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jITR. MACBEAN, whom I have mentioned more 
than once, as one of Johnson's humble friends, a 
deserving but unfortunate man, being now op- 
pressed by age and poverty, Johnson solicited the 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, to have him admitted 
into the Charter-house. I take the liberty to in- 
sert his Lordship's answer, as I am eager to em- 
' brace every occasion of augmenting the respectable 
notion which should ever be entertdned of my 
illustrious friend : 

** TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
*' sm, Lcmdon, October 24, 1780. 

** I, HAVE this moment received your letter 
dated the 19th, and returned from Bath. 

*^ In the beginning of the summer I placed one 
in the.Chartreux, without the sanction of a recom- 
mendation so distinct and so authoritative as yours 
of Macbean ; and I am afraid, that according to 
llie establishment of the House, the opportunity of 
making the charity so good amends will not soon 
recur. But whenever a vacancy shall happen, if 
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youll favour me with notice of it» I will try to re- 
comtnend him to the place, even though it should 
not be my turn to nomiiiate. 

^* I am, Sir, with great reg^ird, 
^' Your mott ititWul 

^' And obedient servant, 

" Thurlow." 

* TO ^AUHt BWIVfV.|^» WQ. 
^ DiAm Sim, 

** I AH sorry to write you a letter that will 
i)ot please you, and yet it is at last what I resolve 
to do. This year must pass without an interview; 
d)e summer has been foolishly lost, like many of 
ipy summers and winters. I hardly saw a green 
^d, hut staid in town to worki, without working 
nwh. 

" Mr. Thrale's loss of health has lost him the- 
^ection; he is now going to Brigbthelmston, and 
cui^t^ me to go with him ; and how long 1 shall 
stay, I cannot tell. I do not much like the place, 
but yet I shall go, and stay while my stay is de- 
sired. We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
knowing what we know as well as man can know 
the mind of man, that we love one another, and 
that we wish each otlier's happiness, and^ tfcat the 
lapse oi a year cannot lessen our mu4!ual kindness. 
^* I was pteased to be told that I accused Mrs. 
Boswell unjustly, in supposing that she bears me. 
ill-wiH* I love you so much, that I would be |^ad* 
to love all tiiat love you, and &a« you love; and 
I have love very re^tdy for Mts. BosweH, if skut 
thinks it worthy of acceptance, t hope^ aji the 
young ladies and gentlemen are welU 
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MM. n.] m. JOHNSON. 3 

^* I tftke a jptel likmg^ to your broOeri' He 
tells me that his ^Either received lum kindly, Mt 
not fondly; however, you seem to have lived well 
enough at Auchinlecl^ while you staid. Make 
^ur father as happy as you can. 

** You lately told me of your health: I caif'tdl 
you in return, that my health has been, for more 
than a year past, better ttian it has been for oiany 
y^ars before. Pertiaps it may pleste God to give 
us scMne time together before we are parted; 

*^ I am, dear Sir, 
*^ Your's, most affectionately, 

** Sam. Johnson.'* 

« Oct. 17, 1786. 

^' TO THE RCVEBBND DR. VYSE,. AT LAMBETH. 
" SIR, 

" I HOPE you will forgive the liberty I take, 
in soliciting your interposition with his Ghraee the 
Archbishop: my fitst petition was suceessfbl, and 
I therefore venture on a second. 

*' The matron of the Chartreux is about to resign 
tier place, and Mrs. Desmoulins, a daughter of the 
late Dr. Swinfen, who was well known to your 
ftither, is desirous of succeeding her. She ha^ 
been accustomed, by keeping a boarding-schooly t6 
the care of children, and I'think is very likely to 
discharge her duty. She is in great distress, and 
therefore may properly receive the benefit of a 
charitable foundation. If yott wish to see her, she 
will be willing to give an account of herself. 

'' If you shall be pleased. Sir, to' mention her 
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favourably to his Grace, you will do a great act of 

Icindness to/ Sir, * \ . 

*^ Your most obliged, 

** And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
"Dec^30,1780. 

Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting 
Johnson this year, so that I could hear none of his ' 

admirable sayings, I shall compensate for this want 
by inserting a collection of them, fDr which I am 
indebted to my worthy friend Mr. Langton, whose 
kind communications have been separately inter- 
woven in many parts of this work. Very few 
articles of this collection were committed to writ- 
ing by himself, he not having that habit; which he 
regrets, and which those who know the numerous 
opportunities he had of gathering the rich fruits of 
Johmonian wit and wisdom, must ever regret. I 
however found, in conversation with ; him, that a 
good store of Johnsoniana was treasured in his 
mind ; and I compared it to Herculaneum, or some 
old Roman field, which when dug, fully rewards 
the labour em^ployed. The authenticity of every 
article is unquestionable. For the expression, I, 
who wrote them down in his presence, am partly 
answerable. ' . i 

. ** Theocritus is not deserving of very high re- 
spect as a writer ; as to the pastoral part, Virgil is 
very evidently superiour. He wrote, when • there 
had been a larger influx of knowledge into the 
world than when Theocritus lived. Theocritus 
does not abound in description, though living in a 
beautiful country : the manners painted are coarse 
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and gross. Vir^ has much more description, 
more sentiment, more of nature, and more of art 
Some of the most excellent parts of Theocritus are, 
where Castor and Pollux, going with the other 
Argonauts, land on the Bebrycian coast, and there 
fall into a dispute with Amycus, the king of that 
country : which is as well conducted as Euripides 
could have done it; and the battie is well related. 
Afterwards they carry off a woman, whose two 
brothers come to recover her, and expostulate with 
Castor and Pollux on their injustice; but they pay 
no regard to the brothers, and a battie ensues, 
where Castor and his brother are triumphant. — 
Theocritus seems not to have seen that the bro- 
thers have the advantage in their argument over 
his Argonaut heroes. — * The Sicilian Gossips' is a 
piece of merit/* 

" Callimachus is a writer of littie excellence. 
The chief thing to be learned from him is his ac- 
count of Rites and Mythology; which, tiiough de- 
sirable to be known fbr the sake of understanding 
other parts of ancient autbours, is the least pleas* 
ing or valuable part of their writings/' 

" Mattaire's account of the Stepbani is a heavy 
book. He seems to have been a puzzle-headed man, 
with a large share of scholarship, but with littie geo- 
metry or logick in his head, without method, and 
possessed of littie genius. He wrote Latin verses 
from time to time, and published a set in his old 
age, which he called * Senilia;^ in which he shews 
so littie learning or taste in writing, as to make 
Carteret a dactyl.— In matters of genealogy it is 
necessary to ^ve the bare names as they are; but ' 
in poetry, and in prose of any elegance in the writ- 
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i^& i^^^m:^^ bs«ris:ii|fleicti(>|i^ven^ i^em. 
HU l^ocdc of ^ I>ialec^ W a md tueftp of covfiir 
sion; jthe pply M^y to writeon .^em is fto tabultto 
^m with Notes, added a)t the bottom of the page, 
^d references/' 

^ It may be que^tioQcdy <wbet&er there is inot 
sfpipe i^istake as to the imetbods of employing ^ 
pppr^ ^emingly on a supposition that there is a 
c^;ta,in pprtion of work left lundone f(Mr want of 
persons to do it; but if that is otherwise, and all 
the materials we baye are actually worked up» or 
all the manufactures we can use or dispose of are 
already executed, then what is given to the poor, 
who are to be set at work, must be taken from 
some who now have it ; as time must be taken for 
learning, (according to Sir William Petty's obser- 
vation,) a certain part of those very materials that, 
as it is, are properly w(H*ked up, must be spoiled 
by ^he uqskilfulness of novices. We may apply 
to well-meaning,^ but misjudging persons in pajcti- 
culars of this nature, what Gianuone said to a 
mou}iy who wanted what he called to convert him: 
* Tu set santOf ma tu non set filmpho.^-rlt is an 
^]|ihappy circumstance that one might give away 
five ^uqdred pounds v^ a y^ur to those that ia:^fXMrr 
^p^ in the streets, aqd iwt do any good." 

'^ There is nqthing more likely to betray a mw 
jmtp absiurctity, than candescemon; when be seems 
Itp s^^ppose his understanding too powerful for his 

,€onpa?a»y*" 

'^ Having asked Mr. Langton if l^ father and 
ipoth^r had sat for their pictures, which he thought 
it ^gbt for each generation of a famjly tp do, and 
l^Wg ^Id they bad op^posed it, jb^ said, ' Sir; 
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MDOttglhefMiMtwfiiliisortfae Immm mitd, I 
hmcm Mt if it invf Mt te Me, tlwt ibero i$ t 
MpefstMom rcioetaooe l^ tk for • pitftwfw'' 

'' John Gilbert Cooper vdated, tlMt mm tlMr 
«be fvblicMioo of bk DielioMry, Garrick being 
a^ed by JoboMQ whet poo(4eMMi of keloid hka^ 
tiiat Mi^ng 4>tker Mnmadverstow, kwttol^eeied 
tiiat he cited aufAmitiet whidh wcrt beoMlb the 
dignity of such a work^ and menttoned RicfaavdMlK 
* Nay, (said Johnson,) I haire done wotm tbao 
that: I have cited thee, Dafid.'' 

*' Tidki&g of expoDte, be obeervad, wfib wftM 
nnfitficcMioe a great MerDbant will tpend hi» money^ 
both from his hating it at oomlnaod^ and from Ms 
enlai^^ vieirs by calculation of a good effect opon 
tiie whole. ^ WhcKms (said he) you win hardly 
e\*€r find a <90Qiitry genttemam, who is not a gM^ 
deal disconcerted at aid «nexpec«edoccajnofl for ito 
being obliged to lay oM ten pMnds/' 

** When in good humour, he would taHc of bb^ 
own writings with a wondcrfol fraiMtness and can- 
dour, and would even criticise tbem with t^ closest 
severity. One day, having read over one of his 
Ramblers, Mr. LMgton asked him, he^ he liked 
that paper; he shook his head, and aiswered, * too 
wordy.' At another time, when one was readitig 
his tragedy of ^ Ipene,' to a company at a house in 
^ country, he left the room : aod soioebody hat- 
ing asked him the reason of this, be feplied, < dir, 
I thought it had been better.'' 

" Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of 
moral conduct, he said to Mr. Langton, * Men of 
harder minds than ours will do many things from • 
which you and I would shrink; yet, Sir, they will, 
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perhaps, do more g6od in life than we^ But let us 
try to help one another. If there be a wrong twist, 
it may be set right It is not probable that two 
people can be wrong the same way." 

"Of the Prefieure to Capel's Shakespeare, he 
said» ^ If ihe man would have come to me, I 
would have endeavoured to * endow his purposes 
with words;' for as it is, he doth ^ gsibble mon- 
strously.'* 

" He related, that he had once in a dream a 
contest of wit with some other person, and that he 
was very much mortified by imagining that his 
opponent had the better of him, ^ Now, (said he,) 
one may mark here the efifect of sleep in weakening 
the power of reflection ; for had not my judgment 
failed me, I should have seen, that the wit of this 
supposed antagonist, by whose superiority I felt 
myself depressed, was as much furnished by me, 
as that which I thought I had-been uttering in my 
own character.'' 

^* One evening in company, an ingenious and 
learned gentleman read to him a letter of compli- 
ment which he had received from one of the Pro- 
fesistors of a Foreign University. Johnspn, in an 
irritable fit, thinking there was too much ostcsita-e 
tion, said, * I never receive any of these tributes 
of applause from abroad. One instance I recollect 
of a foreign publication, in which mention is made 
of /' illustre Lockman'' * 

'' Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, ' Sir, I 

* Secretary to the British Herring Fishery^ remarkable for 
an extraordinfury pumber of occasional verses, not of eminent 
merit. 
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know no man who has passed through life with 
more observation than Reynolds." 

'' He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great 
energy, in the Greek, our Saviour's gracious ex- 
pression concerning the forgiveness of Mary Mag- 
dalen, *H trioTK <''M o-fo-tfxi 0-1* wofivov ik ufniffiif* 
" Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace." He 
said, ^ the manner of this dismission is exceedingly 
affecting." 

'^ He thus defined the difierence between phy- 
sical and moral truth : * Physical tilith, is, when 
you tell a thing as it actually is. Moral truth, is, 
when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it 
appears to you. I say such a one walked across 
the street ; if he really did so, I told a physical 
truth. If I thought so, though I should have 
been mistaken, I told a moral truth.'' 

*^ Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. 
Thomas Wartcm, in the early part of his literary 
life, had a dispute concerning that poet, of whom 
Mr. Warton, in his * Observations on Spenser's 
Fairy Queen,' gave some account which Huggins 
attempted to answer with violence, and said, * I 
will militate no longer against his nescience' Hug- 
gins was master of the subject^ but wanted ex- 
pression. Mr. Wartons knowledge of it was 
then imperfect, but his manner lively and elegant. 
Johnson said, ' It appears to me, that Huggins 
has ball without powder, and Warton powder 
without ball." 

" Talking of the Farce of * High Life below 
Stairs,' he said, * Here is a Farce, which is really 
very diverting, when you see it acted ; and yet 
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one may maditf and not know tbat om bas Jbeca 

reading any thing at alL*' 

^ He used at one time to g{> ocoa»onalIy to the 
green-room oi Dmry-lai^ Theatre, where he waa 
much regarded by the (dayers, and was very easy 
and facetious wkh them. He had a t^ry bigb 
opinion of Mrs. Clive's comick powers, and ton- 
versed more with her than with any of them. He 
said, * Glive, Sir, is a good thing to sit by ; stie 
aimays understands what you say." And she said 
of lm», ' I lorn to Mt by Dn Johnson : he always 
fntertaiBB me.* One mgfaft w^ien * llie Recruit* 
lag Officer' was acted, he said to Mr. Holland, 
ndto liad been expressif^ an apprehension that 
Dr. Joisnson woald disdain Ibe wm^s of Farquhar ; 
^ No Sir, I tlink JParquhar a man whose writings 
have considersdtie merit." 

^ His fnend Oarrick was «o bu^ in conducting 
^e drama, that tiiey couM not have so much in* 
tercourse as Mr. Garrick issed to profess an anxious 
wish tiiat them should be. Tbeie might, indeed, 
be something in the contemptuous severity as to 
the merit of acting, which bis old preceptor nour- 
ished in himself, that would mortkSj Garrick after 
the great applause which he received from the 
audiaice. For though Johnson said of him, ^ Sir, 
a man who has a nation to admire him every night, 
may well be expected to be somewhat dated ;' yet 
he wi»iild treat theatrical matters with a ludicrous 
slight. He mentioned one evening, I met David 
coming off the stage, drest in a woman's riding 
hood, when he acted in The Wonder; I came 
fidl upon him, and I believe be was not pleased.'' 
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^^Onoe 4ie a^M Tom Davies, 4irboai ^e swr 
drest in a fine «uit of clotbes, ^ And what art thou 
to-night?' Tom answered, * The Thane of Ross ;* 
(which it will be recollected is a very inconsider* 
able character.) * O brave !' said Johnson.*' 

" Of Mr. Longley, at Jlocbester, a gentleman 
of very considerable learning, whom Dr. Johnson 
met there, he said, * My heart warms towards 
him.' I was surprised to find in him sudh a nice 
acquaintance with the metre in the learned lan- 
guages : though I was somewhat mortified that I 
had it not so much to myself, as I should have 
thought.** 

" Talking of the minuteness with which people 
will record the sayings of eminent persons, a story 
was told, that when Pope was on a visit to S pence 
at Oxford, as they looked fix>m the window they 
saw a Gentleman Commoner, who was Just come 
in from riding, amusing himself with whipping at 
a post. Pope took occasion to say, * That young 
gentleman seems to have litde to do.^ Mr. Beau- 
clerk observed, * Then, to be sure, Spence turned 
round and wrote that down ;' and went on to say 
to Dr. Johnson, * Pope, Sir, would have said the 
same of you, if he had seen you distilling.' John- 
son. ^ Sir, if Pope had told me of my distilling, I 
would have told him of his grotto." 

** He would allow no settled indulgence of idle- 
ness upon principle, and always repelled every 
attempt to urge excuses for it. A friend one day 
suggested, that it was not wholesome to study soon 
after dinner. Johnson. * Ah, Sir, don't give way 
to such a fancy. At one time of my life I hacj 
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taken it into mj head that it was not wholesome 
to study between breakfast and dinner/' 

" Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. John- 
son, Pope's lines, 

* Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 

* Ten metropilitans iu preacfaing well '/ 

Then asked the Doctor, * Why did Pope say 
this?' Johnson. * Sir, he hoped it would vex 
somebody." 

" Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. Len- 
nox's bringing out a play, said to Dr. Johnson at 
the Club, that a person had advised him to go 
and hiss it, because she had attacked Shakespeare 
in her book called * Shakespeare ](llustrated.' 
Johnson. ^ And did not you tell him he was a 
rascal ?' Goldsmith. ' No, Sir, I did not. Per- 
haps he might not mean what he said.' Johnson. 

* Nay, Sir, if he lied, it is a different thing.* Col- 
man slily said, (but it is believed Dr. Johnson did 
not hear him,) * Then the proper expression should 
have been, — Sir, if you don't lie you're a rascal.'* 

** His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so 
great, that when Beauclerk was labouring under 
that severe illness which at last occasioned his 
death, Johnson said, (with a voice faultering with 
emotion,) * Sir, I would walk to the extent of the 
diameter of the earth to save Beauclerk." 

" One night at the Club he produced a trans- 
lation of an Epitaph which Lord Elibank had 
written in English, for his Lady, and requested of 
Johnson to turn into Latin for him. Having read 
Domina de North ft Gray^ he said to Dyer, 

* You see, Sir, what barbarisms we are comptlled 
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to make use of, when modern titles are to be spe- 
cifically mentioned in Latin inscriptions.' When 
he had read it once aloud, and there had beeti a 
general approbation expressed by the company, he 
addressed himself to Mr. Dyer in particular, and 
said, 'Sir, I beg to have your judgment, for I 
know your nicety/ Dyer then very properly de- 
sired to read it over again ; which having done, he 
pointed out an incongruity in one of the sentences. 
Johnson immediately assented to the observation, 
and saidy ' Sir, this is owing to an alteration of a 
part of the sentence, from the form in which I 
had first written it ; and I believe. Sir, you may 
have remarked, that the making a partial change, 
without a due regard to the general structure of 
the sentence, is a very frequent cause of errour in 
composition.'* 

** Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dossie, 
authour of a treatise on Agriculture ; and said of 
him, ^ Sir, of the objects whi<h the Society of 
Arts have chiefly in view, the chymical effects of 
bodies operating upon other bodies, he knows 
more than almost any man.' Johnson, in order 
to give Mr. Dossie his vote to be a member of this 
Society, paid up an arrear which had run on for 
two years. On this occasion he mentioned a cir- 
cumstance, as characteristick of the Scotch. One 
of that nation, (said he,) who had been a candi- 
date, against whom I had voted, came up to me 
with a civil salutation. Now, Sir, this is their 
way. An Englishman would have stomached it, 
and been sulky, and never have taken further 
notice of you ; but a Scotchman, Sir, though you 
vote nineteen times against him, will accost you 
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with equal complaiaanoe after each time, iftid the 
twentieth tim(^ Sir^ he will gitt your vote/- 

" Talking oil the subject of toleration, otee day 
when some friends' were with him in bis study, be 
made his usual remark, that the State ha» a right 
to regulate the religion of the people, who^ are the 
children of theState. A clergyman havingreadily 
acquised iB this, Johnson, who loved diseusision^ 
observed^ * Biit^ Sir, you must go round to other 
States than our own. You do not know^ what a 
Bramin has to say for himself.* In short, Sir, I 
have got no furtiier than this : Every man has a 
right to utter what he thinks truth, and etery 
other man has a right to knock him dowaffori}:^ 
Martyrdom is the test." 

** A man, he observed, should begin to write 
soon ; for, if he waits till his judgment is matured, 
his inability, through want of practice to express 
his conceptions, will make the disproportion so 
great between wllat he sees> and what he can at^ 
tain, that he will probably be discouraged froiti 
writing at all. As a proof of the justness of this 
remark, we may instance what is related of the 
great Lord Granville ; that after he had written his 
letter giving an account of the battle of Dettingen, 
be said, ' Here is a letter, expressed in terms not 
good enough for a talloW'^diandler to have used." 

** Talking of a Court-martial that was sitting 
upon a very momentous! publiok occasion, he 

* Here Lord Macartney, remarks, ** A Bramin or any cast 

of the Hindoos will neither admit you to be of their religion, 

* nor be converted to yours :— a thing^which struckthe Porta- 

guese with the greatest astonirilhient, when they first Ai^ 

covered the East Indies" 
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Mpreflsed much donbt of in caligbteiied dwition ; 
fod said^ that ^ perhaps tten wwootanembar 
«f it,, who b the whol^ course of his life, bad ever 
jipent an how by hiioself in bidamcing probabilities.'' 

** Goldsnith one day brought to the Clvb a 
ppihted Ode, which he, with others, had beett 
hearing read by its author in a publick room, at 
the rate of five shiUiogs each for admission. One 
of the company having read it aloud, Dr* John- 
son said, * Bolder words and more timorous mean- 
ing, I think, never were brought together." 

" Talking of Gray's Odes^ he said, * They are 
forced plants, raised in a hot-bed ; and they are 
poor plants; liiey are but cucumbers after all/ 
A gentleman psesent, who had been running down 
Ode^writing in generaU aa a bad speciea of poetfly>. 
unluckily said, ^ Had they been literally cucum- 
bers, they had been better things than Odes/— 
* Yes, Sir, (said Johnson,) for a hog.'* 

^* His distinction of the different degrees of 
aMsinmeatof leaxmng waa tlnis marked upon two 
occasions. Of Queen Elizabeth he said, ^ She 
had learning enough to have given dignity to a 
bishop ; and of Mr. Thomas Da vies he said, ^ Sir, 
Davies has learning enough to g^ve credit to a 
cler^man/' 

'^ He used to qmote^ with great warmth, the 
saying of Aristotle recorded by Diogenes Laertius^ 
that tbeie was the same diffeieace betweeo ootr 
learned and unlearned, as between the living and 
the dead/' 

** It is very remarkable, that he retained in his 
memory very slight and trivial, as well as import- 
ant, things* As an instance of this, it seems that 
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an inferiour domestick of the Duke of Leeds had 
attempted to celebrate his Grace's marriage in such 
homely rhymes as he could make ; and this curious 
composition having been sung to Dr. Johnson, he 
got it by hearty and used to repeat it in a very 
pleasant manner. Two of the stanzas were these i 

* When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
' To a fine yonng lady of high quality, 

' How happy will that gentlewomaa be 
' lu his Grace of Leeds' good company* 

' She shall have all that's fine and fair, 

* Aud the best of silk and sattin shall wear ; 
^ And ride in a coach to take the air^ 

' Aud have a house in St. James'-square.* 

To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of John- 
son, repeating such humble attempts ^at poetry, 

* The correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine who 
subscribes himself ScioLVS, furnishes the followmg supple<« 
ment : 

*^ A lady of my acquaintance remembers to hare heard her 
uncle sing some homely stanzas npiore than forty-five years, 
ago. He repeated the second thus : 

She shall breed young lords and ladies fair, 

And ride abroad in a coach and three pair, 

And the best, &c. 

And have a house, &c. / 

And remembered a third which seems to have been the intro- 
ductory one, and is believed to have been the only remaining 
one: 

When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that's beautiful and wise. 
She'll be the happiest young gentlewoman under the skies, 
As long as tne sun and moon shall rise, 
And how happy shall, &c. 

It is with pleasure I add that this stanza could jiever be 
more truly applied than at ihis present time [1792.] 
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had a very amusing efifect. He, however, serious- 
ly observed of the last stanza repeated by him,. 
thiU it nearly roropromised all the advantages that 
wealth can give." 

^^ An eminent foreigner, when he was shewn 
the Britbh Museum, was very troublesome with 
many absurd inquiries. * Now there, Sir, (s^d 
he) is the difference between an Englbhman and a 
Frenchman. ' A Frenchman must be always talk- 
ing, whether he knows any thing of the matter or 
not; an Englishman is content to say nothing, 
when he has nothing to say." 

** His unjust contempt for foreigners was, in- 
deed, extreme. One evening, at Old Slaughter's 
coffee-house, when a number of them were talking 
aloud about little matters, he said, ^ Does not 
this confirm old Meynell's observation — For any 
thing I see, foreigners are fools.'' 

'^ He said, that once, when he had a violent 
tooth-acb, a Frenchman accosted him thus : Ah, 
Monsieur^ vous etudiez trap.'' 

** Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton's 
with the Reverend Dr. Parr, he was much pleased 
with the conversation of that learned gentleman; 
and, after he was gone, said to Mr. Langton, * Sir, 
^ I am obliged to you for having asked me this even- 
ing. Parr is a fair man. I do not know when I 
have had an occasion of such free controversy. It 
is remarkable how much of a man's life may pass 
without meeting with any instance of this kind of 
open discussion." 

** We may fairly institute a criticism between 
Shakespeare and Comeille, as they both had, 
though ip a different degree, the lights of a latter 

VOL. IV. c' 
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a^. tt is not to JQM between Die Gree% ^mnmi- 
tick writers and Shatespeare. It inifty be reptied 
to Whkt IS said hy one of tlie remarfcers ^on Stiake* 
speare, that though Darius's shade bad pre^ciencc^ 
it does not necessarily follow that -he had alt past 
{Kirticiilars feveflTed to him/ 

^^^plamshiilays, being wiWly and impmbeal^f 
farcical, would please children 4iere, as dhiMiwi 
are entefliained with storr^ jfoB ctf^^odigiis: <h€9lr 
experience not being sufficient to cause ihem to Jt^ 
sb readily startled at deviations irom ^tfte ^hattrt^ 
course of life. The mfachinery of tiie ^Pigaiis w 
uninteresting to us: when ti Goddess appters in 
Homer or Virgil, we grdw weary ; still tnofe so^in 
fte Grecian tragedies, as in that kind ^^fncompodi*- 
tion a nearer approach to "Nature is ititended. Yet 
there are good reasons for reiading romances; as-— 
the fertility of invention, the beauty of style -awd 
expression, the cariosity of seeing with Wl>e(t kind 
6i performances the age and country in whidi'tbey 
were written was delighted: for it is to 'be appre- 
hended, that at the^ime when very wiW improba- 
ble tales were well received, the people were in a 
barbarous itate, and soon the footing of children, 
as has been explained. "* 

" It is evident enough ^hat no xwie who ^w+ites 
now can use the Pagan deities and^mythology; \k^ 
only machinery, therefore, *seems thfrt 6i imnister- » 
ing spirits, the ghosts of the departed, ^Itrfies, a«id 
fairies, though tfafese latter, as the vulgar ^superstition 
concerning them (which, while in foree, ififected ^ 
least the imagmation df those that had *more ad- 
vantage in education, llKmgh their reason ^iitt'tbem 
free 'from it,) is every day^vearing^Hit, WBtti litoly 
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to be of little farthar amitaaee io the QMchiDory 
0f poetry. As I recoUeet, Hamoioiid intioducoi 

a bag or witch ioto one of bis love energies, wbese 
the effect is uofDeaoftog and disgiittiag.'' 

*^ The niao who uses his ttfeot of ridicule id 
creating or 'grossly exaggerating the instances he 
gives, who impales abenrditicB that did not bi^)peO) 
or when a man was a little ridiculous, describes 
him as having been very much so^ abuses his talents 
greatly. The great use of deltaeating absurdities 
is, that we may know how fiEur human folly can go; 
the account, therefore, ought of absolute necessity 
to be feitbfuL A certain character (naming the 
person) as to the general cast of it, is well de- 
scribed by Garrick, but a great deal of the phraseo- 
logy he uses in it, is quite his own, particularly in 
the proverbial comparisons, * obstinate as a pig,' &c. 
but I don't know whether it mi^ fiot be true 

of Lord ^ , thtti from a too great eagerness of 

praise and popularity, and a politeness carried to 
a ridicufeus excess, he was likely nitee asserting a 
thing in general, to give it up again in part9. For 
instance, if he had said Eeynolds was the £rst of 
painto9, he was capable enough of giving up, as 
objections might happen to be severally made, 
first, his outliDe,-~then the grace in fbrBi,-«-^dien 
the colouring,--^and lasdy, to have owned that he 

' was such a mannerist, that the dasposition of his 
pktares was all alike." 

^^ For hospitality, as fi>riDerLy practbcd, there is 
no longer tiie sane reason ; heretofore the poorer 
people were mooe nmneroua, and from want of 
commerce, their means of getting a livelihood more 
d^ult; therefore die suppoitiBg them was an act 

c3 
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of great benevolence; now that the poor can find 
maintenance for themselves, and their labour h 
wanted, a general undisceming hospitality tends to 
illy by withdrawing them from their work to idle- 
ness and drunkenness. Then, formerly rents were 
received in kind, so that there was a great abund- 
ance of provisions in possession of the owners of 
the lands, which, since the plenty of money af- 
forded by commerce, is no longer the case.'* 

" Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in our 
country is now almost at an end ; since, from the 
increase of them that come to us, there have been 
a sufficient number of people that have found an 
interest in providing inns and proper accommoda- 
tions, which is in general a more expedient method 
for the entertainment of travellers. Where the 
travellers and strangers are few, more of that hos- 
pitality subsists, as it has not been worth while to 
provide places of accommodation. In Ireland, 
there is still hospitality to strangers, in some de- 
gree; in Hungary and Poland, probably more." 

*^ Colman, in a note on his translation of 
Terence, talking of Shakespeare's learning, asks, 
* What says Farmer to this? What says Johnson?' 
Upon this he observed, * Sir, let Farmer answer 
for himself: / never engaged in this controversy. 
I always said, Shakespeare had Latin enough to 
grammaticise his English." 

" A clergyman, whom he characterised as one 
who loved to say little oddities, was afflicting one 
day, at a Bishop's table, a sort of slyness and free- 
dom not in character, and repeated, as if part of 
' The Old Man's Wish,' a song by Dr: Walter 
Pope, a verse bordering on licentiousness. John- 
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son rebuked him in the foest manner, by first 
shewing him that he did not know the i)a88age that 
he was aiming at, and thus humbling him: ' Sir, 
that is not the song: it is thus.' And he gave it 
right Then looking stedfastly on him, ^ Sir, there 
is a part of that soi^ which I should wbh to ex- 
emplify in my on life : 

' May I govern my pastions with absolute sway T' 

^^ Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of 
Greek, he answered, ^ I doubt. Sir, he was tfn- 
oculus inter cacos.'* 

^^ He used frequently to observe, that men might 
be very eminent in a profession, without our per- 
ceiving any particular power of mind in them in 
conversation. * It seems stmnge (said he) that a 
man should see so far to the right, who sees so 
short a way to the left* Burke is the only man 
whose common conversation corresponds with the 
general fame which he has in the world. Take up 
whatever topick you please, he is ready to meet 
you." 

*' A gentleman, by no means deficient in litera- 
ture, having discovered less acquaintance with one 
of the Ciassicks than Johnson expected, when the 
gentleman left the room, he observed, * You see, 
now, how little any body read3.' Mr. Langton 
happening to mention his having read a good deal 
in Clenardus's Greek Grammar, * Why, Sir, (said 
he,) who is there in this town who knows any thing 
of Clenardus but you and I?' And upon Mr. 
Langton's mentioning that he had taken the pains 
to learn by heart the Epistle of St. Basil, which 

c3 
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is given in (i»it OraoMiitr as a pinadd, ^ Sir, (said 
he,) I oe^^er made sudi an effort to attain Greek." 

" Of Dodstey'fi * Publick Virtue, a Poem/ he 
said, ^ It was fine bkmk ; (meamng to express his 
usual ccetempt for blank Terse:) however, this mi- 
serable poem did not sell, and my poor friend 
Doddy said, Publick Virtue was not a subject to 
interest the age/* 

" Mr. Lengt(»i, when a Tery young man, read 
Dodsley's * Cleone, a Tragedy,' to him, not aware 
of his extf«me impatience to be read to. As it 
went on be turned his face to the back of his 
chair, and put himself into various attitudes, which 
fiiarked his uneasiness. At the end of an act, 
however, be said, * Come, let's have some more, 
let's go into the slaughter-house again. Lanky. 
But I am afraid there is more blood than brains.* 
Yet he afterwards said, * When I heard you read 
it, I thought higher of its power of language: when 
I read it myself, I was more sensible of its pathe- 
tick effect;' and then he paid it a compliment 
which many will think very extravagant * Sir, 
(said he,) if Otway had written this play, no other 
ei his pieces would have been remembered,' 
Dodsley himself, upon this being repeated to him, 
said, * It was too much:" it must be remembered, 
that Johnson always appeared not to be sufficiently 
sensible of the merit of Otway." 

** Snatches of reading (said he) will not make a 
Bentley or a Clarke. They are, however, in a cer- 
tun degree advantageous. I would put a child 
into a library (where no unfit boo(k3 are) and let 
him read at his choice. A child should not be 
discouraged fixMn reading any thing that he takes 
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If that be the endi^ tli^€:bil4 wU« som fi04 it» ^«t 
aoddediflf; if QAt, b^ol QOiMi^gwa^ U^ioattMr 
tkiw; ^bidh]iiMritiiieh.tlM^«9r^Hl^( tfi t^QA 
foam, ^ mi^fttioQ wi^ nihklbi li^ tai(M, up Iht 

'^ Tbotgb b« UMd to censimfr cyrebaaMw. with 
gro^t refaerofi^iM^ ha owaod*, th«A b&Mco^ to amiU 
t^ teoubtooC loGkbg;up &ee ^mM» hid timii; 
hefcHil^ wbei^flP^thdfebQfi9ul4Q(4findLthnk^ . 

'< A ge^tlwmo who iolrodMfted hta tMroyH^ ki 
Df:« J9bii3Qi^ Hi«ish «MDt9t to. fMomneadi hkn to 
the Doctor's ootlce, whkbi be did hgi aa^uigt^ 
' Wben weba^e sat tfig^tben some tkno^ yMi'lliMi 
my twaber gm>w ¥^ ^Mei^taii^eig.''-^^' Sb^ (aM# 

*^ Wfasn the maxMif was sts^mg tiM wci shoiM 
bare a wm» because ttie FreDch, umiU ^isati tlH^ 
Americs^Qs^ be vehiiked a ftieod with swiai npenlgfi 
for 9u^pMUig it, «iiyi9& ' No» Sir^ Mlibiidi fttithi 
Is ooi 3Hrt sank. 80 ]|9W.^ 

'' I» the latteif pa^t of bk lif^i. in order to aalis£f 
bifoself vvbistbQr his imntiL fa^ujtjoa were Hliipamd^ 
h(e rosolvej} that be we^ld try to letn^n a oe^w lmN> 
gpagei and &ied upom ^ Lqw Diiteh, for thofe 
purpose, and this he continued till he had raad| 
about op^ half oi ' Thotna$ A Ketppia;' aod Aidrag 
that there appeared no abat^naaiH ef bi$. powee ojg 
acqwsition, he.thea d^sisteci, a9)tbi»kJag Ibeexpe- 
rimeijt had heea dul^y tried. Mr. Bti?k«r jjuatly etn 
served, that this wa^ not the n^oat yigoroua tii^ 
Low Dutch, beij^ a language so near tik ear owaj 
had it been Qm of the languages aoti»alj difenrrtft 
be mighl have hmi very wm ^tfefiad.'' 

C4 
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'' Mn LangtOD aii(ik he having gone to ^ee a 
Free-mason's fiineral procesaon, when they were 
at Rochester, and smne solemn muack being played 
on Freneh-homs, he said, '' This is the first time 
that I have ever been affected by musical sounds;' 
adding ^' that the impression made upon him^ros 
ofia melancholy kind.' Mr. Langton saying, that 
this effect was a &ie one. Johnson. ' Yes, if 
it softens the mind so as to prepare it for the re- 
ception of salutary feelings, it may be good: bit 
inasmuch as it is melancholy per se^ it is bad." 

'^ Goldsmith had a long visionary project, that 
some time or other when his circumstances should 
be easier, he would go to Aleppo, in order to ac- 
quire a knowledge, as for as might be, of any arts 
peculiar to the East, and introduce them into Bri- 
tain. When this was talked of in Dr. Johnson's 
company, he said, ' Of all men Goldsmith is the 
most unfit to go out upon such an inquiry; for he 
is utterly i^orant of such arts as we already pos- 
sess, and consequently could not know what would 
be accessions to our present stock of mechanical 
Jmowledge. Sir, he would bring home a grinding- 
barrow, which you see in every street in London, 
and think that he had furnished a wonderful im- 
provement" 

" Greek, Sir, (said he) is like lace; every man 
gets as much of it as he can." 

" When Lord Charles Hay, after his return from 
America, was preparing his defence to be offered 
to the Court-Martial which he had demanded, 
having heard Mr. Langton as high in expressions: 
of admiration of Johnson, as he usually was, *he 
requested that Dr. Johnson might be introduced 
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to him; and Mr. Langton having mentioned it to 
Johnson, he very kindly and readily agreed; and 
being presented by Mr. Langton to his Lordship, 
while under arrest, he saw him several times; upon 
one of which occasions Lord Charles read to him 
what he had prepared, which Johnson signified his 
approbation of, saying, * It is a very good soldierly 
defence.^ Johnson said, that he had advised his 
Lordship, that as it was in vain to contend with 
those who were in possession of power, if they 
would offer him the rank of Lieutenant-General, 
and a government, it would be better judged to 
desist from urging his complaints. It is well 
known that his Lordship died before the sentence 
was made known.*' 

** Johnson one day gave high praise to Ur. 
Bentley's verses* in Dodsley's Collection which 
he recited with his usual energy. Dr. Adam 

* Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, says^ that these are 
^ the only English verses which Bentley is known to have writ- 
ten.' I shall here insert them, and hope my readers will 
apply them. 

" Who strives to mount Parnassus' hill, 

" And thence poetick laurels brings 
** Must first acquire due force and skill, 

" Must fly with swan's or eagle's wing. 

" Who Nature^s treasures would explore, 

*• Her mysteries and arcana know ; 
" Must high ad lofty Newton soar, 

** Must stoop as delving woodward low. 

" Who studies ancient laws and rites, 
'* Tongues, arts, and arms, and history ; 

** Must drudge like Selden, days and nights, 
** And in Ihe endless labour die. 
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Sixiiitb, who was presenW obaesved m bis <k)ti6we 
professorial HiaDMr, * Very weU^— Veuj^ w^lt' 
Jdimson however added^* ' Yes, they arav^iy w^Ut 
Sir. Tbey are the forcible verses o£ a man ofi a 
strong mnv], btttoot aecustonaed to wtite verse; 
for there i^ 30ib« uacoiithaes8^k» the expreswm^'^ 

" Who trayeb m religious jars; 

" (Truth mixt \f ith errour, shades with rays^) 
" Like WWsten, wanting pyx of stars, 

^ bk ocean wide iv sudkt as strarf s.. 

* But granlr, owr heroV faepe* long toil 

*' And comfireiiensBvc: genius cwiWB> 
^ AH aciences» d! ajUs his nfaHy 

** Yet what reward, or what renown I 

** Envy, innate in ynlgar souls, 

** Enyy steps in and. stops his rise ; 
** Envy with poi^on'd tarnish fouls 

" His lustre, and his worth decries. 

** He lives ingkyrious or in want, 

** To college and old books confin'd ; 
" Instead of Ieam*d» he's calTd pedant, 

" Dunces advanc'd, he's left behind : 
" Yet left content, a genuine Stoick he, 

** Great without patron, rich without South Sea/^ 

* The difference between Johnson and Smith is appaicent 
even in this slight instance. Smith was a man of extraordi- 
nary application, and had his mind crowded With all manner 
of subjects; but the force, acuteness, and vivacity of John- 
son, were not to be found there. Ho bad book'-makiog so 
much in his thoughts, and was sa cbar^ of what might be 
tunied to account in th^ way, that ^e once: said to Sir 
Joshua KeynoUls, that he made it a ruk when in company, 
never to talk of what he understood. Beauclerk had for a 
short time a pretty high opinion of Smith's conversation. 
Garrick, after listening to him for a whHe, as to one of wl}om 
his expectations had been raised, turned slyly toafKend, and 
whispered him, *^ What say you to this ? — eh ^flabby I think.** 
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^ Drinking tea one day at Garrick*8 wiA Mr. 
Langton, he was questioned if he was not some- 
what of a heretic as to Shakespeare ; said Garrick, 
* I doubt he is a little of an infidel/ — ' Sir. (said 
Johnson) I will stand by the lines I have written 
on Shakespeare in my Prologue at the opening of 
your Theatre.* Mr. Langton suggested, that in 
the line 

' And panting Time toird after him in rain ;* 

Johnson might have had in hb eye liie passage in 
the ^ Tempest,' where Prospero says of Miranda^ 

She will outstrip all praise. 



' And make it halt behind her.' 

Johnson ^aid nothing* Garrick then ventured to 
observe, ' I do not think that the happiest line in 
liie praise of Shakespeare/ Johnson exclaimed 
(smiling,) * Prosaical rogues ! next time I write, 
I'll make both time and space pant.*** 

• I am sorry to see, in the " Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh,*' Vol. II. " An Essay on the Character 
of Hamlet," written I should suppose, by a Tery young man, 
though caMed ^ Rererend ;** who speaks with presumptuous 
petnbBce of the first literary character of his age. Amidst a 
cloudy confusion of critics, (which hath of late too often 
passed in Scotland for Metaphysicks^) he thus ventures to 
criticise one of the noblest lines in our language : — Dr. John- 
son has remarked, that * time toiled after him in vain.' But 
I should apprehend, that this is entirefy U mitUk$ the 
character. Time toil» after every great man, m well as after 
Shakespeare. The workings of an ordinary mind keep pace^ 
indeed, with time : they move no faster ; they have their 
beginning, their middk, <md their end: but superior natures 
can reduce these inia a point. They do not, indeed, suppress 
them ; but they suspend^ or they Iw^k them up in the beast.' 
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*' It is well known that there was formerly a 
rude custom for those who were sailing upon the 
Thames, to accost each other as they passed, in 
the most abusive language they could invent, ge- 
nerally, however, with as much satirical humour 
as they were capable of producing. Addison 
gives a specimen of this ribaldry, in Number 383 
of * The Spectator,' when Sir Roger de Coverly 
and he are going to Spring-garden. Johnson was 
once eminently successful in this species of contest ; 
a fellow having attacked him with some coarse rail- 
cry, Johnson answered him thus, * Sir, your wife, 
under pretence of keeping a bawdy housey is a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods.' One evening when he 
and Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were in company 
together, and the admirable scolding of Timon of 
Athens was mentioned, this instance of Johnson*8 
was quoted, and thought to have at least equal 
excellence." ' 

** As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary 
talents of Mr. Burke, so Mr. Burke was fully sen- 
sible of the wonderful powers of Johnson. Mr. 
Langton recollects having passed an evening with 
both of them, when Burke repeatedly entered upon 
topicks which it was evident he would have illus- 
trated with extensive knowledge and richness of 
expression; but Johnson alway seized upon the 
conversation, in which, however, he acquitted 
himself in a most masterly manner. As Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Langton were walking home, Mr. 
Burke observed that Johnson had been very great 

The learned Society, under whose sanction such gabble is 
ushered into the world, would do well to offer a premium to 
any one who will discover it's meaning. 
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that night; Mr. Langton joined in this, but added, 
be could have wished to hear more from another 
person; (plainly intimating that he meant Mr. 
Burke.) O, no, (said Mr. Burke) it is enough 
for me to have rung the bell to him." 

^^ Beauclerk having observed to him of one of 
their friends, that he was aukward at counting 
money, * Why, Sir, said Johnson, I am likewise 
aukward at counting money. But then, Sir, the 
reason is plain : I have had very little money to 
count." 

'^ He had an abhorrence of affectation. Talk- 
ing of old Mr. Langton, of whom he said, ' Sir, 
you, you will seldom see such a gentlemen, such 
are his stores of literature, such his knowledge in 
divinity, and such his exemplary life ;' he added, 
' and Sif , he has no grimace, no gesticulation, no 
bursts of admiration on trivial occasions ; he never 
embraces you with an overacted cordiality." 

** Being in company with a gentleman who 
thought fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley's ingenious 
philosophy, that nothing exists but as perceived 
by some mind; when the gentleman was going 
away, Johnson said to. him, * Pray, Sir, don't 
leave us ; for we may perhaps forget to think of 
you, and then you will cease to exist." 

" Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one 
day in the Temple, said to him with a little jea- 
lousy of the appearance of his accommodation, ^ I 
shall soon be in better chambers than these.' 
Johnson at the same time checked him and paid 
him a handsome compliment, implying that a man 
of his talents should be above attention to such 
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distioctions, — ^ Niiy, Sir^ never naiad that; Nil 
et quvssiverU txira^^ 

f' At the time wbea bis peosion was graated to 
him, . he said, with a noble literary ambitioa, 
^ Had this happeoed twenty years ago, I should 
have gone to Constantinople to learn Arabick, as 
Pococke did*? 

^' As an instance of the niceness of his taste, 
tiiough he praised West's translation of Pindar^ be 
pointed out the followir^ passages as &uUy, by 
expressing a circumstance so minute as to detract 
irum the ^ncral dignity which should prevail : 

Dowa tlieii from *&y gltttering itofj. 
Take, O muse, thy Dorian lyre." 

** When Mr. Vesey was proposed as a member 
of the LiTERARir Club, Mr, Burke began by 
saying, that he was a aaah of gentle nmnners. 
* Sir, said J(^inson, you need say no vaart. 
When you have said a niaD of gentle manner^ 
you have said enough." 

" The late Mr. Fitzherbcrt told Mr. Langtoo, 
that Johnson said to him. Sir, a man has no more 
right to «^ an uncivil thing, than to act one; no 
more right to say a rude thing to another than to 
krK>ck him ctown." 

" My dear friend Dr. Batburst, (said he with a 
warmth of approbation) declared, he was glad 
that his father, who was a West-Indian planter, 
bad left his alQiirs ki total nwi, because, havkig 
no estate, he was not under the temptation of 
having slaves.** 

*^ Richardson bad little eoi^versation, eiccept 
about his own works, c^ which Sir Joshua Re]^ 
nolds said he was always willing to talk, and glad to 
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liBvedMiiiiitfoduoeii Jefanscoi, irben he cmnied 
Mr. JLangton to see biiu, piDfeesed that he could 
btiog Mm into eon versatioo, and ueed this allucive 
expieseioQ, * Sir, I can make him rear.' But be 
fiiiled; ior in tliat interview Ricfaardson said little 
else tbao that there 4ay in the raoBi « translation 
of iiis dlarissa into German."* 

'* Qnee irfaeti somebody prodoced a neii^spaper 
ki'wbic^ there was a fetter 4>f stupid abuse of Sir 
Josbia Reynolds, of which Johnson himself came 
i» for a ^we, — ' Pi-ay, said be, let us have 
it read aloud from beginning to end;' which 
feeing done, he with a ladiorous earnestness, and 
not directing his look to any partioular person, 
called oot, * Are we -alive after all dus satire !" 

'* He had a strong prgudlce against the politic 
cal character of Seeker, -one ins^ce of which 
appeared 'aft Oxford, where he expressed great 

* A litdrary lady has favoured me miih. a oharacteristick 
aoeodote of Richardt on. One day at his country house at 
Northendy ¥^here a large company was assembled at dinner, 
a i^ntleman who was just returned from Faris, 'wilKng ta 
]plefl«e Mr. nMtrdiiOE, mastioned to him a very flattering 
abcuDilaniQer— IfanA be had 'teen his <])latis8a llyit^ on the 
Kia(*s^bK>ther.*0 table. £icfaaidson observing that part of the 
comipaRy were engaged in talking to each other* affected 
then not to attend to it : but by and by, when there was a 
genenQ silence, and he thon^t the flattery might be fully 
heairi, 'he ^dressed ^nmselflo die gqatteman, * 1 tfaink. Sir, 
yaa yimctmjwig aomelbiag about^'-^ausing in a high flutter 
^te^fi»^taUQSk^ The gentlema^j provoked at his inordinate 
vamlg^ xesolvdd not to indulge it, and, with an exquisitely 
sly air of indifference, answered, 'A mere trifle, Sir, not 
worth repeating/ The mortifleatibn of 'Ridiardson ¥ras visi- 
ble, and he did not speak ten words more the whole day* 
Dr. JohfiBSA was present, and i^peared to enjoy it much. 
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dissatisfaction at his varying die old estaUished. 
toast, * Church and King/ * The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, said he, (with sin affected smooth 
smiling grimace) drinks ^ Constitution in Church> 
and State.' Being asked what difference there was 
between the two toasts^ he said, * Why, Sir, you 
may be sure he meant something.' Yet when the- 
life of that prelate, prefixed to his sermons by Dr. 
Porteus and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, first came 
out, he read it with the utmost avidity, and said,, 
it is a life well written, and that deserves to be 
recorded." 

" Of a certaip noble Lord, he said, * Respect 
him, you could not ; for he had no mind of his 
own. Love him you could not ; for that which 
you could do with him, every one else could." 

** Of "Dr. Goldsmith he said, * No man was 
more foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, 
or more wise when he had." 

^' He told in his lively manner the following 
literary anecdote : * Green and Guthrie, an Irish- 
man and a Scotchman, undertook a translation of 
Duhalde's History of China. Green said of Guth- 
rie, that he knew no English, and Guthrie of 
Green, that he knew no French ; and these two 
undertook to translate Duhalde's History of China. 
In this translation there was found, — " the twenty- 
sixth day of the new-moon." Now, as the whole 
age of the moon is but twenty-eight days, the 
moon, instead of being new, was nearly as old as 
it could be. The blunder arose firom their mistak- 
ing the word neiwieme ninth, fovnauvelle^OTneuve, 
new." 
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'' Talking of Dr. Blagden*8 copiousness and pre- 
cision of communication, Dr. Johnson said, ' Blag* 
den, Sir, is a delightful fellow." 

" On occasion of Dr. Johnsoa's publishing his 
pamphlet of * The False Alarm,' there came out a 
very angry answer (by many supposed to be by 
Mr. Wilkes.) Dr. Johnson determined on not 
answering it; but, in conversation with Mr. Lang- 
ton, mentioned a particular or two, which, if he 
had replied to it, he might perhaps have inserted. — 
In the answerer*s pamphlet, it had been said with 
solemnity, * Do you consider, Sir, that a House of 
Commons is to the people as a creature is to its 
Creator.* To this question, said Dr. Johnson, T. 
could have replied, that — in the first place — the 
idea of a Creator must be such as that he has a 
power to unmake or annihilate his creature. 

" Then it cannot be conceived that a creature 
can make laws for its Creator. * 

** Depend upon it, said he, that if a man talks 
of his misfortunes, there is something in them that 
is not disagreeable to him; for where there is no- 
thing but pure misery, there never is any recourse 
to the mention of it. — 

" A man must be a poor beast, that should read 
no more in quantity than he could utter aloud. — 

* His professional adoration of the Great First Cavse 
was such as to set him above that ** Philosophy and vain 
deceit/' with which men of narrow conceptions have been in- 
fected. I have heard him strongly maintain, that *^ what is 
right is not so from any natural fitness, but because God 
wills it to be right;" and it is certainly so, because he has 
}»:edisposed the relations of things so, as that which he wills 
must be right. 

VOL. IV. D 
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" IiMkc in " Raasdas,** I ipeh with ft c rt *he 
end, because it is loss like £ngl^, which should 
always have the Saxon k added to the c* 

'* Many a man is «iad in certain instancefl, and 
goes thsough life without having it peFceived;-Hfor 
example, a inadnesi has^ized a jj^soi^ of sn^ 
podngiiiniself obliged literally tpfiray con(tinMa%; 
bad the tnadneas isroed the opposite way, mi tim 
peraon thou^tit a ^^rime evw to jpray, it i<nighl; 
not&nprobably have continued unobserved. 

** He appcehea^d that the delineation 4)f ok^h 
ractem in the^end of the first Bo<^ of the ^ Hotreat 
of the ten thousand' was the first instance ^of the 
hind thait was known. 

" Supposing (said he) a wife to be of a studious 
or argumentative turn, it would be very trouble^ 
some; fiar instam^, — if a woman G^ould continu^^ 
ally dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy. 

" No man speaks concerning another, eveii sup- 
pose it fape in his praise, if he diinks he does not 
hear him, exactly as he would, if he thought he 
was within hearing. 

'* The appkui&e.of a single human beigg is of 
great consequence: This he said to me with great 
aaraestness of manner, very near the time of his 
> decease, on occasion of having desired me to read 
a letter addressed to him from some person in the 
North of EnglaTul; which when I had done, and 
he asked me what the contents were, as I thought 
being particular upon it might fatigue him, it being 

* I hope the aufiiority of the great Master ^f our 1»b» 
gui^ge will stop that curtmling innovation, by whi^h vre see 
critic, publiCf &c. frequently written instead 6f ^erittifkf 
publickf &c. 
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afg^eatlm^ I Mly tciA i^m in ^ismi^ ^mlk It 

tiimselfifisabiove. 

'^ He meationed witbitn air of satisSwAw wM 
B^etiX bad Udd bim; .timJ: iHQetuigy in the couiroe 
of his studying English, with ad exc^iH {Hftper m 
the SpecUttor, me of foar lb»,t w/er e wiiUf o % the 
respectable Pisseoting Mimat^ Mr. QxQW of 
llaunton, a^i observing the geniiis and energy of 
^cmd tfajEU it.exjb«hits, it greatly ^uidci^ed bi3 cv- 
ric^ity to visU pur country ; as be tbqught» if suoh 
were the lighter periodical ess^s .of oOr autbo^rp, 
their productions on toate weighty occasions must 
i^ wondqrful indeed! 

" He observed once at Sk Joshua Reynolds*^, 
that a beggar in the street will more readily aa)c 
alpis from ^ mm^ though thei:ej^hQuld,he no marks 
of wealth in his appearance, than from even a well- 
dressed tvoman; * which he accounted for from thfi 
gveaX degree qf cai^ulness as to money, that is to 
be found in women; saying farther upon it, that, 
the oppoKtwidJies in ^eneml that they possess of 
improving their condition Ar^ much iewer than 
men haKc ; axnl adding, as he looked round the 
company, which conri^l^d of men only, r- there i? 
ja9t one of ub who does not think be might bp 
jricher, if h.e would uselus end^vonr. 

♦* He thus cbaraqterised an ingenioiw writer of 
his acquaintance: * Sir, he is an enthusiast by 
rule/ 

^' Me may holdup thatt^Biis^uD against all his 

• St^rpe is jrf ^ direct c^ntr^ry flp^^ See his <* Senti- 
jneiital Journey," Article, *' Tke JSgyi^^erfi:' 
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eitfiMJef z*— was an observatioQ on Homer, in re- 
ference to his description of the shield of Achilles, 
made by Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his friend Mr. 
Fitzherbert of Derbyshire, and represented by Dr. 
Johnson as a very fine one. He had in general a 
very high opinion of that lady's understanding. 

*^ An observation of Bathurst's may be mentioned, 
which Johnson repeated, appearing to acknowledge 
it to be well founded; namely it was somewhat re- 
markable how seldom, on occasion of coming into 
the company of any new person, one felt any wish 
or inclination to see him again." 

This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having 
published a translation of " Lucian," inscribed to 
him the Demonaxihus: 

" To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of 
the present age, this piece is inscribed by a sincere 
admirer of his respectable talents, 

'' The Translator.'* 

Though upon a particular comparison of De- 
monax and Johnson, there does not seem to be a 
great deal of similarity between them, this Dedi- 
cation is a just compliment from the general cha- 
racter given by Lucian of the ancient Sage, 

^* ocgiroif m oii» lyia fiXo(roftav yivofAivoif^ the best 
philosopher whom I have ever seen or known." 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his '''Lives 
of the Poets," of which he gives this account: 
" Some time in March I finished the ^ Lives of 
the Poets,' which I wrote in my usual way, dila- 
torily and hastily, unwilling to work, and working 
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with vigour and haste/' In a memorandum pre- 
vious to this, he says of them: *' Written, I hope, 
in such a manner as may tend to the promotion of 
piety." 

This is the work, which of all Dr, Johnson's 
writings will perhaps be read most generally, and 
with most pleasure. Philology and biography were 
his favourite pursuits, and those who lived most in 
intimacy with him, heard him upon all occasions, 
when there was a proper opportunity, take delight 
in expatiating upon the various merits of the Eng- 
lish Poets : upon the niceties of their characters, 
and the events of their progress through the world 
which they contributed to illuminate. His mind 
was so full of that kind of information, and it was 
so well arranged in his memory, that in performing 
what he had undertaken in this way, he had little 
more to do than to put his thoughts upon paper ; 
exhibiting first each poet's life, and then subjoining 
a critical examination of his genius and works., 
But when he began to write, the subject swelled in 
such a manner, that instead of prefaces to each 
poet, of no more than a few pages, as he had ori- 
ginally intended,* he produced an ample, riqh, 
and most entertaining view of them in every re- 

* His design is thus announced in his Adverti$ement : 
** The Booksellers having determined to publish a body of 
English Poetry, I was persuaded to promise them a preface 
to the works of each author ; an undertaking, as it was then 
presented to my mind, not very tedious or difficult. 

" My purpose was only to have allotted to every poet an 
Advertisement, like that which we find in the French Miscel- 
lanies, containing a few dates^ and a general character; but 
I have been led beyond my intention, I hope by the honest 
desire of giving useful pleasure." 
I>3 
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spect In tfau) be resembM QifidtUkni wbo teth 
uft, thdt in the cotnpositioti cf fab Insftltiitiom of 
Oratory, " Latius st tamen aperiente nUtteria, 
plus quam imponebatur onerts sponte siiscepL'' 
The booksellers, justly sensible of the great addi- 
tional value of the eopy-ri^it, presented him with 
another hundrefd pounds^ oitt and above two htm^ 
dred, for which his i^eement was to furnish Such 
prefaces as he thought fit. 

This was, however, but a small recompetice fet 
sucfeka collection of biography, and such ptinci{)l6S 
and illustrations of criticism, as, if digested aiifd 
arranged in one system, by some modern Aristotte 
or Lon^nus, mi^t forili a code upon that subject, 
such as no other nation can shew. As he was S5 
good as to make me a present of the greatest part 
of the original, and indeed only manuscript of this 
admirable work, I have an opportunity of Observ- 
ing with wonder the correctness \i^itH which hfc 
rapidly struck oflf such glowing composition. He 
may be assimilated to the Lady in Waller, who 
could impress with " Love at first sight:" 

^^ Some otiier nymphs with colours faints 
" And pencil slow, may Cupid painty 
** And si weak heart iii time desttdy: 
' ** She has a stamp, and prints the boy." 

That he, hoi*^ever, had a gbbd dfekl bf trouble, 
and some anxiety in carrying bh the work, we see 
from a series of letters to Mr. Nichols the printer^* 

• Thus I---*' In the life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a 
reference to the Parliamentary History, from which a long 
quotation is to be inserted. If lAr. Nichols cannot easily fidd 
the book, Mr. Johnson will send it from Streatham/' 
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i^h6s& varfety of liter&ry Inquiry and obfi^ri«r dis- 
position, rendeted him usefbl to Johnson. Mr. 

** Chmn^x^ is hett nttatn^dJ' 

** Hf some accidenl^ I Uid ifottr note upon Dake up to 
safely^ tbat I caxmol find it. Tour infonnatioDS ha?e been of 
great use tooie. I mast beg it again; witb another list of 
our authours, for t hate laid that with the other. I bate sent 
Stepney'i^ Epitaph. Let me hare the renses as soga as am 
be. Dec- 1778/ 

^ I hav« s^ot PhiBps^ wilh kis Epitaplis^ to be inserted. 
The fragment of a {H^face is hardly worth the impression, bat 
that we may seem to do something, h may be added to the 
Life of Phih'ps. The Latm page is to be added to tfte Life of 
Smith. I shall be at home to revise the two shests of Milton. 
Martefr 1, 1770," 

'' Please to get ifie the last edition of Hughe^s Letters; 
and try to get Dennis upon Blackmore^ and upon Cato, and 
any thing of the same writer against Pope. Our materials 
are defective.*^ 

'' As Waller professed to hare imitated P«HiU» do yoil 
think a few pag^s of Fairikt woold enrich our edttiea? Few 
leaders have seen it, and it nuly please them* But it is not 
necessary.*' 

'' An account of the lives and Works of some of the mo^t 
eminent English Poets. By, &c. — " The EngliHh Poets, bio- 
graphically and critically considered, by Sam* Johksoh.*— 
Lst Mr^ Nichols take his dioice^ or stake another to his mind* 
May, 178L" 

'^ You somehow forget the advertisement for the new edi* 
tion. It was not endosed. Of Gay*s Letters I see not that 
any use can bci made, for they give no information of any 
thing. That he was a member of a Philosopliieal Society is 
soniething; but sutely he oould be but a c(»respotiding mem« 
ber. Howerer, not haviog his life here, I know not how to 
put it in, and it is of little importance.'' 

** See several more in '* The Gentleman's Magazme,^ 178-^. 
The Editor of that Miscellany, in which Johnson vrrote for 
several years, seems jusdy to think that every fragment of so 
great a man is worthy of being preserved.*' 
D4 
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Stevens appears, from the papers in my posses- 
sion, to have supplied' him with some anecdotes 
and quotations; and I observe the fair hand of 
Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists of select pas- 
sages. But he was principally indebted to my 
steady friend Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staple-iftn, whose 
extensive and accurate knowledge of English lite- 
rary History I do not express with exaggeration, 
when I say it is wonderful; indeed his labours 
have proved it to the world : and all who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance can bear testimony to 
the frankness of his communications in private 
society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of 
Johnson's " Lives of the Poets,*' or attempt an 
analysis of their merits, which, were I able to do 
it, would take up too much room in this work; yet 
I shall make a few observations upon some of 
them, and insert a few various readings. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as 
the best of the whole, on account of the disserta- 
tion which it contains on the Metaphysical Potts. 
Dryden, whose critical abilities were equal to his 
poetical, had mentioned in his excellent Dedication 
of his Juvenal, but had barely mentioned them. 
Johnson has exhibited them at large, with such 
happy illustration from their writings, and in so 
luminous a manner, that indeed he may be allow- 
ed the full merit of novelty, and to have discovered 
to us, as it were, a new planet in the poetical he-^ 
misphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the 
works of a poet,* that " amendments are seldom 

♦ Life of Sheffield. 
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made without some token of a rent^** but I do not 
find that this is applicable to prose. We shall see 
that though his amendments in this work are for 
the better^ there is nothing of the parmus assutus; 
the texture is uniform; and indeed^ what had been 
there at first, is very seldom unfit to have remained. 

Various Readings^ in the Life of Cowley. 

" All [future votaries of] that may hereafter pant 
for solitude. 

" To conceive and execute the [agitation or per- 
ception] pains and the pleasures of other minds. 

" The wide eflfulgence of [the blazing] a summer 



noon.*' 



In the life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct 
and animated narrative of publick affairs in that 
variegated period, with strong yet nice touches of 
character ; and having a fair opportunity to display 
his political principles, does it with an unqualified 
manly confidence, and satisfies his readers how 
nobly he might have executed a Tory History of 
his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not 
recollect more than three uncommon or learned 
words; one, when giving an account of the ap- 
proach of Waller's mortal disease, he says, " he 
found his legs grow tumid/' by using the expres- 
sion his legs swelled^ he would have avoided this; 
and there would have been no impropriety in its 
being followed by the interesting question to his 
physician, ** What that ^M;e//iw^ meant?" Another, 
when he mentions that Pope had emitted propo- 

* The original reading is encloied in crotchets, and the 
present one is printed in Italicks. 
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itols; when pt46li^ed gt iMwei, wouM b»re bwn 
i»ore readily understood ; and a tbir^ wfteil he 
calls Orrery and Dr^ Deltey, writers* botb mi- 
doubiedly t^ertfC^M^; vrben «rwe, AiwJt^/, mfaitk* 
ftUt mighft hafve beeflus^d. Yet, it most be own- 
ed, &al n^tie of ti^«9er ^ef )^«r^ 0x to^ big words : 
that custom would make them seem as easy as any 
others; and that a language is richer and, capable 
of more beauty of expression, by having a greater 
variety of synonimics. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetry for 
the awful subjects of our holy religion, though I 
do not entirely agree with him, has all the merit 
of originality, with uneommon force and reasonkig. 

Various headings in the Life of Waller. 

" Consented to [the insertion of their names] 
their own nomination. 

^' [hi\jdf\ paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 

" Congratulating Charles the Second on his [co- 
ronation] recovered right. 

" H^ tliat has flattery, ready for all whom the 
vicissitudes of the world happen to exalt, must be 
[confessed to degrade bis powers] scorned as a 
prostituted mind. 

•* The characters by which Waller intended to 
distinguish his writings are [elegance] ^ri^A/Ziw^w 
and dignity. 

" Blossoms to be valued only as they [fetch] 
foretell fruits. 

** Iniages suth as the superficies of nature 
[easily] readily supplies. 

'' [His] Some applications [are sometimes] may 
be thought too remote and unconscquetitial. 
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"Hi^ iiriages atrc [sometimes confused] not 
alwch/s distinct.'' 

Against his Life of Milton, the hounds of 
Whiggism have opefied b full cry. But of Mil- 
ton's great excellence as a poet, where shall we 
find such a blazon a^ by the hand of Johnson ? I 
shall select only the following passage concerning 
** Paradise Lost :" 

** Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what ttetiiper Milton surveyed the silent progress 
of his \Vbrk, and marked his reputation stealing its 
way in a kind of subterraneous current, through 
fear and silencS. I cannot but conceive him calm 
atid confident, little disappointed, not at all de* 
jected, relying On his merit with steady conscious- 
ness, and waiting without impatience, the vicissi- 
tudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future 
gfeti fetation." 

Indeed eveti Dr. Towers, 1*ho tnay be consider- 
ed as one of the warmest zedots of The Revolution 
Society itself, allows, that, " Jbhnson has spoken 
iri the highest terms of the abilities of that great 
pdet, and has bestowed on his principal poetical 
compositions, the most honourable encomiums.^** 

♦ See " An Essay on the Life^ Character, and Writings of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson/' London, 1787 ; which is very well 
written, making a proper allowance for the democratlcal 
bigotry of its authour : whom I cannot however but admire 
for his liberality in speaking thus of my illustrious friend : 

** He possessed extraordinary powers of understanding, 
which were much cultivated by study, and still more by me- 
ditation and reflection. His memory was remarkably reten- 
tive, his imagination uncommonly vigorous^ and his judg- 
ment keen and penetrating. He had a strong sense of the 
importance of religion ; his piety was sincere, and sometimes 
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That a man, who venerated the Church and 
Monarchy as Johnson did, should speak with a 
just abhorrence of Milton as a politician, or rather 
as a daring foe to gopd polity, was surely to be 
expected ; and to those who censure him, I would 
recommend his commentary on Milton's celebrated 
complaint of his situation, when by the lenity of 
Charles the Second, ** a lenity of which (as John- 
son well observes) the world has had perhaps no 
other example, he, \fho had written in justification 
of the murder of his Sovereign, was safe under an 
Act of Oblivion.^^ ** No sooner is he safe than he 
finds himself in danger, fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues, with darkness and with dangers compassed 
round. This darkness, had his eyes been better 
employed, had undoubtedly deserved compassion ; 
but to add the mention of danger, was ungrateful 
and unjust. He was fallen, indeed, on evil days; 
the time was come in which regicides could no 
longer boast their wickedness. But of evil tongues 
for Milton^ to complain, required impudence at 
least equal to his other powers; Milton, whose 
warmest advocates must allow, that he never spared 
any asperity of reproach, or brutality of insolence.* 

ardent; and his zeal for die interests of virtue was often 
manifested in his conversation' and in, his writings, Tlie same 
energy which was displayed in his literary productions 
was exhibited also in his conversation, which was various, 
striking, and instructive ; and perhaps no man ever equalled 
him for nervous and pointed repartees. 

'' His Dictionary, his moral Essays, and his productions in 
polite -literature, will convey .useful instruction, and elegant 
entertainment, as long as the language in which they are 
written shall be understpod/' 
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I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, 
*^ an acrimonious and surly Republican,"* — " a 
man who in his domestick relations was so severe 
and arbitrary/'t ^^ whose head was filled with 
the hardest and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, 
should have been such a poet; should not only 
have written with sublimity, but with beauty, and 
even gaiety; should have exquisitely painted the 
sweetest sensations of which our nature is capable; 
imaged the delicate raptures of connubial love; 
nay, seemed to be animated with all the ^spirit of 
revelry. It is a proof that in the human mind the 
departments of judgment and imagination, percep- 
tion and temper, may sometimes be divided by 
strong partitions; and that the light and shade in 
the same character may be kept so distinct as 
never to be blended.;}; 

In the Life of Miiton, Johnson took occasion to 
maintain his own and the general opinion of the 
excellence of rhyme over blank verse, in English 
poetry ; and quotes this apposite illustration of it 
by " an ingenious critick," that itseems'to be verse 
only to the eye.^ The gentleman whom he thus 
characterises, b (as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. 

* Johnson's Life of Milton. f Ibid. 

X Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he felt nothing 
of those cheerful sensations which he has described : that on 
these topicks it is the po^U sind not the man, that writes. 

§ One of the most natural instances of the effect of blank 
verse occurred to the late Earl of Hopetoun. His Lordship 
observed one of his shepherds poring in the fields upon Mil- 
ton's '^ Paradise Lost;*' and having asked him what book it 
was, the man ani^vered ** An*t please your Lordship, this is a 
very odd sort of an authour : he would fidn rhyme, but cannot 
get at it" 
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Lock^ of NorburyPark, in Suqr^/ whg^ |cnow- 
ledge and taste in the fine arts is universally ^ele- 
trated ; with whose el^nce of manaers the writer 
of the present work has fel|t himself muc^ im- 
pressed, and to whose yirtyes a common fiiend, 
who has known him long, and is not much ^addicted 
fto flattery, gives the highest .testimony. 

Various Readings in the Life of Milton. 

^* I cannot find any meftning hutJhis which [his 
iBost ^goted advocates] even kmdness and rev^- 
4^ence x^an ^ye. 

^* [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so 
ipuch, and praised so few. 

^ A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion. 

'' Let me not be censured for this digression, as 
[contracted] pedantick or paradoxical. 

" Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we 
had to learn was how to [obtain and communicate 
happiness] do good and avoid evil. 

^* Its elegance {who can exhibit?] is less attain- 
ablef 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the mas- 
terly execution of the Life of Dryden, which we 
have seen wa,s pae of Johijson's literary projects 
At an, eai^ly period, »od which it is remarMblet that 
^ter desisting from ic, from a supposed sciuitiness 
of jpaterials, he should, at an advanced age, have 
exhibited .50 amply. 

His detfen^ e of tl^ giceat poet against the illi- 
beral attacks upon hiim, as if embcacing the Ror 
man Cathotic <:(Hnmunion had been a time-serving 
measure, is a pieqe of reasoning at once able and 
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and P^j^r," bath gtv^ meh 0, foctme of bb 
vmii, tbftt tb^ who Japow ii»^ ooxiety for cepose 
€^ to Ibe awful subject ^ our atdte b^ond the 
gm^% thoMgb tbey m^y tbipk ^i$ ppinioa ilU 
fidi«»^ii« fm»t tbin^ cburitebly t)f bk jentimdot: 

*' But, gracious God, how well dost thou provide 

^' For firing judgtueiits an un«rriBg guide! 

•' Thy throne is darkness in the ahyss pf light, 

^' A blaze of glory that-forbidsdthe sight. 

*' 0\ :teaoh me «to believe tlMetlius^coAceaiV], 

^ Ai»d jeanA no ferther Himi 4hy sfilT f fSFStrd ; 

** J3nt Her alone fox my direptpr tak^ 

*• Whom thou hast promised never to forsake. 

*' My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires; 

" *My manhood long mi'tled by wand'ring fires, 

«\Fotiow'd £Bdse lights; and when iMr gtympse w«9 g^ose, 

** My:|mde &ttwik. icmjt pew sfifirMflii/of berovm. 

" Sucjb wasti, su^ bfy n«tui;e<«tiil/I.am; 

" Be thine the glpry, ftnd be mine the shame. 

" Good life be now my task : my doubts are done; 

" What more could shock thy faith than Three in Oner 

In drawing ©ryden's chawtcter, Johnson has 
^n, though I suppose tmintentionally, some 
touclies of his own. Thus: ** The power that 
prpdominateii in his intellectual operaticMis was 
ratbi^r strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon 
all occasions that were presented, be studied rather 
tjian felt; and produced sentiments not such as 
Nature enforces, but meditation supplies. With 
the simple and elemental passions as they spring 
seiparatein the mind, be seems not much ac- 
quainted. He is, therefore, with all his variety 
of excellency, not often pathetick; and had so 
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little sensibility of the power of effusions purely 
natural, that he did not esteem them in others/' — 
It may indeed be observed, that in all the numerous 
writings of Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and 
even in his Tragedy, of which the subject is the 
distress of an unfortunate Princess, there is not a 
single passage that ever drew a tear. 

Various Readings in the Life of Dryden. 

" The reason of this general perusal, Addison 
has attempted to [find in] derive from the delight 
which the mind feels in the investigation of secrets. 

" His best actions are but [convenient] ina- 
bility of wickedness. 

" When once he had engaged himself in dispu- 
tation, [matter] thoughts flowed in on either side. 

" The abyss of an un-ideal [emptiness] vacancy. 

** These, like [many other harlots,] the harlots 
of other, men, had his love though not his appro- 
bation. 

'^ He [sometimes displays] descends to display 
his knowledge with pedantick ostentation. 

" French words which [were then used in] had 
m then crept into conversation." 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con 
amore, both from the early possession which that 
writer had taken from his mind, and from the 
pleasure which he must have felt, in for ever 
silencing all attempts to lessen his poetical fame, 
by demonstrating his excellence, and pronouncing 
the following triumphant eulogium: — " After all 
this, it is surely superfluous to answer the question 
that has once been asked. Whether Pope was a 
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poet? otherwise than by asking ih return, if Pope 
be not a poet, where is poetry to be found? To 
circumscribe poetry by a definition, will only shew 
the narrowness of the definer; though a definition 
which shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. 
Let us look round upon the present time, and back 
upon the past ; let us inquire to whom the voice 
of mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let 
their productions be examined, and their claims 
stated, and the pretensions of Pope will be no more 
disputed.*' 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, 
** Sir, a thousand years may elapse before there 
shall appear another man with a power of versifi^ 
cation equal to that of Pope/' That power must 
undoubtedly be allowed its due share in enhancing 
the value of his captivating composition. 

Johnson who had done liberal justice to War- 
burton in his edition of Shakespeare^ wBich was 
published duiing the life of that powerful writer, 
with still greater liberality took an opportunity, in 
the life of Pope, of paying the tribute due to him 
when he was no longer in " high place," but num- 
bered with the disad.* 

* Of Johnsou*s cohduct towards Warburton, a very honour, 
able notice is taken by the Editor of ** Tracts, by Warburton, 
and a Warburtonian, nqt admitted into the Collection of their 
respective Works*" Aft^ an able and " fond, though not 
tmdistinguishing," considei^ation of Warburton*s character, he 
says, " In two immortal ^orks, Johnson has stood forth in 
the foremost rank of his admirers. By the testimony of such 
a man, impertinence must be abashed, and malignity itself 
HHist be softened. Of literary merit, Johnson, as we all 
know, was a sagacious but a most severe judge. Such was 
his discernment, that h^ pierced into the most secret sprjxigs 

VOL. IV. E 
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It seems sttuiige> that two such men 83 Johnson 
and Warburton^ who lived in the same age and 

of homan actionB: and such was fais integrity, that he always 
weighed the moral charaoters of his fellow-creatives in the 
« balance of the sanctuary.' He was too courageous to pro- 
pitiate a rival, and too proud to truckle to a superiour. War- 
burton he knew, as I know him, and as every man of sense 
and virtue would wish to be known.— I mean, both from his 
own writings, and from the writings of those who dissented 
from his principlesi, or who envied his reputation. But;, as to 
favours, he had never received or asked any from the Bishop 
of Gloucester : and, if my memory fails me not, he had seen 
him only once, when they tflet almost without design, con- 
versed without much effort, and parted without any lasting 
impression of hatred or albcttoa. Y^ with all the ardour 
of sympatbetick genius, Johnson had done that spontaneous- 
ly and ably, which, by some writers, had been before at- 
tempted injudiciously, and which, by others, from, whom 
more successful attempts might have been expected, has 
not hitherto been done at all. He spoke well of Warburton, 
without insulting those whom Warburton despised. He sup- 
* pressed not th? imperfections of this extraordinary man, while 
he endeavoured to do justice to his numeroois and transcen- 
dental exedlencies. He defended him when living, amidst 
the clamours of his enemies ; and praised him when dead, 
amidst the silence of his friends.*' 

Having availed myself of this editor's eulogy on my departed 
friend, for which I warmly thank him, let me not suffer the 
lustre of his reputation, honestly acquired by prctfound learn- 
ing and vigorous eloquence, to be tarnished by a charge ©f 
illiberality. He has been accused of invidiously dragging again 
into light certain writings of a person respectable by his talents^ 
his learning, his station, and his age, which were published 
a great many years ago, and have since, it is said^ been si- 
lently given up by their authour. But when it is considered 
that these vnritings were not sins of y9utk, but deliberate 
works of one well-advanced in life, overflowing at once witk 
flattery to a great man of great interest in tke Church, and 
with vnjust and acrimoniow abuse of two men €f enuoeBt 
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country, should not only not have been in any 
degree of intimacy, but been almost personally * 
unacquainted. But such instances, though we 
must wonder at them, are not rare. If I am right- 
ly informed, after a careful enquiry, they never 
met but once, which was at the house of Mrs. 
French, in London, well known for her elegant 
assemblies, and bringing eminent characters toge* 
Iher. The interview proved to be mutually agree- 
able. 

I am well informed, that Warburton said of 
Johnson, ** I admire him, but I cannot bear his 
style : and that Johnson being told of this, said, 
** That is exactly my case as to him." The man- 
ner in which he expressed his admiration of the . 
fertility of Warburton's genius arid of the variety 
of his materials, was, " The table is always full, 
Sir. He brings things from the north, and the 
south, and from every quarter. In his * Divine 
Legation,' you ire always entertained. He carries 
you round and round, without carrying you for- 
ward to the point ; but then you have no wish to 
be carried forward.'* He said to the Reverend Mr. 
Strahan, ^' Warbarton is perhaps the last man 
- who has written witii a mind full of reading and 
reflection,'* 

merit; and that, though i\, would have been nareasonable to 
expect an humiliating recantation, no apology whatever has 
been made in the cool of the evening, for the oppressive fer- 
vour of the heat of the day ; no slight relenting indication has 
i^peared in any note, or any comer of later publications ; it 
is not fair to understand him at superciliously persevering? 
When he allows the shafts to remain in the wounds, and will 
not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it wrong, is it ool ^enerou^ 
to become an indignant avenger? 
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it is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, 
Johnson takes notice of Dr. Warburlon^s using a 
mode of expression which he himself used, and 
that not seldom, to the great oflfence of those who 
did not know him. Having occasion to mention 
a note, stating, the diflferent parts which were 
executed by the associated translators of " The 
Odyssey," he says, " Dr. Warburton told me, in 
his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note a lie.' The language is warm 
indeed ; and, I must own, cannot be justified in 
consistency with a decent regard to the established 
forms of speech. Johnson had accustomed him- 
self to use the word Zfe, to express a mistake or 
an errour in relation; in short, when the thing 
was not so as told, though the relator did not mean 
to deceive. When he thought there was inten- 
tional falsehood in the relater, his expression was, 
" He lies J and he knows he lies.'' 

Speaking of Pope's not having been known to 
excel in conversation, Johnson observes, that 
** traditional memory retains no sallies of raillery, 
or sentences of observation ; nothing either pointed 
or solid, wise or merry ; and that one apophthegm 
only is recorded." In this respect. Pope differed 
widely from Johnson, whose conversation was, 
perhaps, more admirable than even his writings, 
however excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, however, 
favoured me with one repartee of Pope, of which 
Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after justly 
censuring him for having ** nursed in his mind a 
foolish dis-esteem of Kings," tells us, '* yet a little 
regard shewn him by the Prince of Wales melted 
s obduracy; and he had not much to say when 
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he was asked by his Royal Highness, how he could 
love a Prince^ while he disliked Kings V The an- 
swer which Pope made, was, ** The young lion is 
harmless, and even playful ; but when his claws 
are full grown, he becomes cruel, dreadful, and 
mischievous." 

But although we have no collection of Pope's 
sayings, it is not therefore to be concluded, that 
he was not agreeable in social intercourse; for 
Johnson has been heard to say, that '* the happiest 
conversation is that of which nothing is distinctly 
remembered, but a general effect of pleasing im- 
pression." The late Lord Somerville,* who saw 
much both of great and brilliant life, told me, that 
he had dined in company with Pope, and that after 
dinner the little man^ as he called him, drank his 
bottle of Burgundy, and was exceedingly gay and 
entertaining. 

I cannot withhold from my great friend a cen- 
sure of at least culpable inattention, to a noble- 
man, who, it has been shewn, behaved to him with 

• James Lord Somerville, who died in 1766. 

Let me here express my grateful remembrance of Lord So« 
merviUe's kindness to me, at a very early period. He was 
the first person of high rank, that took particular notice of 
me in the way most flattering to a young man fondly ambi- 
tious of being distinguished for his literary talents ; and by 
the honour of his encouragement made me think well of my- 
self, and aspire to deserve it better. He had a happy art of 
communicating his varied knowledge of the world, in sh6rt 
remarks and anecdotes, with a quiet pleasant gravity, that was 
exceedingly engaging. Never shall I forget the hours which 
I enjoyed with him at his apartments in the Royal Palace of 
Holy- Rood House, and at his seat near Edinburgh, which he 
himself had formed with an elegant taste. 

E 3 . 
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uncommon politeness. He says, " Except Lord 
Bathurst, none of Pope's noble friends were such 
as that a good man would wish to have bis inti- 
macy with them known to posterity^" This will 
not apply to Lord Mansfield, who was not enno- 
bled in Pope's life time ; but Johnson should have 
recollected, that Lord Marchmont was one of 
those noble friends. He includes his Lordship 
along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge of neg* 
lect.of the papers which Pope left by his will; 
when, in truth, as I myself pointed out to him, 
before he wrote that poet's life, the papers were 
** committed to the $ok care and judgment of Lord 
Bolingbroke, unless he (Lord Bolingbroke) shall 
not survive me;" so that Lord Marchmont had no 
concern whatever with them. After the first Edi- 
tion of the Lives, Mr. Malone, whose love of jus- 
tice is equal to his accuracy, made, in my bearing, 
the same remark to Johnson ; yet he omitted to 
correct the erroneous statement. These particu- 
lars I mention, in the belief that there was only 
forgetfulness in my friend;* but I owe this much to 
the Earl of Marchmont's reputation, who, were 
there no other memorials, wilUbe immortiilized by 
that Bne of Pope, in the verses on his Grotto: 

'•And the bright flame was shot through Marchmonfs soul/' 

• Various Readmgs in the Ltfe of 1^0¥z. 

" [Somewhat free] stffficiently bold^ in his cri- 
ticism* 

" All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 

" Strikes the imagination with far [mctelp'eater 
force. 
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*' It is [probably] c&rtainlji the nobleBt version of 
poetry which the world has ever seen. 

" Every sheet enabled him to write the next with 
[less trouble] more facility. 

*• No man sympathizes with [vanity depressed] 
the sorrows of vanity. 

" It had been [criminal] less easily excused. 

" When he [threatened to lay down] talked of 
laying down his pen. 

^* Society [is so named emphatically in opposi- 
tion to] politically regulated, is a state contradis- 
tinguished from a state of nature. 

*' A fictitious life of an [absurd] infatuated 
scholar. 

*' A foolish [contempt, disregard,] disesteem of 
Kings. 

•* His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows [were 
like those of other mortals] acted strongly upon his 
mind. 

'^ Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to 
[accumulate] retain it. 

'^ A mfaki [excursive] active, ambitious, and ad- 
venturous. 

*^ In its [noblest] widest searches still longing to 
go forward. 

^^ He wrote in such a manner as might expose 
hdta to few [neglects] hazards. 

* * The [reasonableness] jW*ice of my determina- 
tion. 

^' A [£a.vouriteQ delicious employment of the 
po^ts. 

** More terrifick and more powerful [beii^] 
pkantoms perfidrm on the stormy ocean. 

£ 4 
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" The inventor of [those] tkis pretty [beings] na- 
tion. 
" The [mind] heart naturally loves truth.'* 

in the Life of Addison we find an unpleasing 
account of his having lent Steele a hundred pounds, 
and reclaimed " his loan by an execution/' In 
the new edition of the Biographia Britannica, the 
authenticity of this anecdote is denied. But Mr. 
Malone has obliged me with the following note 
concerning it : — 

" Many persons having doubts concerning this 
fact, I applied to Dr. Johnson, to Jearn on what 
authority he asserted it. He told me, he had it 
from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, 
and who mentioned, thiat Steele told him the story 
with tears in his eyes. Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson 
said, likewise informed him of this remarkable 
transaction, from the relation of Mr. Wilkes the 
comedian, who was also an intimate of Steele's. — 
Some in defence of Addison, have said, that ^ the 
act was done with the good-natured view of rousing 
Steele, and correcting that profusion which always 
made him necessitous.'—* If that were the case, 
(said Johnson,) and that he only wanted to alarm 
Steele, he would afterwards have returned the 
money to his friend, which it is not pretended he 
did.' — * This, too, (he add^d,) might be retorted 
by an advocate for Steele, who might alledge, that 
he did not repay the loan intentionally, merely to 
see whether Addison would be mean and ungene- 
rous enough to make use of legal process to recover 
it. But of such speculations there is no end : we 
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caoDot dive into the hearts of men ; but their ac- 
tions are open to observation.' 

'' I then mentioned to him that some people 
thought that Mr. Addison's character was so pure^ 
that the fact, though true, ought to have been sup- 
pressed. He saw no reason for this. * If nothing 
but the bright side of characters should be shewn, 
we should sit down in despondency, and think it 
utterly impossible to imitate them in any thing. 
The sacred writers (he observed) related the vici- 
ous as well as the virtuous actions of men ; which 
had this moral effect, that it kept mankind irom 
despair, into which otherwise they would naturally 
fall, were they not supported by the recollection 
that others had offended like themselves, and by 
penitence and amendment of life had been restored 
to the favour of Heaven." 

'' E. M." 

" March 15, 1782. 

The last paragraph of this note is of great im- 
portance ; and I request that my readers may con- 
sider it with particular attention. It will be after- 
wards referred to in this work. 

Various Readings in the Life of Addison. 

'^ [But he was our first example] He was, how- 
ever, one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

" And [overlook] despise their masters. 

^^ His instructions were such as the [state] cha- 
racter oihis [own time] reo^er^ made [necessary] 
proper. 

" His purpose was to [diffuse] infuse literary 
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curiosity by genUt and unsuspected conveyance 
[among] into the gay, the idle, and die wealtiiy. 

** Fmmed rather for those that [wbh] are kdm- 
ing to write. 

" Domestick [mtoners] scenes*'' 

In his life oi Parn£LL) I wonder that Johnson 
omitted to insert an Epitaph which be had long 
befwe composed for that amiable man^ without 
ever writing it dowui but which he was so good as, 
at my request^ to dictate to me, by which means 
it has been preserved* 

"J5Kc requiesdt Thomas Parnell, S. T. P. 

*' Qui SMcerdos pariter et pocta^ 

^* Utrasque partes ita implevit, 

^' Vt neque sacerdoti suavitMt poet€ef 

** Necpoeta sacerdatis sanctitas, detsntr 

Various Readings in the Life of Parhell. 

" About three years [after] afterwards. 

" [Did not much want] wai in no great need of 
improvement. 

" But his prosperity did not last long [was 
clouded with that which took away all his powers 
of enjoying either profit or pleasure^ the death of 
his wife, whom he is said to^ have lamented with 
such sorrow, as hastened his end.*] His end, 
whatever was the cause, was now approaching. 

'* In the Hermit, the [composition] nafrative, 
as it is less airy, is less pleasing.** 

* I should have thought that Johnson, who had Mi the 
severe ilfflietioa from which Famell nevtr rocorered, would 
have preserved this passage. 
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In the life of Blackm6rE| we find that writer's 
reputation generously cleared by Johnson fron the 
cloud of prejudice which the nudignity of contem- 
porary wits had raised around it In this spirited 
exertion of justice, he has been imitated by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds^ in his praise of the architectare 
of Vanburgb. 

We trace Johnson s own charactefr in bis obser- 
vations on Blackmore's '^ magnanimity as an au- 
tbour.** — •* The incessant attacks of hb^enedues, 
whether serious or merry, are never discovered to 
have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his 
confidebce in himself/' Johnson, I retollect, oOce 
told me; laughing heartily, that he understood it 
bad been said of him, ^^ He appears not to feel ; 
but when he is ahne^ depend upon it, he iuffers 
sadly. ^ I am as obtain at I can be of any man's 
reAl Sentiments, that he ^oyed the! perpettial 
shower of little hostile arrows, as evidences of hia 
fame. 

Yariom Readings in the Life of Blackmore. 

" To [set] engage poetry [on the side] in the 
cae^e of virtue^ 

'^ He lii^wise [established] enforced the truth of 
Revelation. 

^* [Eandness]&Met;oib;iC€ was ashamed to favour. 

^* His practice, which was once [very extensive] 
invidiously great. 

" There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful 
name [of] which he has not [shewn] taught his 
reader how [it is to be opposed] to impose* 

*' Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 
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** [He wrote] but produced likewise a work of a 
different kind. 

" At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

** Faults which many tongues [were desirous] 
tmuld have made haste to publish. 

" But though he [had not] could not boast of 
much critical knowledge. 

" He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

" Or had ever elated his [mind] views to that 
ideal perfection which every [mind] genius bom to 
excel is condemned always to pursue and never 
overtake. 

" The [first great] fundamental principle of 
wisdom and of virtue." 

Various Readings in the Life 0/ Philips. 

" His dreadful [rival] antagonist Pope. 

" They [have not often much] \ are not loaded 
with thought. 

** In his translation from Pindar, he [will not 
be denied to have reached] found the art of reach- 
ing all the obscurity of the Theban bard." . 

Various Readings in the Life of Congreve. 

" Congreve's conversation must surely have been 
at least equally pleasing with his writings. 

" It apparently [requires] presupposes a familiar 
knowledge of many characters. 

" Reciprocation of [similies] conceits. 

** The dialogue is quick and [various] sparkling^ 

** Love for Love ; a comedy [more drawn from 
life] of nearer alliance to life. 

** The general character of his miscellanies is, 
that they shew little wit and [no] little virtue. 
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^^ [Perhaps] certainly be bad not tbe fire requi- 
.site for tbe higber species of lyrick poetry.** 

Various Readings in the Life o/Tickell. 

" [Longed] long wished to peruse it. 
*^ At tbe [accession] arrival of King George. 
'^ Fiction [unnaturally] unskilfully compounded 
of Grecian deities and Gothick fairies." 

Various Readings in the Life o/* Akenside. 

" For [anotber] a different purpose. 

*^ [A furious] an unnecessary and outrageous 
zeal. 

^^ [Sometbing wbicb] what be called and tbought 
liberty. 

" A [favourer of innovation] loiDer ofcontradic* 
tion. 

" Warburton's [censure] objections. 

" His rage [for liberty] of patriotism. 

" Mr. Dyson witb [a zeal] an ardour of friend- 
sbip." 

In the Life of Lyttleton, Johnson seems ^ 
have been not favourably disposed towards that 
nobleman. Mrs. Tbrale suggests that he was of- 
fended by Molly Aston's preference of bis Lord- 
ship to him."* I can by no means join in tbe cen- 

* Let not my readers smile to think of Johnson's bemg a 
candidate for female favour; Mr. Peter Garrick assured me, 
that he was told by a lady, that in her opinion Johnson was 
" a very seducing man." Disadvantages of person and man- 
ner may be forgotten, where mtellectual pleasure is commu- 
nicated to a susceptible mind; and that Johnson was capable of 
feeling the most dehcate and disinterested attachment, appears 
from the followbg letter, which is pubhshed by Mrs. Thrale, 
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sore bestowed by Johnson on his Lordship, whom 
he calls *^ poor Lyttleton/* for returning tiianks to 
the Critical Reviewers, for having " kindly com- 
mended" his *' Dialogues of the Dead."" Such 
"acknowledgements (says my friend) never can be 
proper, since, Aey must be paid either for flattery 
or for justice.*^ In my opinion, tiie most upright 
man, who has been tried on a false accusation, 
may, when he is acquitted, make a bow to his 
jury. And when those, who are so much the ar- 
biters of literary merit, as in a considerable degree 
to influence the publick opinion, review an au- 
thour's work, placido lumine^ when I am afraid 
mgnkind in general are better pleased with seve- 
rity, he may surely express a grateful sense of 
their civility. 

Various Readings in the Idfe of Lyttleton. 

** He solaced {himself] Hs grief by writing a 
long poem to hw memory. 

with some others to the same person, of which the excellence 
Is not so apparent : 

" TO MISS BOOTHBT. 

*^ IXBABE9T MAPAJf, January, 1755^ 

^ Though I am afraid your iHoess leaves you little leisure 
for the reception of airy dvilitiesy yet I cannot forbear to pay 
you my congratulations on the new year ; and to declare my 
wishes that your years to come may be many and happy. la 
this wish, indeed, I include myself, who have none but you 
on whom my heart reposes; yet surely i wisdi you good, even 
though your situation were such as should permit you to com- 
municate no gratifications to, dearest, dearest Madam, 

Tour, &c. 

** Sam. Johnson.'^ 
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^' The production rather [of a mind that means 
well than thinks vigorously] as it seoM of Idsurc 
th4n ofstudjf, ratk&r ^^ions than compadtians. 

" His last literary Iwork] prodnction. 

*' [Found the way] undertook to persuade." 

As the introdijiction to his critical examinatioD 
of the gpnius and writing of Young, he did Mr. 
Herbert Cr(;)ft, thep a Barrist^ of lincolo's Inn, 
now a, clergyman^ the honoMr to adopt a Life of 
Ypui^ i9^iitteQ by that gentleman, who was t^ 
friend of Pr, Young's son, and wished tp vindicaie 
hun Irom spme very eiToneous remarks to his pre- 
judice. Mr. Croft's perforinance was suligected lo 
the revi^ioii of Dr. Johnson^ aa appeav9 from tbe 
following note to Mr. John Nichols : 
_ " This life of Dr. Young was written by a 
friend of hiB sop. What is crossed with Uadk ip 
expui^^ by the 4uthoiir> wl^at is crossed with ned 
is expupgad by loe. If you find any thing mai:e 
that can be well omined, I shall not be sorry to 
see it yet shorter.'' 

It ha^ always i^peared to me to have a coB3i* 
decable shajre of mi^riti and to display a pretty $iic** 
cessful imt^fim of Johnson's style. When I meot> 
tioned this to a very eminent litarary character^ he 
opposed me vehemently, exclaiming, ^' Nq» no^ it 
is not a good imitation of Johnson; it ha3 dll Im 
ppmp without his force; it has all the nodosities 
of the oak without its strength." This waa aa 
image so happy^ that one might have thought he 
would have been satisfied with it ; but he was not. 
And setting hig mind again to work, he added» 
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with exquisite felicity, ^^ It has all the contortions 
of tlie Sybil, without the inspiration." 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against sup- 
posing that Young was a gloomy man; and men- 
tions, that " his parish was indebted to the good 
humour of the authour of the * Night Thoughts' 
for an Assembly and a Bowling Green." A letter 
from a noble foreigner is quoted, in which he is 
said to have been "very pleasant in conversation." 

Mr. Langton, who frequently visited him, in- 
forms me, thit there was an air of benevoleqce in 
his manner, but that he could obtain from him less 
information than he had hoped to receive from 
one who had lived ao much in intercourse with the 
brightest men of what has been called the Au- 
gustan age of England; and that he shewed a de- 
gree of eager quriosity concerning the common oc- 
currences that were then passing, which appeared 
somewhat remarkable in a man of such intellectual 
stores, of such an advanced age, and who had re- 
tired from life with declared disappointment in his 
expectations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, 
and his cheerfulness of temper, appeared in a little 
story which he himself told to Mr. Langton, when 
they were walking in his garden : " Here (said he) 
I had put a handsome sun-dial, with this inscrip- 
tion, Eheufugaces! which (speaking with a smile) 
was sadly verified, for by the next morning my 
dial had been carried oflF."* 

* The late Mr. James Ralph told Lord Macartney, that he 
passed im evening with Dr. Young at Lord Melcombe's (then 
Mr. Doddington) at Hammersmith. The Doctor happenmg 
to go out into the garden, Mx. Doddh^fon, observed to him, 
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It gives me much pleasure to observe, that how- 
ever Johnson may have casually talked, yet when 
he sits, as " ardent judge zealous to his trust, giv- 
ing sentence" upon the excellent works of Young, 
he allows them the high praise to which they are 
justly entitled. " The Universal Passion (says 
he) is indeed a very great performance, — his dis- 
tichs have the weigjit of solid sentiment, and his 
points the sharpness of resistless truth.^ 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson's 
decision upon ** Night Thoughts,*' which I 
esteem as a mass of the grandest and richest 
poetry that human genius has ever produced : and 
was delighted to find this character of that work: 
" In his * Night Thoughts,' he has exhibited 
a very wide display of original poetry, variegated 
with deep reflection and striking allusions: a wil- 
derness of thought, in which the fertility of fancy 
scatters flowers- of every hue and of every odour. 
This is one of the few poems in which blank verse 
could not be changed for rhyme, but with disad- 
vantage." And afterwards, " Particular lines are 
not to be regarded ; ""the power is in the whole; 
and in the whole there is a magnificence like that 
ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence 
of vast extent and endless diversity/' 

But there is in this Poem not only all that 
Johnson so well brings in view, but a power of the 
Pathttick beyond almost any example that I have 
seen. He who does not feel his nerves shaken, 

on his return; that it was a dreadful night, as in truth it was, 
there being a violent storm of rain and wind. 'No, Sir, 
(replied the Doctor) it is a very fine night. The Lord is 
abroad/ 

VOL. IV. F 
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and his heart pierced by many passages in this 
extraordinary work, particularly by ihat piost af- 
fecting one, which describes the gradual torment 
suffered by tlie contemplation of an object of af- 
fectionate atta^ment visibly and certainly decay- 
ing Iqto dis^lptiiop, QWBt be of a hard and c^tir 
nate frame. 

To all tke other excaUencips of * Night 
Thoughts^ let me add the great and peculiar oq^ 
tbat tb^y coqtain not only the nobliest sentiments 
of vtFtiie^ abd contemplations on imrpertality, but 
ttie Ckmti^n Sacrifice^ the Divine Propitiation^ 
with all its interesting circumstances, and consola- 
tions to ^' a wounded spi^rit,'' solemnly and poeti- 
cally displayed in such imagery and language, as 
oaimot &il to exalt, animate, and soothe the truly 
(Hous. No book whatever c^^n be recommended 
to young persons, with better hopes of seasoning 
tbdr minds with vital religion^ than " Young's 
Night Thoughts/' 

In the life of Swift, it appears to me that 
Johnson had a certain d^ree of prejqdice against 
that extraordinary man, of which I have elsewhere 
had occasion to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan 
imputed it to a supposed apprehension in Johnson^ 
that Swift had not been sufficiently active m ob- 
taining for him an Irish d^ee when it was soli- 
cited, but of this there was not sufficient evi- 
dence; and let me not presume to charge Johnson 
with injustice, ^because he did not thipk so highly 
of the writings of this authour as 1 have done from 
my youth upv^^ards. Yet tha.t }ie had an unfa- 
vourable bias is evident, were it only from that 
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passage in which he speaks of Swift's practice of 
saving, as ^* first ridiculous and at last detestaUeV 
and yet after some examination of circumstances, 
finds himself obliged to own, that '* it will per* 
haps appear that he only liked one mode of ex- 
pense better than another, and saved merely that 
he might have something to give/' 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift's 
life, should be often inculcated : ** It may be justly 
supposed, that there was in his conversation what 
appears so frequently in his letters, an affectation 
of familiarity with the great, an ambition of mo« 
mentary equality, sought and etijoyed by the neg- 
lect of those ceremonies which custom has estab- 
lished as the barriers between one order of society 
and another. This transgression of regularity was 
by himself and his admirers termed greatness of 
soul; but a great mind disdains to hold any thing 
by courtesy, and therefore never usurps what a 
lawful claimant may take away. He that en- 
croaches on another's dignit]/, puts himself in his 
power; he is either repelled with helpless indig- 
nity, or endured by clemency and condescen* 
sioo." 

VarioiM Readings in the Life ^ Swift. 

" Charity may be persuaded to think that it 
might be written by a man of a peculiar [opinions] 
character J without ill intention. 

" He did not [disown] deny it. 

" [To] by whose kindness it is not unlikely that 
he was [indebted for] advanced to his benefices* 

** [With] /(>r this purpose he had recourse to 
Mr, Harley. 

r2 
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*^ Sharpe, whom be [represents] describes as 
< the harmlesfi tool of others' hate.' 

" Harl^ was slow because be was [irresolute] 
doubtful. 

** When [readers were not many] we were not 
yet a nation of readers. 

*' [Every man who] he that could say he knew 
him. 

*^ Every man of known influence has so many 
[more] petitions [than] which he [can] cannot 
grant, that he must necessarily offend more than 
be [can gratify] gratifies. 

^' Ecclesiastical [preferments] benefices. 

** Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 

*' [As a writer] In his works he has given very 
different specimens. 

*^ On all common occasions he habitually [as- 
sumes] affects a style of [superiority] arrogance. 

** By the [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

*' That their merits filled the world [and] or 
that there was no [room ior]hope of move'* 

I have not confined myself to the order of the 
•* Lives," in making my few remarks. Indeed a 
different order is observed in the original publica- 
tion, and in the collection of Johnson's Works. 
And should it be objected, th>t many of my va- 
rious readings are inconsiderable, those who make 
an objection will be pleased to consider, that such 
small particulars are intended for those who are 
nicely critical in composition, to whom they will 
be an acceptable selection. 

" Spence's Anecdotes," which are frequently 
quoted and referred to in Johnson's " Lives of the 
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Poets/' are in a manuscript collection, made by 
the Reverend Mr. Joseph Spence, containing a 
number of particulars concerning eminent tnen. 
To each anecdote is marked the name of the per- 
son on whose authority it is mentioned. This va- 
luable collection is the property of the Duke of 
Newcastie, who, upon the application of Sir Lucas 
Pepys, was pleased to permit it to be put into the 
hands of Dr. Johnson, who I am sorry to think 
made but an awkward return. " Great assistance 
(says he) has been given me by Mr. Spence's Col- 
lection^ of which I consider the communication as 
a favour worthy of publick acknowledgement/' 
but he has not owned to whom he was obliged ; 
so that the acknowledgement is unappropriated to 
his Grace. 

While the world in general was filled with ad- 
miration of Johnson's " Lives of the Poets," there 
were narrow circles in which prejudice and resent- 
ment were fostered, and from which attacks of dif- 
ferent sorts issued against him.* By some violent 
Whigs he was arraigned of injustice to Milton; by 
some Cambridge men of depreciating Gray; and 
his expressing with a dignified freedom what he 
really thought of George, Lord Lyttleton, gave 
offence to some of the friends of that nobleman, 
and particularly produced a declaration of war 

* From this disreputable class, I except an ingenious, 
though not satisfactory defence of Hammond, which I did 
not see till lately, by the favour of its author, my amiable 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Bevil, who published it without his 
name. It is a juvenile performance, but elegantly written,- 
with classical enthusiasm of sentiment, and yet with a be* 
coming modesty, and great respect for Dr. Johnson. 

f3 
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against him from Mrs« Montagu, the ingetiious 
Essayist on Shakespeare, between Atbom and his 
Lordship a commerce of reciprocal compliments 
had long been carried on. In this War the ^tnalleit 
powers in alliance with him were of course led to 
engage^ at least on the defensive, and thus I £Dr 
one, was excluded from the enjoyment of " A 
Feast of Reason/' such as Mr. Cumberland has 
''described, with a keen, yet just and delicate pen, 
in his "Observer," These minute inconveni-- 
ences gave not the least disturbance to Johnson. 
He nobly said, when I talked to him of the feeble^ 
though shrill outcry which he had raised, " Sir, I 
considered myself as entrusted with a certain por* 
tion of truth. I have given my opinion sincerely ; 
let them shew where they think me wrong." 

While my friend fs thus ccmtemplated in the 
splendor derived from his last and perhaps most 
admirable work, I introduce him M^ith peculiar 
propriety as the correspondent of Warren 
Hastings! a man whose regard reflects dignity 
even upon Johnson ; a man, the extent of whose 
abilities was equal to that of his power; and who, 
by those who are fortunate enough to know him in 
private life, is admired for his literature and taste, 
and beloved for the candour, moderation, and 
mildness of his character. Were I capaWe of 
paying a suitable tribute of admiration to him, I 
diould certainly not withhold it at a moment* 
when it is not possible that I should be suspected 
of being an interested flatterer. But how weak 
woirld be my voice after that of tfce million^ whom 
he governed. His condescending and obligtftg 

♦ January, 1791. 
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cMnpIiatfce with trly solifcitttion, I i^hb hamblfe 
gratittkle ncknowledgef; and while by pmblidiimg 
his letter to me, accompanying the valuable com- 
mubication, I do eminent honour to my great 
iriend, I shall entirely disregard any invidious 
ftdggestions, that as I in some degree participate in 
the honour, I have, Ht the samle time, the giatifi- 
cation of my own vanity in view. 

** TO JAMES BOSWKLL, ESQ. 

•* 8iK^ " Park-lane, Dec. % 1790. 

** I HAVE been fortunately spared the trouble- 
some suspense of a long search, to which, in per- 
formance of my promise^ I had devoted this morrt- 
ing, by lighting upon the objects of it among the 
first papers that I kid my iiaflds on; my venera- 
tion for your great and ^lod friend Dr. Johnson, 
and the pride^ or I hope, something of a better 
sentiment, which I indulge in possessing such me- 
ihorials of his good will towards me, having inf- 
duced me to bind them in a parcel containing 
other select papers, and labeHed with the titles 
appertaining to them. They consist but of threO 
letters, which I believe were all that I ever' re- 
ceived from Dr. Johnson. Of these, one, which 
was written in quadruplicate, under the different 
dates of its respective dispatch^ has already beeA 
made publick, but not from any communication 
of mine. This, however, I have joined to the 
rest; and have now the pleasure of sending thetti 
to you, for the use to which yot> informed me it 
was your desire to destine them. 

^* My promise was pledged with the condition 
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that if the letters ware found to contain any thing 
which should render them improper for the pub* 
lick eye, you would dispense with the performance 
of it. You will have the goodness, I am sure, to 
pardon my recalling this stipulation to yqur recol- 
lection, as I shall be loth to appear negligent of 
that obligation which is always implied in an epis- 
tolary confidence. In the reservation of that right 
I have read them over with the most scrupulous 
attention, but have not seen in them the slightest 
cause on that ground to withhold them from you* 
But, though not on that, yet on another ground I 
owA I feel a little, yet but a little, reluctance to part 
with them: I mean on that of my own credit^ 
which I fear will suffer by the information con- 
veyed by them, that I was early in the possession 
of such valuable instructions for the beneficial em- 
ployment of the influence of my late station, and 
(as it may seem) have so little availed myself of 
them. Whether I could, if it were necessary, 
defend myself against such an imputation, it little 
concerns the world to know. I look only to the 
effect which these relicks may produce, considered 
as evidences of the virtues of their authour: and 
believing that they will be found to display an un- 
common warmth of private friendship, and a mind 
ever attentive to. the improvement and extention 
of useful knowledge, and solicitous for the interests 
of mankind, I can cheerfully submit to the little 
sacrifice of my own fame, to contribute to the 
illustration of so great and venerable a character. 
They cannot be better applied, for that end, than 
by being entrusted to your hands. Allow me, with 
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this offering, to infer from it a proof of the very 
great esteem with which I have the honour to pro- 
fess myself, Sir, 

'* Your most obedient 
** And most humble servant, 

" Warren Hastings." 

'* P. S. At some future time, and when you 
have no further occasion for these papers* I shall 
be obliged to you if you will return them." 

The last of the three letters thus graciously put 
into my hands, and which has already appeared in 
publick, belongs to this year; but I shall previously 
insert the first two in the order of their dates. 
They altogether form a grand group in my biogra- 
phical picture. 

" TO THE HONOURABLE WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 
*' SIR, 

" Though I have had but little personal 
knowledge of you, I have had enough to make me 
wish for more ; and though it be now a long time 
since I was honoured by your visit, I had too 
much pleasure from it to forget it. By those whom 
we delight to remember, we are unwilling to be 
forgotten ; and therefore I cannot omit this oppor- 
tunity of reviving myself in your memory by a 
letter which you will receive from the hands of my 
friend Mr. Chambers;* a man, whose purity of 
manners and vigour of mind are sufficient to make 
every thing welcome that he brings. 

• Afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of his Majesty's 
Judges in Ipdia. 
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** That this is my only reason for writing, i^ill 
be too apparent by the uselesshess of my letter to 
any other purpose. I have no questions to ask ; 
not that I want curiosity after either the ancient or 
present state of regions, in which have been seen 
aH the power and splendour of wide-extended em- 
pire ; and which, as by some grant of natural su- 
periority, supply the rest of the world with almost 
all that pride desires, and luxury enjoys. But my 
knowledge of them is tod scanty to furnish me with 
proper topicks of inquiry ; I can only wish for in- 
formation ; and hope, that a mind comprehensive 
like yours will find leisure, amidst the cares of 
your important station, to inquire into many sub-' 
jects of which the European world either thinks 
not at all, or thinks with deficient intelligence and 
uncertain conjecture. I shall hope, that he who 
once intended to increase the learning of his coun- 
tiy by the introduction of the Persian language, 
will examine nicely the traditions ant;} histories 
of tKe East ; that he will survey the wonders of 
its ancient edifices, and trace the vestiges of its 
ruined cities j and that, at his return, we shall 
know the arts and opinions of a race of men, from 
whom very little has been hitherto derived. 

•* You, Sir, have no need of being told by me, 
how much may be added by your attention and 
patronage to experimental knowledge and natural 
history. There are arts of manufacture practised 
in the countries in which you preside, which are 
yet very imperfectly known here, either to arti- 
ficers or philosophers, ^f the natural produc- 
tions, animate and inanimate, we yet have so 
little intelligence, that our books are- filled, I fear. 
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with conjectures about things which an Indian 
peasant knows by his senses. 

" Many oif those things iny first wish is to see ; 
tny second to know, by such accounts as a man 
like you will be able to give. 

** As I have not skill to ask proper questions, 
I have likewise no such access to great men bl^ can 
etiable me to send you any political information. 
Of the agitations of an unsettled government, and 
and the struggles of a feeble ministry, care is doubt* 
less taken to give you more exact accounts than I 
can obtain. If you are inclined to interest your- 
self much in public transactions, it is no misfortune 
to you to be distant from them. 

** That literature is not totally forsaking us, and 
thai your favourite language is not neglected, will 
appear from the book,* which I should have 
pleased myself more with sending, if I could have 
presented it bound : but time was waiting. I 
beg, howtver. Sir, that you will accept it from a 
man very desirous of your regard; and that if you 
think me able to gratify you by any thing more 
important you will employ me. 

" I am now going to take leave, perhaps a very ' 
long leave, of my dear Mr. Chambers. That he 
is going to live where you g6vem, may justly 
alleviate the regard of parting ; and the hope of 
seeing both him and you again, which I am not 
willing to mingle with doubt, must, at present, 
comfort as it can, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson.^ 
*• Marck 3a, 111 4. 

• Jones's " Persian Grammar." 
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TO THE SAME. 
" SIR, 

" Being informed, that by the departure of 
a ship there is now an opportunity of writing to 
Bengal, I am unwilling to slip out of your me- 
mory by my own negligence, and therefore take 
the liberty of reminding you of my existence, by 
sending you a book which is not yet made publick. 

" I have lately visited a region less remote, and 
less illustrious than India, which afforded some 
occasions for s^peculation. What has occurred to 
me, I have put into the volume,*^ of which I beg 
your acceptance. 

^^ Men in your station seldom have prescints 
totally disinterested ; my book is received, l^t me 
now make my request. 

** There is, Sir, somewhere within your govern- 
ment, a young adventurer, one Chaucey Laurence, 
whose father is one of my oldest friends. Be 
pleased to shew the young man what countenance 
is fit, whether he wants to be restrained by your 
authority, or encouraged by your favour. His 
father is now President of the College of Physi- 
c^s, a man venerable for his knowledge, ^and 
more venerable for his virtue. 

" I wish you a prosperous government, a safe 
return, and, a long enjoyment of plenty aud tran- 
quillity. 

" 1 am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient, 

" And most humble servant, 

Sam. Johkson>'^ 

** London, Dec. 30th, 1774. 

• " Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland.*' 
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TO THE SAME. 



'* SIE, 



^ Jan. 9, 1781. 



^ Amidst the importance and multiplicity of 
affairs in which your great office engages you, I 
take the liberty of recalling your attention for a 
moment to literature, and will not prolong the in* 
temiption by an apology which your character 
makes needless. 

** Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and long 
esteemed in the India-House, after having tran- 
slated Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto. How well 
he is qualified for his undertaking he has already 
shewn. He is desirous, Sir, of your favor in pro- 
moting his proposals, and flatters me by supposing 
tha.t my testimony may advance his interest. 

*^ It is a new thing for a clerk of the India- 
House to translate poets ; — ^it b new for a Gover- 
nor of Bengal to patronize learning. That he 
may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that learn- 
ing may flourish under your protection, is the wbh 
of. Sir, » 

'' Your m<>st humble servant, 

'* Sam. Johnson.'* 

I wrote to him in February, complaining of 
having been troubled by a recurrence of the per- 
plexing question of Liberty and Necessity ;— and 
and mentioning that I hoped soon to meet him 
again in London. 

** TO JAMES BOSWELL, FSQ. 
,, DEAR SIR, \ 

** I HOPED you had got rid of all this hypo- 
crisy of misery. What have you to do with 
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Liberty and Necessity ? Or what more than to 
hold your tongue about it? Do not doubt but I 
shall be most heartily glad to see you here ^gain, 
for 1 love every part about you but your affec- 
tation of distress. 

'' I have at last finished my Lives, ^nd have 
Ifud up for you a load of copy, all out of order, 
so that it will amuse you a long time to set it right 
Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be a^ 
happy as we can. We will go again to the Mitre, 
and talk old times over. 

" I am, dear Sir, 
** Your's affectionately, 

Sam. Johnson.'' 
•'March 14, 1781. 

On Monday, March 19, I anived in London, 
and on Tuesday, the 20th. met him in Fleet- 
street, walking, or rather indeed moving along; 
for his peculiar march is thus descfibed in a very 
just an^ picturesque manner, in a short Life* ,of 
him published very soon after his death : — ** When 
he walked the streets, what with the constant roll 
of his bead, and the concomitant motion of his 
body, he appeared to make his way by that mo- 
tion, i6dependent of his feet.*' That he was often 
much stared at while he advanced in this mannef, 
may easily be believed ; but it was not safe to 
muke sport of one so robust as he was. Mr. 

• Published by Kearsley, with this well-K^hosen motto : 

, " ; — From his cradle 

** He was a Scholar, and a ripe and good one: 

'< And to add greater honours to his age 

** Than man could give him, he died fearing Heaven." 

SLHAltES^EARBi* 
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^Lsngton saw him one day, in a fit of absence, by 
a sudden start, drive the load off a porter's back, 
and walk forward briskly, without being conscious 
of what he had done. The porter was very angry, 
but stood still, and eyed the huge figure with 
much earnestness, till he was satisfied that his 
wisest course was to be quiet, and take up his 
burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a 
long separation, was a pleasing surprise to ua 
both. He stepped aside with me into Falcon- 
court, and made kind enquiries about my fisunily, 
and as we were in a hurry gcnng different ways, 
I promised to call on him next day ; be said he 
^as engaged to go out in the morning. ** £ariy» 
Sir?'' said I. Johnson. "Why, Sir, a London 
morning does not go with the sun." 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me 
a great portion of hi3 original manuscript of his 
* Lives of the Poets," which he had preserved for 
me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that 
he was now very ill, and had removed, I suppose 
by the solicitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a hpuse in 
Grosvenor-square. I was sorry to see him sadly 
changed in his appearance. 

He told nie 1 might now have the pleasure to 
see I)r. Johnson drink wine again, for he had 
lately returned to it. When I mentioned this to 
Johnson, he said, ^^ I drink it now sometimes, but 
not socially." The first evening that I was with 
him at Th rale's, I observed he poured a large 
quantity of it into a glass, and swallowed it greedily. 
Every thing about his character and manners was 
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forcible and violent ; tliere never was any mode- 
ration ; many a day did he fast, many a year did 
he refrain from wine ; but when he did eat, it was 
voraciously ; when he did drink wine, it was copi- 
ously. He could practise abstinence, but not 
temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute, whether 
Shakespeare or Milton had drawn the most ad- 
mirable picture of a man.* 1 was for Shake- 
speare ; Mrs. Thrale for Milton ; and after a fair 
hearing, Johnson decided for my opinion. 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke's playful sallies 
upon Dean Marlay : " I don't like the Deanery of 
Ferns^ it sounds so like a barren tide."—" Dr. 
Heath should have it;" said I. Johnson laughed, 
and cond«scending to trifle in the same mode of 
conceit, suggested Dr. Moss. 

He said, " Mrs. Montague has dropt me. 
Now, Sir, these are people whom one should like 
very well to drop, but would not wish to be 

* Shakespeare makes Hamlet thus describe his fkther: 

*^ See what a grace was seated on this brow : 
" Hyperion's ciirls, the front of Jove himself, 
'^ An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
<' A station like the herald Mercury, 

*^ New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
" A combination, and a form, indeed, 
" Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
" To give the world assurance of a man." 

Miltou thus pourtrays our first parent, Adam : 
• " His fair lai^e front and eye sublime dedar'd 
'^ Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
'< Houtid from his parted forlock manly hung 
•• ClustVing, but not beneath his shoulders broad.** 
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dropped by/' He certainly was vain of the society 
of ladies^ and could make himself very agreeable 
to them, when he chose it; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
agreed with me that he could. Mr. Gibbon, with 
his usual sneer, controv^ted it, perhaps in res^fit- 
ment of Jolinson's having talked with some disgust 
of his ugliness, which one would think a philO' 
sapher would not mind. Dean Marlay wittily ob- 
served, " A lady may be vain, when she can turn 
a wolf-dog into a lap-dog." 

The election for Ayrshire, my own county, was 
this spring tried upon a petition, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. I was one of 
the. Counsel for the sitting member, and took tlie 
liberty of previously stating different points to 
Johnson, -who never filled to see them clearly, and 
to supply me with some good hints. He dictated 
to me the following note upon the registration of 
deeds: 

" All laws are made for the ^convenience of 
the community ; what is legally done, should be 
legally recorded, that the state of things may be. 
known, and that wherever evidence is requisite,, 
evidence may be had. For this reason, the ob* 
ligation to frame and establish a legal register is 
enfc»*ced by a legal penalty, which penalty is the 
want of that perfection and plenitude of right 
which a register would give. Thence it follows, 
that thb is not an objection merely le^l; for the 
reascm on which the law stands being equitable, • 
makes it an equitable objection." 

** This (said he) you must enlarge on, when 
speaking to the Committee. You must not argue 

VOL. iv. G 
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there, as if you were arguing in the schools; close 
reasoning will not fix their attention; you must 
say the same thing over and over again, in di£* 
ferent words. If you say it but once, they miss it 
in a moment of inattention. It is unjust, Sir, to 
censure lawyers for multiplying words, when they, 
atgue ; it is often necessary for them to multiply 
words.'' 

His notion of the duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment, sitting upon an election-committee, was 
very high; and when he was told of a gentlemaa 
uj>on one of those committees, who read the news-; 
papers part of the time, and slept the rest, while 
the merits of a vote were examined by the counsel ; 
and as an excuse, when challenged by the chair- 
man for such behaviouri bluntly answered, "I 
had made up my mind upon that ca^e ;" — ^Johnson, 
with an indignant contempt, said, " If he was such 
a rogue as to make up his mind upon a case with- 
out hearing it, he should not have been such a fool 
as to tell it.** — " I think (said Mr. Dudley Long, 
now North) the Doctor has pretty plainly made 
him out to be both rogue and fool/' 
Johnson's profound reverence for the Hierarchy 
made him expect from Bishops the highest degree 
of decorum ; he was offended even at their going 
to taverns; " A bishop (said he) has nothing to 
do at )Ei tippling-house. It is not indeed immoral 
in him to go to a tavern; neither would it be im- 
moralin him to whip a top in Grosvenor-square : 
but, if he did, I hope the boys would fall upon 
him, and apply the whip to him. There are gra- 
dations in conduct; there is morality,*— decency,— 
propriety. None of these should be violated by a 
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bishop. A bishop should not go to a house where 
he may meet a young fellow leading out a wench.** 
BoswELL. " But, Sir, every tavern does not ad- 
mit women." Johnson. " Depend upon it, Sir, 
any tavern will admit a well-drest man and a well- 
drest woman ; they will not perhaps admit a woman 
whom they see every night walking by their doon 
in the street. But a well-drest man may lead in a 
well-drest woman to any tavern in London. Taverns 
sell meat and drink, and will sell them to any body 
who can eat and can drink. You may as well say, 
that a mercer will not sell silks to a woman of the 
town.** 

He also disapproved of bishops going out to 
routs, at least of their staying at them longer than 
their presence commanded respect. He mentioned 
a particular bishop. "Poh! (said Mrs. Thrale) 

the Bishop of is never minded at a rout.** 

BoswELL. *' When a bishop places himself in a 
situation, where he has no distinct character, and 
is of no consequence, he degrades the dignity of 
his order.** Johnson. ** Mr. Boswell, Madam, 
has said it as correctly as it could be." 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the Church 
that Johnson required a particular decorum and 
delicacy of behaviour; he justly considered that 
the clergy, as persons set apart for the sacred office 
of serving at the altar, and impressing the minds 
of men with the awful concerns of a future state, 
should be somewhat more serious than the gene- 
rality of mankind, and have a suitable composure 
of manners. A due sense of the dignity of their 
profes^cm, independent of higher motives, will ever 
ptevent them from losing their distinction in an in- 

G 2 
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discriminate sociality; and did suclias affect this, 
know how much it lessens them in the eyes of 
those whom they think to please by it, they would 
feel themselves much mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauclerk, were once 
together in company with several clergymen, who 
thought that they should appear to advantage, by 
assuming the lax jollity of men of the world; which, 
as it may be observed in similar cases, they car- 
ried to noisy excess. Johnson, who they expected 
would be enterlainedf sat grave and silent for some 
time; at last, turning to Beauclerk, he said, by no 
means in a whisper, *' This merriment of parsons 
is mighty offensive." 

Even the dress of a clergyman should be in 
character, and nothing can be more despicable 
than conceited attempts at avoiding the appear- 
ance of the clerical order; attempts, which are as 
ineffectual as they are pitiful. Dr. Porteus, now 
Bishop of London, in his excellent charge when 
presitfing over the diocese, of Chester, justly ani- 
madverts upon this subject ; and observes of a re- 
verend fop, that he " can be but half a beau.'' 

Addison, in " The Spectator," has given us a 
fine portrait of a clergyman, who is supposed to 
be a member of his Club; and Johnspn has exhi- 
bited a model, in the character of Mr. Mudge, 
which has escaped the collectors of his works, but 
which he owned to me, and which indeed he 
shewed to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the time when 
it was written. It bears the genuine marks of 
Johnson's best manner, and is as follows : 

" The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St Andrew's in- 
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Plymouth ; a man equally eminent for his virtues 
and abilities, and at once beloved as a companion 
and reverenced as a pastor. He had that general 
quriosity to which no kind of knowledge is indif- 
ferent or superfluous; and that general benevo- 
lence by which no order of men is hated or de- 
spised« 

^^. His principles both of thought and action 
were great and comprehensive. By a solicitous 
examination of objections, and judicious compa- 
rison of opposite arguments, he attained what in- 
quiry never gives but to industry and perspicuity, 
a firm and unshaken settlement of conviction. But 
his firmness was. without asperity; for, knowing 
with how much difficulty truth was sometimes 
found, he did not wonder that many missed it. 

" The general course of his life was determined 
by bis profession; he studied the sacred volumes 
in the original languages; witli what diligence and 
success, his Notes upon the Psalms give sufficient 
evidence. He once endeavoured to add the know- 
ledge of Arabick to that of Hebrew ; but finding 
bis thoughts too much diverted from other studies, 
after some time desisted from his purpose. 

'* His discharge of parochial duties was exem- 
plary. How his Sermofis were composed, may be 
l^med from tlie excellent volume which he has 
given to the publick; but how they were delivered, 
can be known only to those that heard them ; for 
as he appeared in the pulpit, words will not easily 
describe him. His delivery, though unconstmined, 
was not negligent, and though forcible was not tur- 
bulent; disdaining anxious nicety.of emphasis, and 
lalx)ured artifice of action, it captivated the heafrer 
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by its nstfural d^ptufy, it rouaad the dug^sh, and 
fixed the volatile, and detained the mind upon the 
subject, without directing it to the speaker. 

'^ The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher 
did not intrude upon his general behaviour; at the 
table of his frieods he was a companion commu- 
nicative and attentive, of unaffected manners, of 
manly cheerfulness^ willing to pleasci and easy to 
be pleased. His acquaintance was universally 
solicited, and his presence obstructed no enjoy- 
ment which religion did not forbid. Though stu- 
dious he was popular; though argumentative he 
was modest; though inflexible he was candid; and 
though metaphysical yet orthodox."* 

On Fridi^y, March 30, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, with the Earl of Chariemont, 
Sir Annesley Stewart^ Mr. Eliot, of Port-Eliot, 
Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton; a most 
agreeable day, of which I regret that every cir- 
cumstance is not preserved; but it is unreasonable 
to require such a multiplication of felttity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had 
travelled, talked to us of his '* History of Gos- 
tavus Adolphus," which he said was a very good 
book in the German trandation. Johnson. 
" Harte was exces^vely vain. He put coj^es of 
his book in manuscript into the hdsads of Lord 
Chesterfield and Lord Granville, that they might 
revise it. Now how absurd was it to suppose that 
two such noblemen would revise so big a manu- 

• *' London Chronicle,'^ May 2, 1769. This respectable 
man is there mentioned to have died on the 3d of April, that 
lyear, at Cofflect, the seat of Thomas Veale^ Esq. in his way 
]to London. 
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script Poor man! be left London the cky of the 
publicatioh of his book, that he iliiglit be out of 
the way of the great prabe he was to raoeiTe; and 
he was ashamed to retuitiy when he fotaid how ill 
his book had succeeded. It was unlucky in com- 
ing ofA on the same (kiy with Robertson's * History 
of Scotland/ His husbandry, howev^, is good/' 
BoswELL. ^* So he was fitter for that than for 
heroick history : he did well, iHien he turned hb 
sword into a plough-share/' 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar 
to his country, which the Cornish fishermen drink. 
They call it Mahogany; and it is made of two 
parts gin, and one part treacle, well beaten toge- 
ther. I begged to have some of it made, which 
was done with proper skill by Mr. Eliot. I 
thought it very good liquor; and said it was a 
counterpart of what is called Atkol Porridge in 
the Highlands of Scotland, which b a mixture of 
whiskey and honey. Johnson said, ^* tiiat must 
be a better liquor than the Cornish, for both its 
component parts are better." He also observed, 
^' Mahogany must be a modem name; fcH* it is 
not long since the wood called mahogany was 
known in this country." I mentioned his scale of 
liquors: — claret for boys, — port for men,— brtndy 
for heroes. " Then (said Mr. Burke) let me have 
claret: Hove to be a boy; to have the careless 
gaiety of boyish days." Johnson. '« I should 
drink claret too, if it would give me that; but it 
does not: it neither makes boys men, nor men 
boy^. Youll be drowned by it, before it has any 
effect upon you." 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in 
G 4 
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the newspapers, that Dr. Johnsott was leaniing to 
dance of Vestris. Lord Cbarlemont, wishing to 
excite him to talk, pressed in a whisper, that he 
should be asked, whether it was true. ^^ Shall I 
ask him?" said his Lordship. We were, by a @reat 
majority, clear for the experiment. Up(m which 
his Lordship very gravely, and with a courteous 
air, said, ** Pniy, Sir, is it true that you are tak- 
ing lessons of Vestris?" This was risking a good 
deal, and required the boldness of a General of 
, Irish Volunteers to make the attempt. Johnson 
was at fii*st startled, and in some heat answered, 
** How can your Lordship ask so sin)[de a ques- 
tion?" But immediately recovering himself, whe- 
ther from unwillingness to be deceived, or to ap- 
pear deceived, or whether from real good humour, 
he kept up the joke: " Nay, but if any body iVere 
to answer the paragraph, and contradict it, I'd 
have a reply, and would say, that he who contra- 
dicted it was no friend either to Vestris or me. 
For why should not Dr. Johnson add to his other 
powers a little corporeal agility? Socrates learnt 
^ to dance at an advanced age, and Cato learnt 
Greek at an advanced age. Then it might pro- 
ceed to say, that this Johnson, not content with 
dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope; 
and they might introduce the elephant dancing on 
the rope. A nobleman* wit)te a play, called 
' Love in a hollow Tree.' He found out that it 
was a bad one; and therefore wished to buy up all 
the copies, and bum them. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough had kept one; and when be was against 

^ WiUiam, the first Viscount Grimston. 
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her at an election, she bad a new edition of it 
printed, and prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an 
elepiiant dancing on a rope; to shew, that his 
Lordship's writing comedy was as aukward as an 
elephant dancing on a rope.** 

On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, with Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr. 
Perkins t who had the superintendance of Mr. 
Thrale's brewery, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appearance of 
a gentleman of ancient family, well advanced in 
life. He wore his own white hair in a bag of 
goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an embroi- 
dered waistcoat, and very rich laced niffles ; which 
Mrs. Thrale said were old fashioned, but which, 
for that reason, I thought the more respectable, 
more like a Tory ; yet Sir Philip was then in op- 
position in Parliament. " Ah, Sir, (said Johnson,) 
ancient ruffles and modem principles do not agree.*' 
Sir Philip defended the opposition to the American 
war ably and with temper, and I joined him. He 
said, the majority of the nation was against the 
ministry. Johnson. " /, Sir, am against the mi- 
nistry ; but it is for having too little of that, of 
which opposition thinks they have too much. 
Were I minister, if any man wa^ed his finger 
against me, he should be turned out; for that 
which it is in the power of government to give at 
pleasure to one or to another, should be given to 
the supporters of Government If you will not 
oppose at the expense of losing your place, your 
opposition will not be honest, you will feel no 
serious grievance ; and the present opposition is 
only a contest to get what others have. Sir 
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Robert Walpole acted as I would do. As to the 
American war, tbe ^mie of tfae^ nation is l^h the 
nunistry. The majority of those who cm Under- 
ftand is with it ; tbe majority of those who can 
only hear is against it ; and a$ those who can only 
hear are more numerous than those who can onder^ 
stand, and Opposition is always loudest, a majo- 
Mty of the rabble wUl be for Opposition/* 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us : but the 
truth in my opimon was, that those who could 
understand the best were against tbe American 
war, as almost every man now is, when tbe ques- 
tion has been coolly considered* 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley 
Long, (now North). Johnsok. " Nay, my dear 
lady, don't talk so. Mr. Long's character is very 
^hart It is nothing. He fiUs a chair. He is a 
man of genteel appearance, and that is alL^ I 
know nobody who blasts by praise a^ you do : 
<for whenever there is exaggerated {»raise, every 
body is set against a character. They are pro- 
voked to attack it. Now there is Pepys ;?t you 

• Here Johnson condescended to play upon the words 
Long and short But little did he know that, owing to Mr. 
•Long*8 reserve in his presence, he was talking thus of a 
gentleman distinguished amongst his acquaintance, for acute- 
nessofwit; one to whom I tliink the French expression, 
" Ilpetelie d' esprit ^ is particularly suited. He has gratified 
me by mentioning that he heard Dr. Johnson say, '^ Sir, if I 
were to lose Boswell, it would be a limb amputated." 

t William Weller Pepys, Esq. one of the Masters in the 
High Court of Chancery, and well known in polite circles. 
,My acquaintance with him is not sufficient to enable me to 
speak of him from my own judgment. But I know that both 
at Eton and Oxford he was the intimate friend of the late Sir 
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prei^ that man with sueh dispropoitioti, that I 
was incited to lessen him, parhapB more than he 
deserves. His blood is upon your bead. By ibt 
same prbiciple, your malice defeats itself; for 
your censure k too violent And yet (looking to 
her with a learing smile) she is the first woman in 
the world, could she but restriin that wicked 
tongue of hers; — she would be the only woman, 
couM she but command that little whirligig/^ 

Upon the subject of exa^erated praise I took 
the liberty to say^ that I thought there might be 
very.high praise given to a known character which 
deserved it, and therefinre it would not be exagge- 
rated. Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund 
Burke, he is a very wonderfiil main* Johnson. 
** No, Sir, you would not be safe, if another man 
had a mind perversdy to contradict He might 
answer, * Where is ail the wonder ? Burke is, to 
be sure, a man of uncommon alMltties, with a 
great quantity of matt^ in his mind, and a great 
fluency of language in his mouth. But we are not 
to be stunned and astonished l^ him.' So you 
see, Sir, even Burke would suffer, not from any 
fault of his own, but from your folly.** 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gendeman who had 
acquired a fortune of four thousand a year in trade, 
but was absolutely miserable, because he could not 
talk in company ; so miserable, that he was im- 
pelled to lament his situation in the street tc*»**, 
whom he hates, and who he kno\vs despises him. 

James Macdomld, the MareeHui of ScotUnd, whose extra- 
ordinary talents, learning, and virtues^ will ever be remeoi. 
bered with admiration and re^et. 
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*' I am a moBt unhappy man (said he). I ara 
iimted to oonveiBatkms. I go to conversations ; 
bat, alas! I have no conversation.** — ^Johnsoic. 
^^ Man oommonly cannot be successful in different 
ways. This gentieman has spent, in getting four 
thousand pounds a year, the time in which he 
might have learnt to talk ; and now he cannot 
talk.** Mr. Perkins made a shrewd and droll re- 
mark : ^^ If he had got his four thousand a year 
as a n^untebank, he might have learnt to talk 
at the same time that he was getting bb for- 
tune." 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conver- 
sation concerning the person whose character Dr. 
Johnson had treated so slightingly, as he did not 
know his merit, was resumed. Mrs. Thrale said 
^^ You think so of him, Sir, because he is quiet, 
and does not exert himself with force. You'll be 
•ayic^ the same thing of Mr.**»* there, who sits 
as quiet — ." This was not well bred : and Johnson 
did not let it pass without correction. " Nay, 
Madam what right have you to talk thus? Both 
Mr.*#** and I have reason to take it ill. You 
may talk so of Mr.**** ; but why do you make roe 
do it. Have I said any thing against Mr.**** ? 
You have set him that I might shoot him : but I 
have not shot him." 

One of thq gentlemen said, he had seen three 
folio volumes of Dr. Johnson's sayings collected 
by me. *' I must put you right, Sir, (said 1 ;) for 
I am very exact in authenticity. You could not 
see folio volumes for I have none : you might have 
seen some in quarto and octavo. This is an inat- 
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tentioff which one should guard against.^ John- 
son. ^' Sir, it is a want of concern about veracity. 
He does not know that be saw 0nif volumes. If 
he had seen tbem he could have remembered their 
size." 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to-day. 
I saw him again on Monday evening, at which 
time he was not though^ to be in immediate dan- 
ger ; -but early in the morning of Wednesday, the 
4th, he expired. Johnson was in the bouse, and 
thus mentions the event; ^^I felt almost the last 
flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last time 
upon the £Eice that for fifteen years had never been 
turned upon me but with respect and benignity." 
Upon that day there was a Call of the Literary 
Club ; but Johnson apologised for his absence by 
the following note : 

^* Me. Johnsoit knows that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and the other gentleman will excuse his 
incompliance with his Call, when they are told 
that Afr. Thrale died this morning.*' 
'* Wednesday." 

Mr. Thrale's death was a very essential loss to 
Johnson, who, although he did not foi^see all that 
afterwards happened, was sufficiently convinced 
that the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family af- 
forded him, would now in a great measure cease. 
He, however, continued to shew a kind attention 
to his widow and children as long as it was accep- 
table : and he took upon him, with a very earnest 
concern, the office of one of his executors, the im- 
portance of which seemed greater than usual to 
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hunt from kis circumstaiMes baTiBg been always 
snob) ttmt be bad scarcely any share in tiie r^ 
business of life. His frirads of the Club were in 
bi^>es that Mr. Thrale mi^t have made a HhenX 
provision for him for his life, which, as Mr. 
Thrale left no son, and a very large fortune, it 
wottkl have been highly to his honour to have 
done ; and, coosidering Dr. Johnson's age, could 
not have been of long duration ; but be bequeathed 
him only two hundred pounds, whicli was the 
legacy given to each of bis executors. I could not 
but be somewhat diverted by hearing Johnson talk 
in a pompous manner of his new office, and par-- 
ticularly of the concerns of the brewery, which it 
was at last resolved should be sold. Lord Lucan 
tells a very good story, which, if not precisely 
exact, is certainly characteristical : that when the 
sale of Thrale's brewery was going forward, John- 
son appeared bustling about, with an ink-horn 
and pen in his butt<m-hole, like an excise man ; 
and on being asked what be really considered to 
be the value of the properly which was to be db- 
posed of, answered, ** We are not here to sell a 
parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice." 

On Friday, April 6, he carried me to dine at a 
club, which, at his desire, had been lately formed 
at the Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
He totd Mr, Hoole, that he wished to have a 
CittfClub^ and asked him to collect one; but, 
said he, "Don't let them be patriots.^ The 
company were to-day very sensible, well-behdVed 
men. I have preseired on^ two particulars of 
his conveusation. He said he was glad Lord 
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Ge&tf^ Gordon bad esoi^ed^ nudier fima tbst a 
preccsdflQt should be estaMtohed for hangifig a man 
fox coBStmctive treason; wbicfa, in oonstatency 
with his true, manly^ €onidteti<mal ToryiBm, be 
conaklered would be a dangerous en^ne of arbi-> 
trary power. And upon its being mentioned that 
an opulent and very indolent Scotch nobleman, 
who UAmAj resigned the management of his affairs 
to a man of knowledge and abilities^ had claimed' 
some merit by saying, ^^ The next best thing ta 
managing a man's own affairs wdl, is being sen^ 
sible of incapacity, and not attempting it, but 
having full confidence in one who can do it T 
Johnson, ** Nay, Sir, This is paUry. There is 
a middle course. Let a man give applicatioii; 
and depend upon it he will soon get above a des- 
picable state of hdplossness, and attain the power 
of acting for himself 

On Satorday, April 7» I dined with him at Mr. 
Hoole's with Govemour Bouchier and Captain 
Orroe, both of whom had been long in the East- 
Indies ; and being men of good sense and obser- 
vation, were very entertaining. Johnson {defended 
the oriental regulation of different casts of men, 
which was objected to as totally destructive of the 
hopes of rising in society by personal merit He 
shewed that there was a principle in it sufficiently 
plausible by analogy. " We see (said he) in me- 
tals that there are different species ; and so like- 
wise in animals, though one species may not differ 
very widely from another, as in the species of 
dogs,— the cur, the spaniel, the mastiff. The Bra- 
mins are the mastiffs of mankind." 

On Thursday, April 12, I dined with him at a 
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Biabop*s, wbere Sir Joshua R^nolds, Mr. Beren- 
ger» and some more company. He had dined the 
day before at another Bishop s. I have unfor- 
tunately recorded none of his conversation at the 
Bishop's where we dined together: but I have 
preserved his ingenious defence of his dining twice 
abroad in Passion-week ; a laxity, in which I am 
convinced he would not have indulged himself at 
the time when he wrote his solemn paper in " The 
Rambler/' upon that awful season. It appeared 
to me, that by being much more in company, and 
enjoying more luxurious living, he had contracted 
a keener relish for pleasure, and was consequendy 
less rigorous in his religious' rites. This he would 
not acknowledge ; but he reasoned with admirable 
sophistry, as follows: **Why, Sir, a Bishops 
calling company together in this week, is, to use 
the vulgar phrase, not the thing. But you must 
consider laxity is ^ bad thing ; but preciseness is 
also a bad thing ; and your general character may 
be more hurt by preciseness than by dining with a 
Bishop in Passion-week. There might be a han- 
dle for reflection. It might be said, * He refuses 
to dine with a Bishop in Passion-week, but was 
three Sundays absent from church." Boswell. 
" Very true, Sir. But suppose a man to be uni- 
formly of good conduct, would it not be better that 
he should refuse to dine with a Bishop in this week, 
and so not encourage a bad practice by his exam- 
ple?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, you are to consider 
whether you might not do more harm by lessening the 
influence of a Bishop's character, by your disappro- 
bation in refusing him, than by going to him,"; 
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^ TO MRS. LUCf PORTERp IK LITCHFIELD* 
'' DBAR MADAM, 

'^ Life is full of troubles. I have just lost 
my dear friend Tbrale. I hope he is happy ; but 
I have had a great loss. I am otherwise pretty > 
well. I require soa;^e care of myself, but that care 
is not ineffectual ; and when I am out of order, I 
thint it often my own fault 

*^ The spring is now making quick advances. 
As it is the season in which the whole world is 
enlivened and invigorated^ I hope that both you 
and I shall partake of its benefits. My desire is 
to see Litchfield; but being left executor to my 
friend, I know not whether I can be spared ; but I 
will try, for it b now long since we saw one an- 
other, and how little we can promise ourselves 
many more interviews, we are taught by hourly 
examples of mortali^. Let us try to live so as 
that mortality may not be an evil. Write to me 
soon, my demurest; your letters will ^ve me great 
pleasure. 

'^ I am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his 
box ; but by sending it to Mr. Mathias, who very 
readily undertook its conveyance, I did the best I 
could, and perhaps before now he has it. 

*' Beso Idnd as to make my compliments to my 
fnends; I have a great value for their kindness, 
and hope to enjoy it before summer is past. Do 
write to die. 

'^ I am, dearest love, 

'^ Your moit humble servant, 

'' Sam. Johnson." 

« London, April 1«, 1781- 

VOL. IV. H , 
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On Friday, April IS, beiqg Good-Friday, I went 
to St Clement's church with him as usual. There 
I saw again his old fellow-collegian, Edwards, to 
whom 1 said, " I think, Sir, Dr. Jdinhon and 
you itiedt only at church." — *^ Sir, (said lie,) it h 
the best place we can meet in, except Heaven, and 
1 hope we shall meet there tod.'' Dr. iTohnson 
told me that there was veiy little communica^on 
between Edwards and him, after their unodpected 
renewal of acquaintance. " But (said he, smiling) 
he met me once, and said, * I ani told you have 
writtfen a very pifetty book called The Rambier. 
I was unwilling that he should leave ibe world m 
total darkness, and sent him a set." 

Mr. Berenger visited hirii to-day, and was very 
pleasing^ We talked of an evening society for 
conversation at k hbuse in town, of which we were 
all members, but of which JohhSOn teid, '' It will 
never do, Sir. There is nothing served ftbout there, 
neither tea, nor coffee, iior lemonmie, a(»r any thmg 
whiatever; and depend upon it, Sir, a man 'does 
• not love to go to a place from whence he comes 
out exactly as he went in.** I tod^vouredfor ar- 
gument's sake, to maintain that men of learning 
and talents might have very good intellectual so- 
ciety, without the aid of any little gratificitions of 
the senses. Berenger joined with Jobhisbn, and 
said, that without these any meeting woiikLbelliiH 
and insipid. He would therefore have all the 
slight refreshments; nay, it would not be amlds t6 
have some cold meat, and a botfle of wine upon a 
side-board. ** Sir, (said Johnson to me with an 
air of triumph,) Mr. Berenger knows the world. 
Every body loves tq have good things furnished to 
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them without amy trouble. I told Mrs. Thnde 
(mce, that as she did not choose to bare card- 
tables, she should have a profusion of the best 
sweetmeats, and she would be sure to have com- 
pany enough come to her.** I agreed with my 
illustrious friend upon this subject; for it ha^ 
pleased God to maJce man a composite animal^ 
and where there is nothing to refresh the body, the 
mind will languish. 

On Sunday, April 15, being Easter-day, after 
solemn worship in St Paul's church, I found him 
alone ; Dr. Scott, of the Commons, came in. He 
talked of its having been said, that Addison wrote 
some of his best papers in ** The Spectator,** when 
^arm with wine. Dr. Johnson did not seem will- 
ing to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a confirmation of 
it, related that Blackstone, a sober man, composed 
his " Commentaries** with a bottle of port before 
him; and found his mind invigorated and supported 
in the fatigue of his great work, by a temperate use 
of it, 

1 told him, that in a company where I had lately 
been, a desire was expressed to know his autho- 
rity for the shocking story of Addison's sending an 
execution into Steele's house.* *^ Sir, (said he,) it 
is generally known; it is known to all who are ac- , 
quainted with the literary history of that period : 
it is ^ well known as that he wrote ** Cato.'* Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison to me, 
by alledgingthat he did it in order to cover Steele's 
goods from other creditors, who were going to seize 
them* 

f* Sec this exphfaed in the fubsequcat paged of thi» ▼olaine. 
H 2 
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We talked of the difference between the mode 
of education at Oxford, and that in those colleges 
where instruction is chiefly conveyed by ledtures. 
Johnson. ** Lectures were once useful; but now, 
when all can read^ and books are so numerous, lec- 
tures are unnecessary. If your attention fails, and 
you miss a part of the lecture, it is lojst ; you can- 
not go back as you do upon a book.'' Dr. Scott 
agre^ with him. " But yet (said I) Dr. Scott, 
you yourself gave lectures at Oxford.'' He smiled 
** You laughed then (said I) at those who came to 
you." 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went 
to dinner. Our company consisted of Mrs. Wil- 
Ikms, Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, Mr. AUen, 
the printer, Mr. Macbean^ and Mrs. Hall, sister 
to the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling 
bim^ as I thought, both in figure and manner. 
Johnson produced now, for the first time, some 
handsome silver salvers, which he told me he had 
bought fourteen years ago ; so it was a great day; 
I was not a little amused by observing Allen per- 
petually struggling to talk in the manner of John- 
son, like the little frog in the fable blowing himself 
up to resemble the stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robinhood So- 
ciety, which met every Sunday evening at Coach- 
makers' Hall, for free debate; and that the subject 
for this night was, the text which relates, with other 
miracle^ which liappened at our Saviour's deatii, 
" And the graves were opened, and many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose, and came out of the 
graves at his resurrection, and went into the holy 
city, mti^ appeared unto many." Mrs. Hall smd 
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it was a very curious subject, and she sbould like 
to hear it discussed. Johnson, (somewhat warm- 
ly) ^^ One would not go to such a place to hear 
it — one would not be sean in such a pkee^— to 
g^ve coimtenance to such a meeting." I, however, 
resolved that I would go. ^* But, Sir, (said she to 
Johnson,) I should like to hear you discuss it^ He 
seemed reluctant to engage in it She talked of 
the resurrection of the human race in general, and 
maintained that we shall be raised with the same 
bodies* Johnson. ^* Nay, Madam, we see that 
it is not to be the same body ; for the Scripture 
uses the illustration of grain sown, and we know 
that the grain which grows is not the same with 
what is sown. You canbot suppose that we shall 
lise with a diseased body ; it is enough if there be 
such a sameness as to distinguish identity of per- 
son." She seined desir<His of knowing more, but 
he l^t the question in obscurity. ^ • 

Of apparitions, he observed, '^ A total disbelief 
of .them is adverse to the opinion of the existence 
of the soul between death and the last day ; the 
question simply is, whether departed ^irits^ ever 
have the power of making themselves percepUfale 
to us : a man who thinks he has seen an appari- 
tion, can only be convinced himself; his authority 
will not convince another ; and his conviction, if 
rational, must be founded on being told somethii^ 
which cannot be known but by supernatural means." 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of 
which I had never heard before,— being called, that 
is, hearing one's name pronounced by the voice of 
a known person at a great distance, far beyoqd U)e 
possibility of being reached by any sound utterred 

h3 
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by human orgsms. ^' An acquaintaace^ on wkoee 
veracity I can dqpend^ txM me, that walldng home 
one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himself caU- 
. ed from a wood, by the voice of a brother who 
had gone to America ; and the ne^t packet brou^ 
accounts of that brother's death." Macbean ad- 
apted that this inexplicable calling was a thing 
very well known. Dr. Johnson said, that one day 
at Oxford^ as he was turning the key df his cham- 
ber^ he heard his mother distinctly csiX-^Sam. 
She was then at Litchfield; but nothing ensijued. 
This phenomwon is, I think, as wonderful ^ 
as any other mysterious fisurt, ivhich many peofde 
ariB very alow to believe, or rather, indeed, reject 
with an obstinate contempt 

Some time after this,' upon his making a remark 
which escaped my attention, Mrs. Williaras and 
Mrs. Hall w«re both together striving to answer 
him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, 
* Nay, when you both speak at once, it k intole- 
mble." But clicking himself, axkl s(rftening, he 
said, ** This one may say, though you are ladies." 
Then he bfi^^taied into gay humour, and address- 
ed them in the words of one of the songs in ^' The 
B^;gar's Opera:" 

'* But two at a time there's no mortal caa bear." 

** What, Sir, (said I,) are you going to turn Cap- 
tain Macheath?" There was something as plea- 
santly ludicrous in this scene as can be imagined. 
The contrasljbetween Macbeath, Polly, and Lucy — 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson, blind, peevish Mrs. 
Williams, and lean, lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, 
was exquisite.] 
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the diffifiul<tei^tpf^hi|d^;^hpd,talke^^ 
/«th grWi d«epcy, fffd w^ inte)jl,^gpi^ ijy 
seveiria speaketn^ T^fsjce ww a ctifier^<^ of ofu- 
nicm aft to the appww^ ^ ^peis 19 toff^p^ 
timoE^ tl¥)ug^ tbe argQii^eDt9 for it^ spfpoi^ by 
Mr. Addison's autjbority, perponderat^ Ilie vff- 
niediate su^jc^ct of debate iras embarrassed Iff iife 
iodiee of the sftiots having Veep said to risei, aod 
1^ the <|iAestioa what becain^ of thfrai^afterwardsxp- 
did they return ag^o. to thfiK {paiies? of.were tbj^y 
translated to heavea? Only one vmigeli^t iqeptiofs 
the fact/ and the commentators whom I have 
looked at do not make the passage clear. There 
is, however, no occasion for our understanding it 
further, than to k;now t^at it was one of the extra- 
ordinary manifestations of divine pQw<Qr,> which 
accompanied ihe most important evarf; that ever 
happened. 

On Friday, April 20, I spent with him/one of 
the happiest days tha,^ I remember to have enjoyed 
in the whole course of my life. Mrs. Oarrick, 
%hose grief for the loss of her husband was, I 
believe, as sincere as wounded aiTection and ad- 
miration could produce, had this day, for the first 
time since death, a select party of his friends to 
dine with her. The company was Miss Hannah 
More, who lived with her, and whom she called 
her Cbapkfai; Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. JbiMzabeth 
Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dn BUrney, I>r. 
Johnson, and myself. We found ourselves very 



# St, Matthew, obap. ;7(xyu. y. 59, 53;. 
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elegantly eDtertained at her bouse in the Addphi, 
where I have passed many a pleasing hour wi(b 
him ''who gladdened life.'' She looked weU, 
talked of her husband miit complacaicy, aoid 
while she cast her eyes on his portrait/ which hung 
over the chimney-piece, said, that deatfi was now 
the most agreeable object to her.** The very sem- 
blance of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beau- 
clerk, witii happy propriety, inscribed under that 
fine portrait of him, which by Lady Diana's kind- 
ness is now the property of my friend Mr: Laxigton, 
the following passage from his beloved Shakespeare : 



-A merrier man. 



** Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
«* I never spent an hour*s talk withal. 
** His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
<< For every object that the one doth catch, 
** The other tamft to a mirth-movidg^st ; 
, '* VHuch his fair tongue (Conceit's expositor) 

** Delivers in such apt and gradons words, 
** T^at aged ears play truant at Ms tales, 
** And younger hearings are quite ravished : 
** So sweet and volutdeis his dboourse.*' 

We were all in fine spirits; and I whispered to 
Mrs. Boscawen, ^* I believe this is as much as can 
be made of life/' In addition to a splendid enter- 
tainment, we were regaled with Litchfield ale, 
which had a peculiar appropriate value. Sir Jo- 
shua, and Dr. Burney, and I, drank cordially of it 
to.Dr. Johnson's health ; and though he would not 
join us, he as cordially answered, '' Gentlemen, 1 
wish you all as well as you do me.'' 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my 
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umd in fowl Femembrance ; but I do aot find 
much conversatioa recorded. What I have jm^ 
served shall be faithfully given. 
^ One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas 
HoUis, the strenuous Whig, who used to send 
over Europe presents of democratical books/ with 
their boards stamped with daggers and caps of 
liberty. Mrs. Carter said, " He was a; bad man : 
he used to talk uncharitably. Johnson. ** Poh I 
poh ! Madam ; who is the worse for being talked 
of uncharitably ? Besides he was a dull poor crea- 
ture as ever lived : and I believe he would not 
have done harm to a man whom he knew to be of 
very opposite principles to his own. I remember 
once at the Society of Arts, when an advertisement 
was to be drawn up, he pointed me out as the man 
who could do it best. This, you will observe. 
Was kindness to me. I however slipped away and 
escaped it** 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same person^ 
" I doubt he was an Atheist.'' Johnson, •*! 
don't know that. He might perhaps have become 
one, if he had had time to ripen, (smiling.) He 
might have exuberated into an Atheist." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised ** Madge's Sw*- 
mons. Mudge's Sermons are good, but not practi- 
cal. He grasps more sense than he can hold ; he 
takes more com than he can make into meal ; be 
opens a wide prospect, but it is so distant, it is in- 
distinct. I love ' Blair's Sermons.' Though the dog 
is a Scotchman, and a Presbyterian, and every thing 
he should not be, I was the first to praise them. 
Such was my candour," (smiling.) Mrs. Bos- 
Cawen. ** Such his great merit, to g^t the better 
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of all your ptrejudices*'' **Wby, W^vn^ kt m 
CQOipowdthe matter; let U3 83cribe it to my 
candour, aud his aiearit" 

In the evening we bad a hxg^ company ip the 
drawup^-room ; several ladieai» the Bishop d MA- 
laloe, Dr. Percy, Mr. Chwnberlayne of the T?ea- 
.smy, te. &c* Somebody said, the life of a mere 
Uterafy man could not beveryento'taining. Johk- 
so^^; *^ But it certainly may^ This is a reoMurk 
which has been made, and repeated^ without jus- 
tice ; why should tlie life of a literary man be less 
entertaining than the life of any other man? Are 
there not as intere^ng varieties in such a life? As 
4 Uterary life it may be very entertaining." Bo$- 
WELL. '^ But it must be better surely, when it is 
diversified with'a little active variety — such as his 
baving gone to Jamaica ; — or — his having ggpe to 
the Hebrides.'* Johnson was not displeased at 
this^ 

Talking of a very respectable author^ he told us 
a curious circumstance in his life^ wivch was, that 
he had married a printer's devil. Retnolds* 
** A Printer^s devil, Sir ! Why, I thought a print- 
ter's devil was a creature with a black fe^ce ^d in 
rags.^ Johnson. *^ Yes, Sir. But I suppose he 
had her face washed, aud put cleatt clothe on, hen 
(Then looking very serious, and very earnest,) 
And she did not disgrace him ;-rHtbe woman had ft 
bottom of good sensp." The woffd bottom thus 
introduced, was so Iudkrou» when contras.ted with 
his gravity, that most of us could not forbeJ^r titr 
terii^ and laughing ; though I recollect that the 
Bishop of Killaloe kept his countenance with per- 
fect steadiness, )k\'hil^ Miss U^nuHb More slyly 
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hid \mv face behind a lady's-back who oak on, the 
same settee wit^i her. H|s prid? Goi4d qot hour 
that any expression of his should excite ridicule, 
when he did not intend it ; he therefore resolved 
to assume and exei:cise deapotick power, glanced 
sternly arcmnd, and called out iu a stropg tpne, 
" Where's the merriment?" Then coUectipg hwd- 
self, and locking awful, to make us fe^ how he 
could impose restraint, and as it were searchU\g hlis 
mind for a still more ludicrous word, he slowly 
pronounced* •*! say the womanvf^ fundamentaUjf' 
sensible ;'' as if had said, hear this now, and laugh 
if you dare. We all sat composed as at a funeral. 

He and I walked away together ; we stopped a 
little while by the rails of the Adelphi, lookmg on 
the Thames, and I said to him with some emotion, 
that I was now thinking of two friends we had lost, 
who once lived in the buildings behind us, Beau- 
clerk and Garrick. " Ay, Sir, (said he, tenderly^ 
and two sudi friends as cannot be supplied/' 

For some^alier this day I did not see him very 
often, and of the conversation which I did enjoy,' 
I am sorry to find I have preservied but little. I 
was at this time engaged in a variety of other mat- 
ters, which required exertion and assiduity, and 
necessarily occupied almost all my time. 

One day having spoken very freely of those who 
were then in power, he said to me. " Between our- 
selves. Sir, I do not like to give opposition the 
satis&ction of knowing how much I disapprove of 
the minbtry." And when I mentioned that Mr. 
Burke had boasted how quiet the nation was in 
George the Second's reign, when Whigs were in 
power, compared with the present reign, when 
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Tories governed ; — /* Why, Sir, (said he,) you are 
to consider that Tories having more reverence for 
government, will not oppose with the same vio- 
lence as Whigs, who, being unrestrained by that 
principle, will oppose by any means/' 

This month he lost not only Mr. Thrale, but 
another friend, Mr. William Strahan, Junior^ 
printer, the eldest son of his old and constant 
friend, Prmter to his Majesty. 

^^TO MRS. STBAHAK. 

DEAR MADAM, 

*' The grief which I feel for the loss of a very 
Jdnd friend, is sufficient to make me know how 
much you suffer by the death of an amiable -son : 
a man, of whom I think it may be truly said, that 
no one knew him who does not lament him. I 
look upon myself as having a friend, another friend, 
taken from me. 

" Comfort, dear Madam, I would ^ve you, if I 
could ; but I know how little the forms of conso- 
lation can avail. Let me, however, counsel you 
not to waste your health in unprofitable sorrow, but 
go to Bath, and endeavour to prolong your own 
life ; but when we have all done all that we can, 
one friend must in time lose the other. ^ 

** I am, dear Madam, 
," Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

« April 23, 1781. 

OnTuesday, May, 8, 1 had the pleasure of again 
dining with him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly*s. 
Nq negociation was now required to bring them 
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together; for Johnson was so well satisfied with 
the fornix interview, that he was very glad to meet 
Mr. Wilkes again, who was this day seated be* 
tween Dr. Beattie and Dr. Johnson ; (between 
Truth and Reason, as General Paoli said, when I 
told him of it) Wilkes. *^ I have been thinking. 
Dr. Johnson, that there should be ^ bill brought 
into parliament that the controverted elections for 
Scotland should be tried in that country, at their 
own Abbey of Holy-Rood House, and not here; 
for the consequence of trying them here is, that we 
have an inundation of Scotchmen, who come up 
and never go back again. Now here is Boswell, 
who is come upon the election for his own county 
which will not lasta ^rtnigbt. Johnson. ^^Nay, 
Sir, I see no reason why they should be tried at all ; 
for you know, one Scotchman is as good as another.^ 
Wilkes. ** Pray, Boswell, how much may be got 
in a year by an Advocate at the Scotch bar ?** Bos- 
well. '^ I believe, two thousand pounds." Wilkes. 
** How can it be possible to spend that money 
in' Scotland?*' Johnson. " Why, Sir, the money 
may be spent in England; but there is 
a harder question. If one man in Scotland gets 
possession <^ two thousand pounds, what remains 
for all the rest of the nation?** Wilkes. " You 
know in the last war, the immense booty which 
Thurot carried off by the complete plunder of seven 
Scotch isles ; he re-embarked with thret-and-iix^ 
pence.'* Here again Johnson and Wilkes joined in ex« 
travagant sportive raillery upon the supposed po- 
verty of Scotland, which Dr. Beattie and I did not 
think it worUi our while to dispute. 
The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. 
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WiUceb cfensured it as pedantry. Johnson. " No, 
Sir, k is a good thing ; there is a community of 
mind in it Classical quotation is tiie parole df 
literary men all over the world," Wilkes. ^* Up- 
dn the continent they b1\ quote the Colgate Bible. 
Shakespeare is chiefly quoted here ; and we quote 
also Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes 
Cowley." 

We tolked of Letter-writing. Johnson. "It is 
now become so much the fashion to publish letters, 
that, in order to avoid it, I put as little into mine 
as I can." Bosw£LL. ** Do what you will, Sir, . 
you cannot avoid it Should you even write as 
ill as you can, your letters would be published 
as curiosities: 

' Behold a miracle ! insteaJd of wit, 

* See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ." 

He gave us an entertdning account of'Bet Flint, 
a woman of the town, who, with some eccentrick 
talents and much effrontery, forced herself upon 
his acquaintance. " Bet (said he) wrote her own 
Liife in verse,* which she brought to me, wishing 
thatt I would inrnish her with a Preface to it., 
(Laughing.) I used to say of her, that she was 
generally slut and drunkard ; — occasionlly, whore 

* Johnson, whose memory was wonderfully retentive, re- 
membered the first four lines of this curious production, 
which have been' communicated to me by a young lady of his 
acquaintance : 

" When first I drew my vital breath, 
" A little minikin I came upon earth; 
** And then I came from a dark abode, 
^' Into this piy and gaudy world.** 
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and thief. She had, however, genteel lodgings, a 
spinnet on which she played, and a boy that 
walked before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up 
oh a charge of stealing a ^nnterpane, and tried 

at the Old Bailey. Chief Justice , who 

loved a wench, summed up favourably, and she 
was acquitted. After which. Bet said, with a 
gs^ and satisfied air, -' Now that the counterpane 
is my owuj I shall make a petticoat of it." 

Talking of Oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as 
accompanied with all the charms of poetical ex*- 
pression. Johnson. " No, Sir; oratory is the 
power of beating down your adversary's arguments^ 
and putting better in their place." — Wilkek 
" But this does not move the passions." Johnson. 
" He must be a weak man, who is to be so moved" 
Wilkes, (naming a celebrated orator) ^^ Amidst 

all the brilliancy of ^ *s imagination, and the 

exuberance^ of his wit, there is a strange want of 
taste. It was observed of Appelles's Venus, that 
her fiesh seemed as if she had been nourished by 
roses : his oratory would sometimes make one sus* * 
pect that he eats potatoes and drinks whisky." 

Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we are of 
forms in this country ; and gave as an instance, 
the vote of thje House of Commons for remitting 
money to pay the army in America in Portugal 
pieces, when, in reality, the remittance is made not 
in Portugal money, but in our specie. .Johnson. 
** Is there not a law, Sir, against exporting the 
current coin of the realm?" Wilkes. " Ye.«, 
Sir; but might not the House of Commons, in 
case of real evident necessity, order our own cm- 
rent coih to be sent into our own colonies?" — Here 
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Jdmson, with that quickness of recollection which 
distmgtiished him so eminently, gave the Middlesex 
Patriot an admirable retort upon his own ground. 
*^ Sure, Sir, don't you think a resolution of the 
House of Commons equal to the law of the landf* 
Wilkes, (at once perceiving the application) 
** God forbid, Sir.** — To hear what had been 
treated with such violence in '' The False Alarm,'' 
now turned into pleasant repartee, was extremely 
agreeable. Johnson went on : — ** Locke observes 
well, that a prohibition to export the present coin 
is impolitick; for when the balance of trade hap- 
pens to be against a state, the current coin must 
be exported." 

Mr. Beauclerk's great library was this season 
sold in London by auction. Mr. Wilkes said, he 
wondered to find in it such a numerous collection 
of sermons : seeming to think it strange that a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Beauclerk's character in the gay 
world, should have chosen to have many composi- 
tions of that kind. Johnson. " Why, Sir, you 
are to consider, that sermons ipake a considerable 
branch of English literature; so that a library must 
be very imperfect if it has not a nuiherous collec- 
tion of sermons:* and in all collections, Sir, the 

* Mr. Wilkes probably did not know that there is in an 
English sermon the most comprehensive and lively account 
of Uiat entertaming fietciilty, for which he himself was so much 
admired. It is in Dr. Barrow*s first volume, and fourteendi 
sermon, '' Agatnti fodUh Talking mud JaUng.*" My ol4 
acquaintance^ the late Corbyn Morris, in his ingenious 
** Essay on Wit, Humour, and Ridicule, calls it a fn^iue 
des<^ption of Wit:" butl do not see how it could be cur- 
tailed, without leaving out some good circumstance <^ discrL- 
mination. As it is not generally known, and may perhaps 
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desire of augnienting thiem grows stronger in pro- 
portion to the advance in acquisition; as motion 

dispose some to read setmonSy from which ihej may receire 
real advantage, while looking only for entertainment, I shall 
here subjoin it. 

" But firsts (says the learned preacher) it may be demand-* 
ed, what the thing we speak of is ! Or what this fiEu^tlousuess 
(or witf as he calls it before) doth import? To which qnes* 
tions I might reply> as Democrttus did to him that asked th^ 
definition of a man. 'Tis that which we all see and know/ 
Any one better apprehends what it is by acquamtance^ than I 
can inform him by description. It is, indeed, a thing so ver* 
satile and multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so many 
postures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended by several 
eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 
dear and certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of 
Porteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes 
. it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable ap« 
plication of a trivial saying, or in forgmg an apposite tale; 
sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage 
from the amb^ity of their sense, or the affinity of their soond : 
sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humourous expression ; 
sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude : sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish 
reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or cle« 
verly retorting an objection: sometimes it is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 
startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, 
or in acute nonsense : sometimes a scenical representation of 
persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or ges- 
ture, passeth for it: sometimes an sJected simplicity, sometimes 
a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being : sometimes it riseth 
oidy from a lucky hitting upon what is str^ge : sometimes 
from a crafty \^resting obvious matter to the purpose. Often 
it consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one can 
hardly t^ll how. Its ways are unaccountable, and inexplica- 
ble: being answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy, 
and windings of language. It is, in short, a manner of speak- 
VOL. IV. I 
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16 acedwded by di^ continmmce dE the im petm. 
Assiiifls, Sir,(lmkM«mt Mf. WOkas with a pbidd 
but significant smile,) a man may collect sermons 
With inten&m of making himself brtter fay diem. 
I hope Mr* Beemelerk intended that some time or 
other that should be the case with him.'* 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. 
Jolagison to l^ar^'^ Dr. Johnson should make me 
a present of Us ' lives of die Poeta/ as I am a 
poor patriot, who cannot i^rd to buy them.** 
Johnson seemed to take no notice of this faint; but 
in a little while, he called to Mr, OiUy, " Pray, 
Sir, he so good as to send a set of my Lives to Mr. 

iBg out of tke siniple and pbin Wf^ (siieb as reason leaobelli 
and ptoveth iIhi^ by,) ^AAekt by a pveHy SMpprning vneoutli- 
ness fn eoaeett or expiessiony de& odfeet and annse ihe fency, 
•ttrrmg in tt some wonder, and breeding some deligbt thereto. 
R raisetk admtmtion, as signifying^ a nimble sagacity of ap- 
prebensiony a spedal ftdtctty of invention, a Tivaeity of spirit, 
tod reaxb. of wH more tlian rulgar; it seeming to argne a 
rare quickness of parts, tliat one can fetck in remote eonoeils 
appficable; a notable sk^^ that he can dextronaiy dBOOommO' 
date them to the purpose before htm; together with a lively 
briskness of hmnotir, not apt to damp those sportAd flashes of 
imagination, (\l3ience in Aristotle such persons are termed 
awthit^f dextrous men, tmd tfrfofm, men of &cile or versatik 
manners, who can eas3y turn themsdves to aH things, or turn 
all things to themsehres.) It abo procufeth deti^t, by gra* 
tifying curiosity with its rareness, as semblance of difficulty; 
(as monsters, not for (heir beauty, but their rarity; as JMg- 
gTmg tricks, not for their use, but their abstmseness, are be- 
held with pleasnre:) by diverting the mind from its read of 
serious thought; bynistilKng gaiety and airiness of spini; 
by provoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of efimla* 
tion or con^laisance; and by seasoning matters, otherwise 
distasteM or insipid, with an uhusiud and thenoe gratsM 
tang," ~ 
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Wilkes« ^94tb M^ ^ompUflOMtft-'' Tbi» was aii^MPd- 
io^y dqae; find Mr. Wilkes paid Dr, Johafioo * 
visit, was courteously r^^iv^^ and sat wifh hka a 

The oompany gradually dropped awity, Mr. 
Dilly himsdf was called down stairs upon bust** 
ness; I l^t the room for some time; when I le* 
tiimed, I WM a^ck with observing Dn Sniiiiel 
Jphns<Hi fmd J^B Wilkes, Esq. literally kit-m-Ute; 
fpr th^y were reclined upon their chairs, with their 
heads leamog almost close to each other, and talk* 
ing oamestly, ia a kind of confidential whisper, of 
^^ personal quarrel between G»)rge die Second 
and the King of Prussia^ Such a scene of per^ 
fectly easy sociality between two such opponents 
in the war of political controversy, as that which 
I now beheld, would have been an excdlent sub- 
ject for a picture. It presented to roy mind the 
happy days which are foretold in Scripture, when 
the lion shall lie down with the kid.* 

After this day there was another pretty long 
interval, during which Johnson and I did not meet. 
When I mentioned it to him with regret, he was 
{leased to say, '* Then, Sir, let us live double.'' 

About this time it was much the fashion for 
several ladies to have evening assemblies, where 
tiie feir sex might participate in conversation lyith 
Ut^rary and ingenious men, animated by a desire 

* WW I mentioned this to the Bish6p of KiUaloe, "^ Witk 
the gwt!' ssdd his Lordship. Such, however, was the en- 
gaging politeness and pleasantry of Mr. Wilkes, and such the 
social good humour of the Bishop, that when they dined to- 
gether at Mr. Dill/s, where I ^Iso was, they were mutually 
agre^le. 

i2 
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to please. These societies were denominated JB/iie- 
stocking Clubs, the origin of which title being little 
known, it may be worth while to relate it. One 
of the most eminent members of those societies, 
when they first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet,* 
whose dress was remarkably grave, and in parti- 
cular, it was observed, that he wore blue stockings. 
Such was the excellence of his conversation, that 
his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it 
it used to be said, " We can do nothing without 
the blue stockings;'' and thus by degrees the title 
was established. Miss Hannah More has admira- 
bly described a Blue-stocking Club, in her '* Bos 
Bleu/' a poem in which many of the persons who 
were most conspicuous there are mentioned. - 

Johnson was prevailed wjth to come sometimes 
into tliese circles, and did not think himself too 
grave even for the lively Miss Monckton (now 
Countess of Corke) who used to have the finest 
bit of blue at the house of her mother, Lady Gal- 
way. Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, and they 
used to talk together with all imaginable ease. A 
singular instance happened one evening, when she 
insisted that some of Sterne's writings were 
very pathetick. Johnson bluntly denied it. *' I 
am sure (said she) they have affected me." — 
" Why, (said Johnson, smiling, and rolling him- 
self about,) that is, because, dearest, you're a 
dunce.'* When she sometime afterwards meri- 
tioned this to him, he said with equal truth and 
politeness; '^ Madam, if I had thought so, I cer- 
tainly should not have said it." 

Another evening Johnson's kind indulgence to- 

* Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, author^ of tracts relating to 
natural history, &c. 
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wards me had a pretty difficult trial. I had dined 
at the Duke of Montrose's with a very agreeable 
party, and his Grace, according to his usual cus- 
tom, had circulated the bottle very freely. Lord 
Graham and I went together to Miss Monckton's, 
where I certainly was in eJttraordinary spirit^, and 
above all fear or awe. In the midst of a great 
number of persons of the first rank, amongst whom 
I recollect, with confusion, a noble lady of the most 
stately decorum, I placed myself next to Johnson, 
and thinking myself now fully his match, talked 
to him in a loud and boisterous manner, desirous 
to let the company know how I could contend 
with AJQx. I particularly remember pressing him 
upon the value of the pleasures of the imagination, 
and as an illustration of my argument, asking him, 
" What, Sir, supposing I were to fancy that the 

(naming the most charming Duchess in his 

Majesty's dominions) were in love with me, should 
I not be very happy?" My friend with much ad- 
dress evaded my interrogatories, and kept me as 
quiet as possible ; but it may easily be conceived 
how lie must have felt.* However, when a few 

• Next day I endeavoured to give what had happened the 
fnost mgenious turn I could, by the foUowmg verses t 

TO THE HONOURABLE MISS MONCKTO)?. 

Not that vnAk th' excellent Montrose 

I had the happiness to dine; 
Not that I late from table rose, 

From Graham's wit, from generous wine. . 

It was not these alone which led 

On sacred manners to encroach ; 
Aud made me feel what most I dread, 
. Johnson's just ftown, and self-reproach. 
I 3 
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days aftttieirds I waited opea biaii md oiade aot 
imolo^y he behaved with the moit firiencHy gei> 

tieness* 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson 
^d I dined together at sewral placeB. I recollect 
a placW day at' Dr. Butter's, who had ''now re- 
moTed from Derby to Lower Grosvenor-stree^ 
London; but of his cooversaticHi on ^t and 6ther 
ooeasiote during this period, I neglected to keep 
any regular record^ and shall therefore insert b&e 
$otM miscdlaneous articles which I fitid in my 
Johnsonian notes. 

His disorderly habits, when " making psrovfeioit 
for the day that was passing over him," appear 
j^om tiie following anecdote, €<Hnmunicated to me 
by Mr. John Nichols:— *' In the yeiur 1763, a 
young bookseller^ who Was an apprentice to Mf . 
Whieton, waited on him with a subscription to his 
< Si»kespeai«i' and d3serving that the Doctor 
made oo entiy in tiny book of the Subserib^^s 

But when I entered, not abastf d, 
Vtotjy yoiit blight eyes were shot such rftys. 

At once intoidcation flashed. 
And all my frame was in a blaze! 

Bat not a brilU»»t blase I own. 

Of the dull smoke Vm yet asham'd ; 

I was a Aeaty ivm grown, 
And not eidighten'd though inflam'tt 

Victim at once to wbe and love, 

I hope, MaAia, youH forgive; 
While I invoke the powers above, 

That henceforth I may wiser live. 

The lady was generously forgiving, returned me an obliging 
answer, and I thus obtamed an 4ct c/ObUvi&n, and I took 
care never to olSbnd again* 
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na&My veoturod ciiffitoilly te wk^wbetbcriM vaoold 
please to hate tke gentlenan's address^ that tt 
might be properly inserted in the pnotod list of 
subscribers.—^ ^ / $hM prmi M Utt of SbA- 
scriber^; said Jobnsoa, wilii grettt abruptneis; 
but almost imsiediatelyrecoUectt&gfaiiHset^ added^ 
very complacently, * Sir> I have two very €oge»t 
reasons for not printing any list of sid>sciibers : — 
oae» that I have lost all tiie nanes^ — (he otfaeTy 
that I have sp^at all the mooey/' 

Joknson could not iMrook appeorii^ to be worsted 
in argument^ even when he had taicra the wpong 
side, to shew the force and detterity of his talents. 
When» therefore, he perceived tiiat bis opponent 
g^ned ipouody he had recourse txi some suddeti 
mode of robust sophistry. Once when I was 
pressix]^ upon him with visible advMitege, be Ktop« 
ped me thus; — " My dear Bosweil, let's have fio 
more of this; you!ll make nothing of it. Fd ra^er 
bave you whistle a Scotch tune.'' 

Care» however, must be tai^en to di^iiig^Ash be* 
tween Johnson when he ** talked for victory," a«d 
Johnson when he had no desire but to inform and 
fllusfrate.— '* One of Jolmsctti's principal talents 
(says aa eminent friend of his) was sAieti^n in m^n-* 
taining the wrong side of an argument, dfod in a 
splendid penfen»on of the truth. If you could 
contrive to have his fair opimon on a subject, and 
witbouit any bias from personal prgudice, or from 
a widi to be.victcmous in argument, it was wisdom 
itself, not only coirraicing, but overpowering.'* 

He had, however, all Iris life habJttiated himself 
to consider conversation as a trial of intellectual 
vigour and sJdIlf and to this I tiuak> we may v^n- 
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tare to ascribe that unexampled richness and bril- 
liancy which appeared in his own. Asa proof at 
once of his eagerness for colloquial distinction, and 
his high notion of this eminent friend, he once ad- 
dressed him thus: ** , we have now been 

several hours together; and you have said but one 
thing for which I envied you.** 

He disliked much all speculative desponding 
considerations, which tended to discourage men 
from diligence and exertion. He was in this like 
Dr. Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr. Baines 
Barrington told me, used to say, ^^ I hate a ad 
bono man." Upon being asked by a friend what 
he should think of a man who was apt to say turn 
est tanti;^^^ That he's a stupid fellow. Sir, (an- 
swered Johnson): What would these tanti men be 
doing the while?" When I in a low-spirited fit, 
Fas talking to him with indifference of the pur-* 
suitjsi which generally engage us in a course of 
action, and inquiring a reason for taking so much 
trouble; ^* Sir, (said he, in an animated tone) it is 
driving on the system of life.^' 

He told me, that he was glad that I had, by 
General Oglethorpe's means, become acquainted 
with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentlenmn, 
whatever objections were made to him, had know- 
ledge and abilities much above the class of ordi- 
nary writers, and deserves to be remembered as a 
respectable name in literatare, were it only for his 
admirable ^* Letters op the English nation," under 
the name of -^ Battasta Angeloni, a Jesuit." 

Johnson and Shebbeare,* were firequently named 

I recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the news-papers, that 
the Kbg had pensioned both a /fc-bear and a iSAe-bear. 
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together, as having in former reigns had no predi- 
lection for the family of Hanover. The authour 
of the celebrated ** Heroick Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers/' introduces them in one line, in a list 
of those " who tasted the sweets of. his present 
Majesty's reign/' Such was Johnson's candid 
relish of the merit of that satire, that be allowed 
Dr. Goldsmith, as he told me, to read it to him 
from beginning to end, and did not refuse hb praise 
to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous 
liberties with him, and escape unpunished. Beau- 
clerk told me, that when Goldsmith talked of a 
project for having a third Theatre in Loudon, solely 
for the exhibition of new plays, in order to deliver 
authors from the supposed tyranny of managers, 
Johnson treated it slightingly, upon which Gold* 
smith said, " Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you, 
who can now shelter yourself behind the comer of 
a pension;" and Johnson bore this with good- 
humour. 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle's Poems, 
which his Lordship had published with his name, 
fis not disdaining to be a candidate for literary 
fame. My friend was of opinion, that when a 
man of rank appeared in that chara,cter, he de- 
served to have his merit handsomely allowed.* In 

# Mep of rank and fortune however should be pretty well 
assured of having a real claim to the approbation of the pub- 
lick, as writer!, before they venture to stand forth. Dryden 
in his preface to "All for Love," thus expresses himself: 

" Men of pleasant conversation (at least esteemed so) and 
endued with a trifling kind of fancy, perhaps helped out by 
a smattering of Latin, are ambitious to distinguish themselves 
from the herd of gentlemen, by their poetry : 
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tbk I tUak lie wad meie liberal dmi Mr. WiUiaB^ 
Whitehead, Id Im '' Ekgy to Lord ViUieF&,^ io 
whicb, ander the (Nretext of '^ superkHir tcA%j de* 
nonding all Aeir cafe/' he discovers a jealousy of 
tiie great payiog thrar court to ikt Muses ; 



to the ckosen few 



** Who dares excel tliy fost'ring aid afibrd, 
" Their arts, their magic powers, with honours due ^ 
•* Exalt ;— 4nit be thyself what they record/* 

"^ Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of 
Killaloe before his Ldrdship set out for Ireland, 
having missed Mm the first time. He said, ** It 
wonld have hong heavy on my heart if I bad net 
seen him. No man ever paid more attention to 

* Rarus enimferme semus emmunis in ilia 

* Fortuna ! 

And 18 not this a yretched affectation, not to be contented 
with what fortune has done 'for them, and sit down quietly 
with their estates, but they must call their wits in question, 
and needlessly expose their nakedness to publick views ? Not 
considering that they are not to expect the s»anie approbation . 
firom sober men, which they bate Ibund from theii- flatterers 
after the third bottle : If a little glittering in discourse has 
passed them on us for witty men, where was the necessity of 
imdeceiving the world } Would a man, who has an ill title to 
an estate, but yet is in possession of it, would he bring it out 
Of his own accord 10 be ttkA at West^ini^er .' We who 
vrtrite; if we want the talents, yet have the excuse that we do 
it for a poor subsistence ; but what can be urged in their de- 
fence, who, not having the vocation of poverty to scribble, out 
of mere wantonness take pains to make themselves ridiculous ? 
Horace was certainly in the right where he said, • Tliat no 
man is satisfied with hfs own condition.' A poet is not pleased, 
because he is not rich ; and the rich are discontented, because 
the poets will not admit them of their number." 
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another than he has done to me^* and I havt n^^ 
lected him, not wilfully, but from being otherwise 
occupied. Always, Sir, set a high value on ^|)on* 
taneous kindness. He whose inclinations prompts 
him to cultivate your friendship of his own acccMr4» 
will love you more than one whom you have beeii 
at pains to attach to you/* 

Johnson told me, that he was once much pleasied 
to find that a carpenter, who lived near him, was 
very ready to shew him some things in his business 
which he wished to see : " It was paying (said he) 
respect to literature/^ 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with hav- 
irlg so small a share of wealth, and none of li^^se 
distinctions in the state which are the objects of 
ambition. He had only a pension of three hfun* 
dred a year. Why was he not in such circum- 
stances as to keep his coach ? Why had he not 
some considerable office? Johnson. " Sir, I have 
nevfer complained of the world ; nor do I think 

• This gave ine very great pkasare, for there had beeft 
once a pretty smart altercation between Dr. Baraard and l^m, 
upon a question, whether a man could improve hitnself after 
the age of forty-five ; when Johnson, in a hasty humour, ex- 
{Mreesed himself in a manner not quite civil, Dr, Barnard 
ma^ it the subject of a copy of pleasant verses, in which he 
8i:4^sed himself to learn difi^reat perfections frcmi different 
men. They condaded with delicate irony : 

** Johnson shall teach me how to place 
'* In fairer light each borrowed grace ; 

" From him Fll leam to write : 
" Copy his clear familiar style, 
'< And by the roi^hness of his fib 

<< Grow, like himself^ foUte." 

I know not whether Johnson ever saw the Poem, but I had 
occasion to find that as Dr. Barnard and he knew each other 
better, their mutual regard increased. 
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that I have reason to complain. It is rather to be 
wondered at that I have so much. My pension 
is more put of the usual course of things than any 
instance that I have known. Here, Sir, was a 
man avowedly no friend to Government at the 
time, who got a pension without asking for it. I 
never courted the great; they sent for me; but I 
think they now give me [up. They are satisfied : 
they have seen enough of me." Upon my ob- 
serving that I could not believe this; for they 
must certainly be highly pleased by his conversa- 
tion; conscious of his own superiority, he an- 
swered, " No, Sir ; great Lords and great Ladies 
don't love to have their mouths stopped." This 
was very expressive of the effect which the force 
of his understanding and brilliancy of his fancy 
could not but produce ; and, to be sure, they must 
have found themselves strangely diminished in his 
company. When I warmly ^declared how happy 
I was at all times to hear him ; — " Yes, Sir, (said 
he); but if you were Lord Chancellor, it would 
not be so: you would then consider your own 
dignity." 

There was much truth and knowledge of human 
nature in this remark. But certainly one should 
think, that in whatever elevated state of life a man 
who knew the value of the conversation of Johnson 
might be plated, though he might prudently avoid 
a situation in which he might appear lessened by 
comparison ; yet he would frequently gratify him- 
self in private with the participation of the rich 
intellectual entertainment which Johnson could 
furnish. Strange, however, is it, to consider how 
few of the great sought his society ; so tliat if one 
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were disposed to take occasion for satire on that 
account, very conspicuous objects present them* 
selves. His noble friend. Lord Elibank, well 
observed, that if a great man procured an interview 
with Johnson, and did not wish to see him more, 
it shewed a mere idle curiosity, and a wretched 
want of relish for extraordinary powers of mind. 
Mrs. Thrale justly and wittily accounted for such 
conduct by saying, that Johnson's conversation 
was by much too strong for a person accustomed 
to obsequiousness and flattery ; it was mustard in 
a young child's mouth! 

One day when I told him that I was a zealous 
Tory, but not enough " according to knowledge," 
and should be obliged to him for " a reason," he 
was so candid, and expressed himself so well, that 
I begged of him to repeat what he had said, and 
I wrote down as follows : 

OF TORY AND WHIG. 

" A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will 
agree. Their principles are the same, though 
their modes of thinking are different A high 
Tory^ makes government unintelligible : it is lost 
in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it imprac- 
ticable : he is for allowing so much liberty to 
every man, that there is not power enough to 
govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is 
for establishment ; the prejudice of the Whig is 
for innovation. A Tory does not wish to give 
more real power to Government; but that Go- 
vernment should have more reverence. Then 
they differ as to the Church. The Tory is not 
for giving more legal power to the Clergy, but 
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vkbes th^ Bhouid hftve % eooaidemUe inftfteo^^ 
fouaded «n the opinion of menkind : the Whig ia 
for limiting and watching them with a narrow 
jealousy.'* 

^* TO MR. PERKIN$. 
SIR, 

" However often I have seen you, I have 
hitherto forgotten the note, but I have now sent 
it ; with my gpod wishes for the prosperity of you 
and your partner,* of whom, from our short con- 
versation, I could not judg^ otherwise than fa- 
vojurably. I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

'^ Sam. Johnson." 

" June e, 1781. 

On Saturday, June 2, I set out for Scotland, 
and had promised to pay a visit, in my way, as I 
sometimes did, at Southill, in Bedfordshire, at the 
hospitable mansion of 'Sqqii^ WiUy* the elder bro- 
ther of my worthy friends, the booksellers, in the 
Poultry. Dr. Johnson agreed to be of the party 
this year, with Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and to 
go and see Lord Bute's seat at Luton-Hoe. He 
talked little to us in the carriage, being chiefly oc- 
cupied in reading Dr^ Watson'sf second volume 

^ Mi^ Borchiy, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of Urj, the 
celebrated apdogist of the people called Quakers* and re- 
markable for maintaining the priQd|)les of his venerable pro« 
genitor, with a$ much of the elegance of modern manners, a9 
is consistent with primitive simplicity. 

t Now Bishop of liandaff*, one of the poorest Bishopricks 
in this Kingdom. His Lordship has written with much zeal 
to shew the propriety of equoHaing the revenues of Bishop#» 
He has iofermed U9 that he hw burnt aU hif Qhemi^ papers. 
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of ** Chemical Essays,** which he Hfced very well, 
and his awn ** Prince of Abyssinia, ** on which he 
seemed to be intensely fixed ; having told us, that 
he had not looked at it since it was first published. 
I happened to take it out of my pocket this day, 
and he seized upon it with avidity. He pointed 
out to me the following remarkable passage : " By 
what means (said the Prince) are the Europeans 
thus powerful ; or why, since they can so easily 
visit Asia and Afiica for trade or conquest, can- 
not the Asiaticks and Afiricans invade their coasts, 
plant colonies in their ports, and give laws to their 
natural princes ? The same wind that carried them 
back would bring us thither." — " They are more 
powerful Sir, than we, (answered Imlack,) be- 
cause they are wiser. Knowledge will always pre- 
dominate over ignorance, as man governs the 
other animals. But why their knowledge is more 
than om's, I know not what reason can be given, 
but the unsearchable will of the Supreme Being.'' 
He said, ** This, Sir, no man can explain other- 
wise.** 

' We stopped at Welvrin, where I wished much 
to see, in company with Johnson, the residence of 
the author of " Night Thoughts,'* which was then 
possessed by his son, Mr. Young. Here some 
address was requisite, fi>r I was not acquainted 
with Mr. Young, and had I proposed to Dr. 
Johnson that we should send to him, he would 
have checked my wish, and perhaps been offended. 

Hi^ friends of our excellent constitution, now assailed on 
every side by innovator and levellers, would have less re- 
gietted the suppression of some of his Lordship^s other 
Wffkiags. 
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I therefore concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I should 
steal away from Dr. Johnson and him, and try 
what reception I could procure from Mr. Young; 
if unfavourable, nothing was to be said; but if 
agreeable, I should return and notify it to them. 
I hastened to Mr. Young's, found he was at home, 
sent in word that a gentleman desired to wait upon 
him, and was shewn into a parlour, where he and 
a young lady, his daughter, were sitting. He ap- 
peared to be a plain, civil, country gentleman; and 
. when I begged pardon for presuming to trouble 
' him, but that I wished much to see his place, if 
he would give me leave ; he behaved very courte- 
ously, and answered, " By all means, Sir; we are 
just going to drink tea; will you sit down?" I 
thanked him, but said, that Dr. Johnson had come 
with me from London, and I must return to the 
inn to drink tea with him; that my name was 
Boswell, I had travelled with him in the Hebrides. 
*f Sir, (said lie,) I should think it a great honour 
to see Dr. Johnson here. Will you allow me to 
send for him?" Availing myself of this opening, 
I said that " I would go myself and bring him, 
when he had drunk tea; he knew pothing of my 
(railing here." Having been thus successful, I 
hastened back to the inn, and informed Dr. John- 
son that " Mr. Young, son of Dr. Young, the au- 
thour of ^ Night Thoughts,' whom I had just left^ 
desired to have the honour of seeing him at the 
house where his father lived." Dr. Johnson luckily 
made no inquiry how this invitation had arisen, 
but agreed to go, and when we entered Mr. 
Yoiing's parlour, he addressed him with a very 
polite bow, ^* Sir, I had a curiosity to come and - 
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see this place. I had Ihe. honour to know that 
great man, your father." We went into the gar- 
den, where we found a grq.vel walk, on each side 
q{ which was a row of trees, (Wanted by Dn 
Young, which formed a hands(»ne Gothick arch; 
Dr. Johnson called it a fine grove. I beheld it 
with reverence. 

; We sat sometime in the summer-house, on the 
outside wall of which was inscribed, " Ambu- 
Janies in harto audiebant vocem Dei;"* and in re- 
ference to a brook by which it is situated, *^ Vi- 
vendi recte qui prorogat horam/* &c. I said to 
Mr. Young, that I had been told his father was 
.cheerful. " Sir, (said he) he was too well-bred a 
man not to be cheerful in company; but he was 
gloomy when alone. He never was cheerful after 
my mother's death, and he had met with many 
disappointments." Dr. Johnson observed to me 
afterwards, ^^ That this was no favourable account 
of Dr. Young; for it is not becoming in a man to 
have so little acquiescence in the ways of Provi* 
dence, as to be gloomy because he has not ob- 
tained as much preferment as he expected; nor to 
continue gloomy for the loss of bis wife. Grief 
has its time." The last part of this censure was 
theoretically made. Practically, we know that 
grief for the loss of a wife may be continued very 
long, in proportion as affection has been sincere. 
No man knew this better than Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the 
monument erected by Mr. Young to his father. 
Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, that his father 
had received several thousand pounds of subscrip- 
tion-money for his ^* Universal Passion," but bad 

VOL. IV. K 
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lost it in tb6 Smdih Sea. Dn Johnaon thoi^ 
iAA$ must be a onstake; for he iiad never seen a 
sufasoriptiombook. 

Upon the ixMtd we talked of the iMicertwity of 
profit with which authours and booksdlers engage- 
in tbe publication of fiterary works. JoHt^soir. 
*^ My judgment I have found is noeertam rule as 
to the sale of a book." Boswell. ** Pray, Su*, 
have you been much {dagued with autbours aend^ 
iog you their works to revise?" Johnson. ^ No^ 
Sir; I tuive been tiioug^t a sour surly fellow." 
BoswEix. " Very lucky for you, Shr, — in tfiat 
respect'"' I must however observe, that notwith- 
standing what he now said, which he no doubt 
ima^ned at the time lobe tbe fact, theie was, per- 
haps, no man who more feequently yidded to the 
solicitations even of very obsoire authours, to read 
their manusoipts, or more liberally assisted them 
with advice and coiTection. 

He found himself very happy at 'Squire DiH/s, 
where there is always abottdance of exoelieat fkve, 
and hearty welcome. 

On Simday, June 3, we all went to SouthiU 
dmrch, which ie very near to Mr. Dilly's home. 
It bang the first Sunday of tbe months Ae hcdy 
fiacrament was aduimistered, and I staid to par« 
take of it. When I came afterwards into Dr. 
Johnson's room, he said '^ You did right to atay 
and receive the communism; I bad not thMight of 
it." This seemed to imply that be did not choose 
to approich the altar without a pfievious prcqpaia* 
tioQ, as to which good men entertain diSerent opi* 
mom^ tome holding that it is irreverent to partsJce 
of .that ordinance withoixt considerable poemedita* 
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tbn; others, ^t wkoevw is m sineere ChristiBn, 
and iB a proper frame of mind to discbarge airjr 
otlier Titual duty of our religion, may, ifithout 
scruple, discbarge tbis most sokmn one. A mid* 
die ndtioQ I believe to be the just one, Tdiicb is, 
tiiat communicants need not think a long train of 
preparatory forms indispensably necessary; but 
neither should they rashly and lightly venture upon 
so awftil and mysteriow an institution. Christfaun 
must judge, each for himself, what degree of re- 
tirement and seH-examination is necessary upcm^ 
each occasion. 

Being in a frame of nund which, I hope for die 
felicity of human nature, many expeiienee,— ift 
fine weather,— HI* the country-house of a fiiend^-^ 
consoled and elevated by pious exercises>^— i ex^- 
pressed myself with unrestrained fiBrveur to my 
•• Goi(Je, Pbilosofrfier, and Friend;'' My dear Sir, 
I would fain be a good man; and I am very good 
now. I fear God, and honour the King; I wiA 
to do no ill, and to be benevolent to all manknid.*' 
He looked at me with a benignant indulgence; IfPI^. 
but took occasion to give me wise and salutary 
caution. *' Do not, Sir, accustom yourself to trust 
to impressions. There is a middle state of mind 
between conviction and hypocrisy, of which many 
are unconscious* By trusting to impressions,, a 
man may gradually ccmie to yield to them, and at 
Imgtb be subject to tbem, so as i^ to be a ftea 
agent^ or what is the same thing in effect, to siqh 
pose ttiat he is not a free agent. A man who is 
in that stated should not be suffered to live; if he 
declares be cannot b^ acting in a partict^ ^^^^ 
and is inrystibly impelled, there can be no coofr* 

k2 
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denee in him, no more than in a tyger. . But, Sir, 
no man believes himself to be impelled irresistibly; 
we know that he who says he believes it^ lies. 
Favourable impressions at particular moments, as 
to the state of our souls, may be deceitful and 
dangerous. In general n6 man can be sure of his 
acceptance with Gob; some, indeed, may have 
had it revealed to them. St Paul, who wrought 
miracles, may have had a miracle wrought on 
himself, and may have obtained supernatural as- 
surance of pardon, and mercy, and beatitude ; yet 
St Paul, though he expresses strong hope, also 
expresses fear, lest having preached to others, he 
himself should be a cast-away." 

The opinion of a learned Bishop of our ac- 
quaintance, as to there being merit in religious 
fidth, being mentioned; — ^Johnson. " Why, yes, 
Sir, the most licentious man, were hell open before 
him, would not take the most beautiful strumpet 
to his arms. We must, as the Apostle says, live 
by faiths and not by sight." 

I talked to him of original sin,"*^ in consequence 
of the fall of man, and of the atonement made by 

*,Dr. Ogden, m his second sennon " On the Articles of 
the Christian Faith,'' with admirable acuteness thus addressee 
the opposers of that Doctrine, which accounts for the confu- 
sion, sin, and misery, which we find in this life: " It would 
be severe in God, you think, to degf^ade us to such a sad 
state as this, for the offence of our first parents; but you can 
allow him to piace us in it without any inducement. Are our 
calamities lessened for not being ascribed to Adam? If your 
condition be unhappy, is it not still unhappy, whatever was 
the occasionl with the aggravation of this reflection, that if it 
was as good as it was at first designed, there seems to be 
wmewhat the less reason to look for its amendment/' 
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our Savioue. After gome coDversation, which 
he desired me to remember, he, at my request, 
dictated to me as follows : 

" With req)ect to original sin, the inquiry is 
not necessary; for whatever is the cause of human 
corruption, men are evidently and confessedly so 
corrupt, that all the laws of heaven and earth are 
insufficient to restrain them from crimes. 

*^ Whatever difficulty there may be in the con- 
ception of vicarious punishments, it is an opinion 
which has had possession of mankind in all ages. 
There is no nation that has not used the practice 
of sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, denies the pro- 
priety of vicarious punishments, holds an opinion 
which the sentiments and practice of mankind have 
contradicted, from the beginning of the world. 
The great sacrifice for the sins of mankind was 
offered at the death of the Messiah, who is called 
in scripture, ^ The Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the siris of the world.' To judge of the rea- 
sonableness of the scheme of redemption, it must 
be considered as necessary to the govemm^it of 
the universe, that God should make known his 
perpetual and irreconcileable detestation of moral 
evil. He might indeed punish, and punish only 
the offenders: but as the end of punishment is not 
revenge of crimes, but propagation of virtue, it 
was more becoming the Divine clemency to find 
another manner of proceeding, less destructive to 
man, and at least equally powerful to promote 
goodness. The end of punishment is to reclaim 
and warn. That punishment will both reclaim 
and warn, which shews evidently such abhorrence 
of sin in GoD^ ^ may deter us from it| or strike 
k3 
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* 

w wkh dneid of vengewce when w« have <chfq^ 
mitted it Tbfe is ciwted by vicarioup pwisb-* 
ment. Nothing could niwe testify the oppof4la<m 
between the nature of God and »x>ral eril, or 
more amply dis^riay Im justice, tp ii»eQ iu>d w- 
gA% to idl orders aud suoce^sioBs 4>( be^i^gs, than 
that it wa$ neo^ausary for the hsgbeet and purest 
nature, even for DiviNiTr itself, to pacify the 
demands of Teageance, by a painful deal£; of 
which th« natural effect wiU be, that when justice 
is^q^ipeased, there is a proper place for the exer* 
case of m^xy; and that aucfa propitiation shall 
supply* in wme de^ee, the imperfectioas of our 
Obedience, and the ineflidency of oqr repentance : 
for/ obedience ^nd re$)entance, such as we can 
perform, are still necessary. Our Savioue has 
t(dd us, that he did jiot coioe to destroy the law 
but to fol£l: t» fid^ the typkal law, by the per*- 
focmance lof wjaftt those types had fbresbewn: and 
tiie foiorsA Jaw, by precepts of greata:' purity and 
higher exaltatim/' 

[Here he said, ** Goj> Uess ypii with it''' I 
acknowledged nysdf much obliged to him; but I 
begged Idbat he would go on as to the jH^opitiation 
being the chief object of our most holy faith. He 
then dictated tim one other paragraph*] 

^^ The peculiar doctrine of Christianity iSf that 
of an univerflAi sacrifice, wd perpetual propitiar 
tioQ. Other prophets only proclaiijoad the wiU 
and &e ^esteningB of Opp. Cueist satisfied 
Ws justice/' 
Thd Reverend Mr, PfkimXf* Fellow of Quew's 

^ This tutfortmiate person/irliose fidl name was ThonMM 
IPfMihe Falm^, aftexwtrds went U Dtm^, in 8ostfan4 
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OAkgh Cambridge^ dioed with ma. He exfiressAd 
a wish tbot a better provisioo wtre made for paiiahr 
clerks, Johhson. '' Ye9> Sir, a fiariakhdMk 
sboald be a man who is able to make a will,, oc 
write a letter for aay body in the [wriah." 

I motioned Lord Monhoddo's notion f that tbe 
ancient Egyptians, with aU tbw learaiog, and all 
their arts, were not only black, but wooUy-haired. 
Mr. Palmer aaked bow it did appear upon exa- 
mining the mummies? Dr. Johnsoo approied of. 
this test. 

Although upon most oceadio»^ I ne?^ heaiid a 
more strenuous advocate for the advanli^{ea of 
wealth thui Dr. Johnson, he thi^ day» I kaow not 
from what caprice, took the other sid^ ^^ I.hnra 
Bot ob$(^rv^d (said he) that wm of jety huge for^ 
tuQ^ emjo^ any thing esilpaordiQafy that, makes 

iriwre he «ffiaiattd ai mdaistef to a congpflgvaotfef Aft fleet 
vka call ihcwMekr^ DkntarioM^, fb^m a iiPti9B> that Ae; iU»« 
tiaetively worship coia Gx>i>, b^caima tbey d^ th^ iay«teii« 
aus doctrine of the Trinity. They do not advert that the 
great body of the Christian Church in maintaining that mys- 
tery, ikamtain dbethe Vkify of tiheGoDHB ad r the Trinity 
m UvLvrl'^-^^ltoe persons and o«B Goj^*^ T%e ChMKh 
km^^f 94iHW H^ PiyiiiitY 9$ epdiihiliAio the h^ ^aiji^ 
tures* The I^nkarian sect vainly presumesb tc^coropfH^ftwd ae4 
define, the Almi&hty. Mr. Palmer having heated hi& mind 
wflii political speculations, became so much dissatisfied mifx 
evr excellent Constftotiott, as to compose, publish, and circu- 
lile iPfiliiigsyiahidi werelbiMid to bes^^ssditioaaaiitf danger- 
ous, that upon being found guilty by a J\ury, ttei 6ewi«f J^ia* 
tici^ i^i SqptUnd nenUnjcedrhiov tQ trajwporUrtt^a &» ^^' 
teeA years. A loud ^amour a^oiEMi this, ^.^nl^pce yf^ m&de 
by some Members pf both {lousea of Parliament ; but both 
Houses approved of it by a great ma{ority ; and' he was con- 
veydl ta the tleCtkisenjti ht ooimbie^ ht IWi^ Sa«<ii Wales. . 
t Taken from Herodotus. t 
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happiiWBS. What has the Duke of Bedford? 
What has the Duke of Devonshire? The <m\y 
gteBit instance that I have ever known of the en- 
joyment of wealth was, that of Jamaica Dawkms, 
who, going to visit Palmyra, and hearing that the 
way was infested by robbers, hired a troop of 
Turkish horse to guard him." 

Dr. Gibbons, the dissenting minister, being 
mentioned, he said, *• I took to Dr. Gibbons." 
And addressing himself to Mr. Charles Dilly, 
added, " I shall be glad to see him. Tell him. If 
he'll call on me, and dawdle over a dish of tea in 
an afternoon, I shall take it kind." 

The Reverend Mr. Smithy Vicar of Southill, a 
very respectable man, with a very agreeable family, 
sent an invitation to us to drink tea. I remarked 
Dr. Johnson's very respectable politeness* Thou^ 
always fond of changing the scene, he said, ** We 
must have Mr. Dilly's leave. We cannot go from 
your house. Sir, without your permission.** We 
all went, and were well satisfied with our visit. I 
however remember nothing particular, except a 
nice distinction which Dr. Johnson made with re- 
spe^^to the power of memory, maintaining that 
forgetfulness was a man's own fault. " To remem- 
ber and to recollect (said he) are different things* 
A man has not the power to recollect what is not 
in his mind; but wh&x a thing is in bis mind he 
mayremember.it" 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back 
on a chair, which a little before I had perceived to 
be broken, and pleading forgetfulness as an ex- 
cuse, ^* Sir, (si^d he) its being broken was cer-. 
tainly in your mind." 
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When I x)baer?ed that a housebreaker was ia 
g^oeral ?ery timorous ;--Johnsok. '* No wouder. 
Sir; he is afraid of heii^ shot getting into a house* 
or banged when be has got out of it'' 

He told us, that he had in one day written six 
sheets of a translation firom the French; adding, 
^^ I should be glad to see it now. I wish that I 
bad copies of all the pamphlets written against 
me, as it is said Pope had. Had I known that I 
should make so mudi noise in the world, I should 
liave been at pains 'to collect tbem; I believe 
there is hardly a day in which there is not some* 
thing about me in the newspapers.'' 

On Monday, June 4, we all went to Luton-Hoe, 
to see Lord Bute's magnificent seat, iox which I 
had obtained a ticket. As we entered the park, I 
talked in a high style of my old fiiendship with 
Lord Mountstuart^ and said, ^' I shall probably be 
much at this place." The sage, aware of human 
vicissitudes, gently checked me: ^^ Don't you be 
too sure of that." He made two or tiuree pecu- 
liar observations; as when shewn the botanical 
garden, '^ Is not every garden a botanical gar- 
den?" When tcdd that there was a shnibber3J|f)o 
the extent of several miles: ^^ That is making a 
very foolish use of the ground ; a littie of it is very 
wdL" When it was proposed*that we shoidd walk 
on the pleasure-groimd; ^^ Don't let us fatigue 
ourselv^. Why should we walk there? Here's a 
fine tree, let's get to tte top of it." But upon 
the wl)ple, he was very much pleased. He said, . 
^' This is one of the places I do not regret having 
come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed; 
in the house magnificence is not sacrificed to. con- 
venience, nor convenience to magnificence. The 
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library is very spkniMd; liie digai^r of the irootns 
ia vary great; and the quanti^ of pietores i^ bo- 
ycMid expectatidi, beyond hope."" 

It happened without any previous concert, that 
we visited the seat of LonJ Bute upon the King's 
Birth-day; we dined and drank his Majesty's beatth 
at an inn^e village of Luton. 

In the eVenipg I put him in mind of his pronuse 
to favour me with a copy €{ his celebrated Letter 
to the Earl of ChesterfiekJ, and he was at last 
pleased to com|dy with this earnest request, by 
dictatbg it to me from his memory; for be be-^ 
lieved that he himsdf had no copy. . There was 
on animated gbw in his countenance while he thus 
recalled his high*minded mdignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in tbe 
CSourt of Session, in which I was Counsel. The 
Society of Preeurutar$j or Attoroies, entitled to 
practise in the inferiour courts at Edinburgh, had 
obtained a royal charter, in which they had taken 
care to have their ancient designation of Pmcurii* 
tars changed into that of SolidiorSf from a notion, 
as they supposed, that it was more genteel; and 
thj^nav title they displayed by a publiek adi^cv* 
tisement for a General Meeiing tX their Haix. 

It has been said, that the Scottish naticm is not 
distinguished for humcmr; and, indeed, what hap^ 
pened on this occasion may in some degree justify 
the remark; for although this society had contrived 
to make themselves a very prominent ol^t for 
the ridicule of such as m%ht stoop to it, tb^ only 
joke to which it gave rise, was the following para- 
graph, sent to the news^paper called " The Cak- 
daman Mercury.'* ^^^ 
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^' A correspcodeBt viAmm us, tbat the Wor** 
sfaipfiil Soeietgr otChaUtam, Cadki, or Bwmmg. 
StatiOMri of tbfe dty are resolved, in imitation, 
aad encouraged by ihe singular success of their 
brethren, of an equally respeelabk Society, to ap^ 
ply for a Charter of their Privileges, partienlariy 
of the sola privilege of procuring, in tiie most 
extensire sense of the word, exclusive of chairmen, 
porters, peony-post men, and other inferiour ranks ; 
their brethren the R.—t^—l S—l—rs, oUm 
P— c-~RS, be/are the ikfbriour Courts of this 
City, always excepted. 

^* Should the Worshipful Society be sncces^l, 
tbey are hrihet resolved not to be puffed up there* 
by, but to demean themselves with more eqnaiii«» 
mity and decency Aan tiieir R^-l^ learned^ and 
very modett brethren above mentioned ham done 
upOn their late dighification and exaltation." 

A majority of the members of the Society pro- 
secuted Mr. Robertson, the publisher of the |«per, 
for damages; and the first judgment of the whole 
Court very wisdy dismissed the action: Sohentur 
risu iabuke, tu missus abibis. But a new trial or 
review was granted upon a petition, accurdingHo 
the forms of Scotland This petition I was en- 
gaged to answer, and Dr. Johnson, with great ala* 
crity fitimished me this evening with what fellows: 

^* All injury is either of the person, the fortune, 
or the fame. Now it is a certain thing, it is pro- 
verbially known, ttiat ajat breaks no bones. They 
never have gained half^Krrown less m the whole 
profflfision since this mischievous paragraph has 
appeared; and, as to their reputation. What is 
their reputation but an instrument of getting mo* 
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ney? If, therefore, they have lost no money, the 
question upon reputation may be answered by a 
very old positioUj-^De minimis nan curat Pratar. 

** Wh^er there was, or was not, an animus tn- 
juriandi, is not worth inquiring, if no injuria can 
be proved. But the truth is, there was no ani- 
mus injuriandi. It was only an animus irritandi,^ 
which happening to be exercised upon o. genus 
irritabile^ produced unexpected violence of resent- 
ment Their irritability arose only from an opi- 
nion of their new importance, and their delight in 
their new exaltation. What might have been borne 
by a Procurator, could not be borne by a Sdli- 
ciior. Your Lordships well know, that honores 
mutant mores. Titles and dignities play strongly 
on the fancy. As a madman b apt to think him- 
self grown suddenly great, so he that grows sud- 
denly great is apt to borrow a littie from the mftd- 
man. To co-operate with their resentment would 
be to promote their phrenzy; nor is it possible to 
guess to what they might proceed, if to the new 
tide of Solicitor should be added the elation of 
victory and triumph. 

We consider your Lordships as the protectors 
of our rights, and the guardians of our virtues; 
but believe it not included in your high office, that 
you should flatter our vices, or solace. our vanity; 
and, as vanity only dictates this prosecution, it is 
humbly hoped your Lordships will dismiss it 

*^ If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, 
to lessen another's reputation, is to be punished by 
a judicial sentence, what punishment can be suffi- 

♦ Mr. Robertson altered this word to jocundi, he having^ 
found in Blackstone that to irritste is actioaable. 
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ciendy severe for him who attempts to dbntiush 
the reputation of the Supreme Court of Justice^ 
by reclaiming upon a cause already det^rmined^ 
without any change in the state of the question? 
Does it not imply hopes that the Judges will 
change their opinion? Is not uncertainty and in- 
constancy in the highest degree disreputable to a 
Court? Does it not suppose, that the former judg- 
ment was temerarious or negligent? Does it not 
lessen the confidence of the publick? Will it not 
be said, tiiBt jus est autincognitum^ autvagum? 
and will not the consequence be drawn, misera est 
serviius? Will not he who knows himself wrong 
to-^day, hope that the Courts of Justice will think 
him right to-morrow? Surely, my Lords, these are 
attempts of dangerous tendency, which the Soli- 
citors, as men yersed in the law, should have fore, 
seen and avoided. It was natural for an ignorant 
printer. to appeal to the Lord Ordinary; but from 
lawyers, the descendants of lawyers, who have 
practised for three hundred years, and have now 
raised themselves to a higher denomination, it 
might be expected, that they should know the 
reverence due to a judicial determination ; a|^, 
having been once dismissed, should sit down in 
silence." 

I am ashamed to ma^tion, that the Court, by a 
plurality of voices, without having a single addi- 
tional circumstance before them, reversed their 
own judgment, made a serious matter of this dull 
and foolish joke, and adjudged Mr. Robertson to 
pay to the Society five pounds (sterling money) 
and costs of suit. The decision will seem strange 
to English la^wyers* 
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On Tuesday, Jane 5, Jobnson was to return to 
London. He was very pleasant at break£ut; I 
menticmed a fri^»l ot mine baving resolved never 
to marry a pretty woman. Johnson. *^ Sir, it is 
a very foolish resolution to resolfe not to marry a 
pretty woman. Beauty is of its^ very estimable. 
No, Sir, I would jwrefer a pretty woman, unlesis^. 
there are objections to her. A pretty woman may 
be foolish; a pretty woman may be wicked; a 
pretty woman may not like me. But there is no 
such danger in marrying a prelQr woman as is ap* 
prehended ; she will not be persecuted if she does 
not invite persecutimi. A pretty woman, if she 
has a mind to be wicked, can find a readier "nwf 
than another; and that is alU^ 

I accompanied him in Mn Dilly's chaise to 
Shefford, where, talking of Lord Bute's never 
going to Scotland, he said, ^^ As an Englishman^ I 
should wish all the Scotch gentlemen should be 
educated in England; Scotland would become a 
province; thqr would spend all their rents in 
England/' Tfab is a subject of nuich consequence, 
and much delicacy. The advantage of an En^ish 
education is unquestionably very great to Scotch 
gentlonen of talents and ambitioo: and r^^hr 
visits to Scotland, and perhaps other means, mi^ 
be efiCectually used to prevent them from b^g to- 
tally estranged from their native amntry, any more 
than a Cumberland or Northumberland gendeman, 
who has been educated in the South of En^aod^ 
I own, indeed, ti^t it is no small misfortune for 
Scotch gentlemen, who have neither talents nor 
ambition, to be educated in England, where iiwy 
may be perhaps distinguished only by a nkbiame> 
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lavkh ti^ fortune in gmag expensive entertain- 
ments to those who laugh at them, and saunW 
about as mere idle insignificant haiq;ers-on even 
upon the foolish great; when, if they had been judi- 
ciously brought up at horne^ they might have been 
comfortable and creditable members of society. 
At Shefford I had another affectionate parting 
from my revered friend, who was taken up by the 
Bedford coach and carried to the metropolis. I 
went with Messieurs Dilly to see some friends at 
Bedford; dined with the officers of the militia of 
the county, and next day proceed^ on my journey. 

" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
^ DEAR SIR, 

" How welcome your account of yourself and 
your invitation to your new house was to me^ I 
need not tell you, who consider our friendship not 
only as formed by choice, but as matured by time. 
We have been now long ^[lough acquainted to 
have many images in common, and therefore to 
have a source of conversa^on which neither the 
learning nor the wit of a new companies can 

fiu^^ly. 

^* My " Lives" are now published; and if yoa 
will tell me whither I shall send them» that they 
may come to you, I will take care that you ^uJl 
not be without them. 

" You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. 
Thrale is disincumbered of her brewhouse; and 
that it seemed to the purchaser so &r from an 
evil, that he was content to give for it an hundred 
and tlurty-fite thouswd pounds. Is Ike nation 
ruimd? 

/ 
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- " Please to make my respectful cotaiplimeDts to 
Lady Rothes, and keep me in the memory of all 
the little dear fiunily, particularly Mrs. Jane. 

'' I am, Sir, 

" Your aflfectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.** 
« Bell-court, June 16, 1781. 

Johnson's charity to the poor was uniform and 
extensive, both from inclination and principle. He 
not only bestowed liberally out of his own purse, 
but what is more difficult as well as rare, would 
beg from others, when he had proper objects in 
view. This he did judiciously as well as hu- 
manely. Mr. Philip Metcalfe tells me, that when 
he has asked him for some money for persons in 
distress^ and Mr. Metcalfe has offered what John- 
son thought too much, he insisted on taking less, 
saying, V No, no. Sir, we must not pamper them.** 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds's executors, for the following note, 
which was found among his papers after his death, 
and which, we may presume, his unaffected mo- 
desty prevehted him from communicating to me 
with the other letters from Dr. Johnson with which 
he was pleased to iumish me. However slight in 
itself, as it does honour to that illustrious painter, 
and most amiable man, I am happy to introdijce it. 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
^^ DEAR SIR, 

" It was not before yesterday that I received 
your splendid benefaction. To a hand so liberal 
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in 4i3lr43aitWfgs I4)«ipe iy)b«4y will ^mf tfao power 
ofaequiriqg. 

** Your obUge4 wd most bmnbte pearv^j, 

*' June 1^, 1781. 

" TO THOU AS ASTL;e, ESft. 
** SIR, 

*^ I AM ashamed that you have been forced to 
ca!i so often for your books, but it has been by no 
feuit on either side. They have never been put of 
my hands, nor have I ever been at home Vitbput 
seeing you ; for to see a man so skilful in the anti* 
quities of my country, is an opportunity of im- 
provement not willingly to be missed. 

** Your notes on Alfred* appear to me very 
judicious and accurate, but tliey are too few. 
Many things familiar to you are unknown to qie, 
and to most others ; and you must not think too 
favourably of your readers; by supposing them 
knowing, you wiii leave them ignorant. Measure 
of land, and value of money, it is of great import- 
ance to state with care. Had the Saxons any gold 
coin ? 

^* I have much curiosity after the manners and 
tFansaetions of the mfddle ages, but have wanted 
either diligence or opportunity, or both. You, 
Sir, fcave great opportunities, and I wish you both 
diligence and success. 

** I am, Sir, &c. 

♦* Sam. Johnson.'* 

f Tlie Will of King Ail6«d, alkded to m this letter, from 
tlie pri|iniJ S^<»,in Afilibrwry of Mr. AyHe, has b•ell^prmt»d 
%t 1^ fpcfient^ of *^e D wWUy rf P^rfpi^ 

VOL.'lV. L 
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The followkig cufibus anecdote I insert in Dr. 
Bumey*s own words. '^ Dr. Bumey related to' 
Dr. Johnson the partiality which his writings had 
excited in a friend of Dr. Bumey's, the late Mr. 
Bewley, well known in Norfolk by the name of 
the Philosopher of Massingham : who, from the 
Ramblers and Plan of his Dictionary, and long 
before the author's fame was established by the 
Dictionary itself, or any other work, had con- 
ceived such a reverence for him, that he earnestly 
begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover of the 
first letter he had received from him, as a relick 
of so estimable a writer. This was in 1755. In 
1760j when Dr. Burney visited ^Dr. Johnson at 
the Temple in London, where he had then Cham- 
bers, he happened to arrive there before he was 
up ; and being shewn into the room where he was 
to breakfast, finding himself alone, he examined 
the contents of the apartment, to try whether he 
could undiscovered steal any thing to send to his 
friend Bewley, as another relick of tlie admirable 
Dr. Johnson. But finding nothing better to his 
purpose, he cut some bristles ofi^his hearth-broom, 
and enclosed them in a letter to his country en- 
thusiast, who received them with due reverence. 
The Doctor was so sensible of the honour done 
him by a man of genius and science, to whom he 
was an utter stranger, that he said to Dr. Bumey, 
'Sir, there is no man possessed of the smallest 
portion of modesty, but must be flattered with the 
admiration of such a man. I'll give him, a set of 
my lives, if he will do me thq honour, to accept 
of them* In. this he kept his word ; and Dr. 
Burney had not only the pleasure of gratifying his 
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friend with a present more worthy of his accep- 
tance than the segment from the heath-hroom, 
but soon after introducing him to Dr. Johnson him- 
self in Bolt-court, with whom he had the satis- 
&ction of conversing a considerable time, not a 
fortnight before hb death ; which happened in St 
Martin*s-street, during his visit to Dr. Bumey, in 
the house where the great Sir Issac Newton had 
lived and died before.** 

In one of his little memorandum books is the 
following minute : 

• " August 9, 3 P. M. aetat 72, in the summer- 
house at Streatham. 

** After innumerable resolutions formed and 
neglected, I have retired hither, to plan a life of 
greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be useful^ 
and be daily better prepared to appear before my 
Creator and my Judge, from whose infinite mercy 
I humbly call for assistance and support 

** My purpose is, 

" To pass eight hours every day in some serious 
employment. 

" Having pray^, I purpose to employ the next 
six weeks upon the Italian language for my settled 
study.'* 

How venerably pious does he appear in these 
moments of solitude, and how spirited are his re- 
solutions for the improvement of his mind, even 
in elegant literature, at a very advanced period of 
life, and when afflict^ with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, 
Litchfield, and Ashbourne, for which very good 
reasons might be given in the conjectural yet po- 
sitive manner of writers, who are proud to account 

l2 
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Seir ^nvffV ^vwit wWqb ^ey .i:^e. He hipfJS^, 
^feowwejr, ^ys, "The ipoUws of iny Joiiq^ I 
4i^Tdly i^now ; I omited it Ja^t ywr, ^w^ aw pat 
.vfiUing to miss it again,'' B^t sooxe gofxJ wp- 
45i4e^tipns arise, amongst wjlwcb is tbie kindly w- 
C^o^ectiQ^ of Air, Hector, siu^epn of ,BirnainghftW. 
'* Heqtor is UJce?;ise a^ old friend, the only cp|»- 
panion of my childhood that passed through ti^ 
school with me. We have always lov^ Wfi j^nO" 
Xh^r J perhaps we may be m^de fcietter by ^me 
serious conversation, of which however I ba.ve w 
distinct hop^. 

He says too, ** At Litchfield, my nsttive pl$t^e, 
I hppe to shew a good example by frequent At- 
tend^mce on public^ worship;" 

My correspondence with him during the rest of 
thi^ ye^r was, I know mt why, vary ^p»nty, and 
1^11 pn my side. I wrpte bim we letter io intro- 
duce Mr. Sinclair, (now Sir Jobq^) tfa^e m<^mber 
for Caithness, to his acquaintance; and informed 
him in anpther, that my wife had again been 
affected with alarming symptoms of illne^. 

In 1782, his complamts ii^cr^ised, anid the his- 
tory of his life this year is little more th^ a 
mournful recital of the variations of his illness, i^ 
the mid^t of which, however, it will sp^pea^ from 
his letters, that the poTi e^-s of his mind wer^e in no 
degree impstired. 

<* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" I SIT down tp answer ypur letter on the 
same day in which I received it, ^.i^d am pleased 
that my first letter of the year is tp you. No vpm 
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ougbt4xir be at ease ivhile fae^koowB himself ht. Hmo 
wiM^ and'L&aire tkOk stfti&fiod niybrif wittr: my 
loi^ dil^ce. Tbe letter i^ktiDg to Mr; Simsiai^^ 
ho^et^^fy was^ I b^eve^ tmf(Sr braogbtu 

>* Mf ImHttk has beesi tottering this huttiyeMc:! 
ai>d I can gite no Vevy leuadable acoobnt^^ liiy 
time. I am always hophig to do^ belted thain I 
have ever hitherto done. 

'* My jpnmey to Afrinbourae aad^ Staffordshire 
was notjdeasaatf for what enjoyment has a sick 
man visiting the sick ?— -Shall we ever h^we another 
irolick like our journey to the Hebrides? 

*^ Jl hope that dear Mrs. BosweU will surmount 
her complaints ; in losing her you will lose your 
anchor^ and he tost, without stabifity, by the 
waves of life.* t wish both her and you very 
many years, and very happy. 

" For some months, past I havfe been so with- 
drawn from the world, that I can send you no- 
thing particular. All your friends, however, are 
well, and will b6 glad of your return to London. 
" I am, dear Sir„ 
'* Your's most affectionately, 

Sam. Johnson." 
** January 5, 1782i 

At a time when he was less able than he had 
once been to sustain a^ shock, he was suddenly de- 
prived of Mr. Levett, which event he thus com- 
municated to Vt. Lawrence. 

" SIR, 

"Our ol<lf5ffend> Mi*i Levett> who was last . 
night eminently cheerful, died tbismomiug. The 

* The truth of this has be^n proved by sad experience. 
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man who lay in the same room, hearing an uncojofi- 
mon noise, got up, and tried to maJce. him, speak, 
but without effect. He then called Mr. Holder, 
the apothecary, who, though whoi he came he 
thought him dead, opened a vein, but could draw 
no blood. So has ended the long life of a very 
useful and very blameless man. 
'' I am, Sir, 
^^ Your most humble servmnt^ 

Sam. Johnson." 
« Jan. 17, 1783. 

In one of his memorandum-books in my pos- 
session is th^ following entry: "January 20, 
Sunday. Robert Levett, was buried in the church- 
yard of Bridewell, between one and two in the 
^temoon. He died on Thursday 17, about seven 
in th^ morning, by an instantaneous death. He 
was an old and faithful friend ; I have known him 
from about 46. Cammcndam. May God have 
mercy on him. May he have mercy on me.** 

Such was Johnson's affectionate regard for Le- 
vett,* that he honoured his memory with the fol- 
lowing pathetick verses : 

^' Cokdbmk'd to Hope's decisive mine, 

** As on we toil from day to day, 
** By sudden blast or slow decline 

" Our social comforts drop away. 

" Well try'd through many a varying year, 
^ ^' See Levitt to the grave descend ; 

** 0£Bcious, innocent, sincere, 
f' Of every friendless name the friend. 

* See an account of him in " The Gentleman's Magazine/" 
f'eb. 1785. 
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'^ Yet stm.he fills ftffection'8 eye^ 

" Obscurely wise, and coarsely kindi 
** Nor, lettered arrogaocey* deny 

" Thy praise to merit nnrefin'd. 

" When fainting Nature call'd for aid, 

** And hovering death prepared the blow, 
" His vigorous remedy displayed 

" The power of art without the show. 

** In Misery's darkest caverns known, 

"Hit ready hdp was ever nigh, 
'* Wh«» hopdess Anguish pour'd his groan, 

" And loanly Want retired to die.t 

** No sunmionsmock'd by chill dday, 

" No petty gains disdab'd by pride 5 
'* The modest wants of every day 

" The toil of every day supply'4« 

" His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 

" Nor made a pause, nor left a void } 
'^ And sure the eternal Master found 

^ His single talent well employed. 

* ' The busy day, the peaceful night, 

" Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
^' His frame was firm, his powers were bright, 

'* Though now his eightieth year was nigh, 

*' Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 

" No cold gradations of decay, 
'^ Death broke at once the vital chain, 

^ And freed his soul the nearest way.*' 

In one of Johnson a registers of this year, there 
occurs the following curious passage : " Jan. 20» 
The Ministry is dissolved. I prayed with Francisi 

* In both editions of Sir John Hawkm's Life of Dr. John- 
son, " lettered igmnrdnce/* h printed, 
-t Johnson repeated this line to me thus : 
'* And Labour steals an hour to die." 
But he afterwards altered it to the present readmg. 

l4 
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and gave thanks." It htm bebU the subject of 
discussion, i^hetbef titere are tito distinct parti- 
culars mentioned h^re ? Or that we are to under- 
stand the ^ving of thanks to be in consequence of 
the dissolutioi^ of the Mhlistry ? In support of the 
last of these conjectures may be urged his mean 
opinion of that Ministry* which ha» frequently 
appeared in the course of this work; and it is 
strongly confihned by what be saiul on the subject 
to Mr. Seward: ^^ I am glad the mioi^tyy is re- 
moved. Such a bunch of imbeciHty never dis- 
graced a country* If they sent a messenger into 
tiie City to take up la {mnter* the mesisenger was 
taken up instead of the printer, and committed by 
the sitting Alderman. If they sent one army to 
the relief of another^ the first aritty Was defeated 
and taken bitiore the second arrived. I will not 
say that what they did was always wrong ; but it 
was always done at a wrong time.^ 

" TO MRS. STRAHAK. 
** DBAU MADAM, 

" MiRs. Williams shewed me your kind 
letter. This little habitation is now but a me- 
lancholy place, clouded with the gloom of disease 
and death. Of the four inmates^ one has been 
suddenly snatched away ; two are oppressed by 
^ery afflictive and dangerous illness ; and I tried 
yesterday to gain some relief by a third bleedihg, 
from a disorder which has for some time distressed 
me, and I think myself to-day much bett^. 

*^ I am glad, dear Madam, to hear ^t yoUrftre 
so fiur recovered as to go to Bath. Let me once 
more entreat you to stay till your health is not 
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otilf obttiMdy but cooJSmMd/ Yoor forttme k 
such as that no loodmrte ^i^peMi desirres yoor 
care ; and you have a husband, who, I believe 
does not regafd it< Stay, therefore, till you are 
quite well. I am, for my part, very much de- 
serted : but complaint is usdess. 1 hope God 
will Ucvs you, uid I desire yoo to form the sime 
wMb for me^ 1 am,, dear Ma(]|ami 

*^ Your most humble servant, 

Sah. Johmok*"* 



*€ 



TO KBMOHD MALONE, ESQ. 



SIR, 

" I HAV£ for many weeks been so tnucb out 
of order, that I have gone out only in a coach to 
Mrs. Thrale's, where I can use all the freedom 
that sickness requires. Do not, therefore, take 
it amiss, that I am not with you and Dr. Farmer. 
I hope hereafter to see you often. 
" I am^ Sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
" Feb. 27, 1782. 



" TO THE SAME. 



^' DEAR SI&« 



^iHOPfilgrow better, and shall soon be 
able to enjoy the kindness of my friends. I think 
this wild adherence to Chatterton more unaccount- 
able than the obstinate defence of Ossian. In 
Ossian there is a national pride, which may be 
forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In 
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Chattorton them is nothing . but the raioliitioQ' to 
say agaJD whathas once been said. ' 
i' I am, Sir, 

" Yovir hmnhle servaQt, 

*' Sajm. Johnson/' 

''March 2, 1782. 

These short letters shew the regard which Dn 
Johnson entertained for Mr. Malon^ who, the 
more he is known is the more highly valued. It 
is mueh to be regretted that Johnson was prevented 
from sharing the elegant -hospitality of that -gdi^ 
tleman's table, at which he would in every respect 
have been fully gratified. Mr. Malone, who has 
so ably succeeded him as an Editor of Shakespeare, 
has, in his Preface/ done great and just' honour 
to Johnson's memory. 

" TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LITCHFIELD. 
" DEAR MAD|iM, 

" Ij[wBNT away from Litchfield ill, and have 
had a troublesome time with my breath ; for some 
weeks 1 have been disordered by a cold, of which 
I could not get the violence abated, till I had been 
let blood three times. I have not, however, been 
so bad but that I could have written, and am sorry 
that I neglected it. 

** My dwelling is but melancholy ; both Wil- 
liams, and Desmoulins, and myself, are very sickly : 
Frank is not well ; and poor Levett died in his 
bed the other day, by a sudden stroke ; I suppose 
not one minute passed between health and death ; 
so uncertain are human tilings. 

'* Such is the appearance of the world about 
me; I hope your scenes are more cheerful. But 
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whatever befalb us, though it is wise to be serious, . 
h is useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to bet 
gloomy. Let us^ therefore, keep ourselves as easy 
as we can ; though the loss of friends will be felt, 
and poor Levett had been a faithful adherent for. 
thirty years. 

^* Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of 
writing : I hope to mend that and my other faults. 
Let me have your prayers. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and 
Miss Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the whole com- 
pany of my friends. I am, my dear, 

" Your most* humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson/ 

(.ondiHi, March 2, 1782. 

TO THE SAMB. 
< DEAR MADAM, 

** My last was but a dull letter, and I know not j 
that thbwill be much more cheerful; I am, how* • 
ever, willing to write, because you are desirous to - 
hear from me« 

^' Mr disorder has now begun its ninth week, ^ 
for it is not yet over. I was last Thursday blooded 
for the fourth time, and have since found myself 
much relieved, but I am very trader and easily 5 
hurt ; so that since we parted I have had but little 
comfort, but I hope that the spring will recover 
me ; and that in the summer I shall see Litchfield 
again, for I will not delay my visit another year 
to the end of autumn. 

''I have, by advertising, found poor Mr. Levett's 
brothers in Yorkshire, who will take the little he 
has left : it is but little, yet it will be welcome, for 
I believe they are of very low condition. - 
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^Tobesicky mid fa see noditii^ but ticl:^]fe8d 

and death, h bot a gloomy state ; but I hope bet^ 

ter dines, e?^ id tbis world, will come, and whstt- 

ever this world may witfi-bold or ghre, we sbaR^ be 

faa^py in a bett^ slate. Pray for me, dear Lucy. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. €!obby ajfid 

Miss Adey, and my old friend Hetty Bailey, and 

tp dll the Litchfield ladies. 

" I am, dear Madam, 

** YourS| affectionately, 

^ Sam. Jqhkscw-'' 

^ Bolt-Court, Fle«t Stteety 
March 19, 1782. 

On Ihe day on which this letter was written^ he 
thus feelingly mentions his respected friend, and 
physician^ Dr. Lawrence : ** Foot Lawrence has 
almost lost the sense of hearing ; and I have lost 
the conversation of a^ learned, intelligeni, and eom- 
municatiTe cosmponioo, and a friend whom^ long 
familiarity ha& modi endeared. Lawrteitiee is ene 
of the best nlen whom I have known,— -iViw/riiiw 
OTOtmum miserere Deu$4*' 

It was Dr. Johnson's custom when he> wrote to 
Dr. Lawrence concernii^ his own^ health, io use 
the Latin language, I have been Iftvowed hj Miss 
Lawrence with one of these letters as al specimen: 

T. LAWREXNTCxOy Medico, S. 

^* ^ovvMfrigus,nova tussis, nova spirandi 
difficultas^ novam sanguinis missionem suadent, 
guam tamen te incansuUo nolimjieri. Ad te venire 
vijc possum^ nee est cur ad me venias. Licere vel 
non licere uno verbo dicendumest; ccetera mihiet 
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Holdero* rdiquerii. Si per te licet, imperatur 
nuncio Holderum admededupere* 

« Mam Cakndis, 1782. 

** Postquam tu discesseris^ quo me vertam /''f 

# Mr. Holder, in the Strand, Dr. Johnson's apo^ecary. 

t Soon ^ter theiibove tetter. Dr. Lawrence left London, 
butnotbefoEe the p»l».y h^ made so great a progress as to 
render him unable to write for himself. The following are 
«xtract9 from letters addressed by Dr. Johnson to one of his 
daughters : 

** You will easily believe with what gladness I read that 
you h^d heard ofiice agaiiA that voice to which we hftve all 8# 
often delighted to attend. May you often hear it. If we ha4 
his i^indy and his tongue, we could spare the rest. 

*•■ I am not vigorous, but much better tha;i whon dear Dr. 
Lawrence held my pulse the last time. Be so kind as to let mt 
Icoow, from ope litdeintervdto anoither, the state of his body. 
i ^pi pkas^ that be ;)«niev(iber3 jm, and hope that it Qtver 
can be possible for me to forget him. July a^, 1782.^' 

** I am pauch delighted even with the small advances which 
dear Dr. Lawrence makes toward recovery, If we could have 
a^in but his mind, and his tongue in his mind, and his right 
hand, we should not much lament the rest I should not 
disp^^r of helping the sw^Ued h^td by electricity, if it wert 
firpquQu^y and diJigenUy supplied. 

'* Let me know from time tQ time whatever happens ; and 
I hope I need not tell you, how much I am interested in every 
change. Aug. 2^, 1782.* 

^^ Though ikkt acc(mnA with which you favoured me in your 
^f^ klt^f cop^d HQt gijfe me D^ pleasure that I >nshed, yet I 
WW l^d to peceive it ; for my afection to my dear friend makea 
me desirous of knowing his state, whatever it be. I beg^ 
therefore, that you continue to Jet nae know, from time to 
time, ail that you observe. 

*^ Many fits of severe illness have, for about three months 
pasty Inrced Heg kind physician often ufKUi my mind. I am 
nour better ; and hope gratitude, as well as distress, can be a 
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^' TO CAPTAIN LANGTON,* IN ROCHESTFR. 

" DEAR SIR, 

" It is now long since we saw one another; 
and, whatever has been the reason, neither you 
have written to me, nor I to you. To let friend- 
ship die away by negligence and silence, is cei- 
tainly not wise. It is voluntarily to throw away 
one of the greatest comforts of this weary pilgrim- 
age, of which when it is, as it must be taken 
finally away, he that travels on alone, will wonder 
how his esteem could be so little. Do not forget 
me ; you see that I do not forget you. It is 
pleasing in the silence of solitude to think, that 
there is one at least, however distant, of whose 
benevolence there is little doubt, and whom there 
is yet hope of seeing again. 

" Of my life from the time we parted, the his- 
tory is mournful. The spring of last year deprived 
me of Thrale, a man whose eye for fifteen years 
had scarcely been turned upon me but with res- 
pect or tenderness ; for such another friend, the 
general course of human things will not suffer man 
to hope. I passed the summer at Streatham, but 
there was no Thrale ; and having idled way the 
summer with a weakly body and neglected mind, 
I made a journey to Staffordshire on the edge of 
winter. The season was dreary, I was sickly, 
and found the friends sickly whom I went to see. 

motive to remembrance. Bolt-court, Fleet-street, Feb. 4, 
1783." 

# Mr. Langton being at this time on duty at Rochester, 
he is addressed by his miUtary title. 
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After a sorrowful sojourn, I returned to a habi- 
tation possessed for the present by two sick wo- 
men, where my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to 
whom, as he used to tell me, I owe your acquain- 
tance, died a few weeks ago, suddenly, in his bed; 
there passed not, I believe, a minute between health 
and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, I was 
musing in my chamber, I thought with uncommon 
earnestness, that however I might alter my mode 
of life, or whithersoever I might remove, I would 
aideavour to retain Levett about me; in the 
morning my servant brought me word that Levett 
^fc*u/ called to another state, a state for which, I think, 
he was not unprepared, for he was very useful to 
the poor. How much soever I valued him, I now 
wish that I had valued him more.* 

" I hare myself been ill more than eight weeks 
of a disorder, from which, at the expense of about 
fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am now reco- 
vering, 

" You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful 
scene; you see George fond of his book, and the 
pretty misses airy and lively, with my own little 
Jenny equal to the best : and in whatever can con- 
tribute to your quiet or pleasure, you have Lad}' 
Rothes ready to concur. May whatever you enjoy 

# Johnson has here expressed a sentiment similar to that 
contained in one of Shenstone*s stanzas, to which in his life of 
(hat poet he has given high praise: 

" I priz'd every hour that went by, 

'' Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 

" But now they are gone and I sigh, 

<* And I grieve that I priz'd them no more.'* 
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of good be iocr^afiady aad wbatevtt* you 9U0er <^ 
evil be dimiuished. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Youf bumbl? (servant, 

" Sam, Johvson." 

" Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
March 20, 1782. 

*^ TO MB- HXCl?OR IN BIRMINGHAM.*' 
'* DEAR SIR, 

" I HOPE I do not very grossly flatter myself 
to imagine that you, and dear Mrs. Careless will 
be glad to hear some account of me. I performed 
the journey to London with very little inconveni- 
ence, and came safe to my habitation, where I 
found nothing but ill health, and, of consequence, 
very little cheerfulness. I then went to visit a 
little way into the country, where I got a com- 
plaint by a cold which has hung eight weeks upon 
me, and from which I am, at the expense of fifty 
ounces of blood, not yet free, I am afraid I must 
once more owe my recovery to warm weather, 
which seems to make no advances towards us. 

** Such is my health, which will, I hope, soon 
grow better. In other respects I have no reason 
to complain, I know not that I have written any 
thing more generally commended than the Lives 
of the Poets; and have found the world willing 
enough to caress me, if my health had invited me 
to be in much company; but this sesison I bay^ 
been almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 

* A part of this letter having been torn off, I have, from the 
evident meanings supphed a few words and half words at the 
ends and beginning of lines. 
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" When summer comes I hope to see you again, 
and will not put off my visit to the end of the year. 
I have lived so long in London, that I did not re- 
member the diflference of seasons. 

" Your health, when I saw you, was much im- 
proved. You will be prudent enough not to put 
it in danger. I hope, when we meet again, we 
shall congratulate each other upon fair prospects 
of longer life; though what are the pleasures of 
tiae longest life, when placed in comparison with a 
happy death? 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Yours, most affectionately, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

'' London, March 21, 1782. 

TO THE SAME. 

[Wiihtmi a date, bmt supposed to he 
*^ DEAR SIR, ahimt tkii time']. 

^* That you and dear Mrs. Careless should 
have care or curiosity about my health, gives 
me that pleasure which every man feels from find- 
ing himself m)t forgotten. In age we feel again 
that love of our native place and our early friends, 
which in the bustle of amusements of middle life, 
were overborne and suspended. You and 1 should 
now naturally cling to one another: we have out- 
lived most of those who could pretend to rival us 
in each other's kindness. In our walk through 
life, we have dropped our companions, and are 
now to pick up such as chance may offer us, or to 
travel on albne. You, indeed, have a sister, with 
whom you can divide the day: I have no natural 
firiend left; but Providence has been pleased to 

VOL. IV. M 
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preserve me from neglect; I have not wanted such 
alleviations of life as frieftdsbi^ could supply. My 
health has been, from my twentieth year, such as 
has seldom afforded me a single day of ease; but 
it is at least not worse ; and I sometimes make 
myself believe that it is better. My disorders are, 
bow'ever, still suflSciently oppressive. 

•' I think of seeing Staffordshire again this au- 
tumn, and intend to find my way through Bir- 
mingham, where I hope to see you and dear Mrs. 
Careless well. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Your affectionate friend, 

" Sam. Johnsok." 

I wrote to him at different dates; regretted that 
I could not corhe to London this spring, but hoped 
we should meet somewhere in the summer; men- 
tioned the state of my affairs, and suggested hopes 
of some preferment; informed him, tiiat as ** The 
Bcsuities of Johnson" had been published in Lon- 
don, some obscure scribbler had published at 
Edinburgh, what he called " The Deformities of 
Johnson." 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
«* WEAR SIR, 

** The pleasure which we used to receive from 
each other on Good-Friday and Easter-day, we 
must be this year content to miss. Let us, how- 
ever, pray for each other, and hope to see one an- 
other yet from time to time with mutual delight. 
My disorder has been a cold, which impeded die 
organs of respiration, and kept me many M'eeks in 
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a state of great uneasiness; but by repeated [Ale- 
bo^my it b now relieved ; and next to tbe reco- 
very of Mrs. Boswell, I flatter myself, that you 
will rejoice at mine. 

** What shall we do in the suJQmer, it is yet too 
early to consider. You want to Jtnow what you 
shall do now; I do not think this time of bustle 
and confusion * like to produce any advantage to 
you. Every man has those to reward and gratify 
who have contributed to his advancement To 
come hither with such expectations at the expense 
of borrowed money, which, I find, you know not 
where to borrow, can hardly be considered pru- 
dent. I am sorry to find, what your solicitations 
seem to imply, that you have already gone the whole 
length of yopr credit This is to set the quiet of 
your whole life at hazard. If you anticipate your 
inheritance^ you can at last inherit nothing; all 
tbftt you receive must pay for the past You must 
get a place, or pine in penury, with the empty 
name of a great estate. Poverty, my dear friend, 
is so great an evil, and pregnant with so much 
temptation, and so much misery, that I cannot but 
earnestly enjoin you to avoid it Live on what 
you have; live if you can on less; do not borrow 
either for vanity or pleasure; the vanity will end 
in shame, and the pleasure in regret: stay there- 
fore at home, till you have saved money for your 
journey hither. 

" The Beauties of Johnson' are said to have got 
money to the collector; if the ' Deformities' have 
the same success, I shall still be a more extensive 
benefactor. 



« Occftsiooed hj a change of Ministry. 
M 2 
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** Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who 
is I hope reconciled to me; and to the young peo- 
ple whom I never have offended. 

" You never told me the success of your plea 
against the Solicitors. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

** Your most affectionate, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

« London, March 28, 1782. 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and 
mind this year, the following correspondence af- 
fords a proof not only of his benevolence and con- 
scientious readiness to relieve a good man from 
errour, but by his cloathing one of the sentiments 
in his '* Rambler" in different language, not infe- 
riour to that of the original, shews his extraordi- 
nary command of clear and forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in 
" The Morning Chronicle," a passage in " The 
Beauties of Johnson," article Death, had been 
pointed out as supposed by some readers to re- 
commend suicide, the words being, " To die is 
the fate of man ; but to die with lingering anguish 
is generally his folly ;" and respectfully suggesting 
to him, th^t such an erroneous notion of any sen- 
tence in the writings of an acknowledged friend 
of religion and virtue, should not pass uncontra- 
dicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman's letter : 

^* TO THE REVEREND MR. , AT BATH. 

" SIR,- 

*' Being now in the country in a state of reco- 
very, as I hope, from a very oppressive disorder, I 
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cannot neglect the acknowledgeoient of your Chris^ 
tian letter. The book called ** The Beauties of 
Johnson," is the production of I know not whom; 
I never saw it but by casual inspection, and con- 
sidered myself as utterly disengaged from its con- 
sequences. Of the passage you mention, I re- 
member some notice in some paper ; but knowing 
that it must be misrepresented, I thought of it no 
more, nor do I know where to find It in my own 
books, i am accustomed to think little of news- 
papers; but an opinion so weighty and serious as 
yours has determined me to do, what I should 
without your seasonable admonition, have omitted: 
and I will direct my thought to be shewn in its 
true state.* If I could find the passage I would 
direct you to it. I suppose the tenour is this : — 
' Acute diseases are the immediate and inevitable 
strokes of Heaven ; but of them the pain is short, 
and the conclusion speedy ; chronical disorders, by 
which we are suspended in tedious torture between 

* What follows, appeared ia the Morning Chronicle of 
May 29, 1782. — *^ A C(»rrespondent having mentitmed, to the 
Mommg Chronicle of December 12, the last clause of the fol- 
lowing paragraph, as seeming to favoor suicide ; we are re- 
quested to print the whole passage, that its true meaning may 
appear, which is not to recommend suicide but exercise. 

*^ Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to which 
we are decreed; but while the soul and body continue united, 
it can make the association pleasing, and give probable hopes 
that they shall be disjoined by an easy separation. It was a 
principle among the ancients, that acute diseases are from 
Heaven, and chronical from ourselves; the dart of death, in- 
deed, falls from Heaven ; but we poison it by our own mis 
conduct; to die is the fate of man ; but to die with lingering 
anguish is generally his fdly." 

m3 
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fife and deaift, Bfb cotiimoiilty the eflfbet of o<ir own 

miscotiduct and intemperaiiHre. To die, &c/-t- 

'Riis, Sir, yoii see is all ti ue and blamelessi I h/bpis 

some time ift the next week, to have all rectified. 

My health has been lately much shaken; tf jrou 

favour me with any answer, it will be a comfort to 

me to know that I have yom- prayers. 

** I am. Sir, 

** Sam. Jomsrsov/" 
*« May 15, 178a. 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full 
effect, and the clergyman acknowledged it in grate- 
ful and pious terms.* 

The following letters require no extracts from 
mine to introduce them. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" The earnestness and tenderness of your 
letter is such, that I cannot think myself shewing^ 
it more respect than it claims, by sitting down to 
answer it the day on which I. received it 

*^ This year lias afflicted me with a very irksome 
and severe disorder. My respiratk>n has been 
much impeded, and much blood has been taken 
away. I am now harassed by a catarrhous cough, 
from which my porpose is to seek ^relief by change 
of air; and I a(m, therefore, preparir^ to go to 
Oxford. 

" Whether I did right in dissuadiiig y6u frofti 
coming to London this spring, I will not deter- 

• The Conrespondence may be seen at length in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, Feb. 1786. 
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mine. You have not lost much by mistk^ ray 
company; I have scarcely been well for a sk^gte 
week. I might have received comfort from your 
kindness ; but you would have seen me affiicted, 
and, perhaps, found me peevish* Whatever might 
have been your pleasure or mine, I know not how 
I could have honestly advised you to come hither 
with borrowed money. Do not accustoiti yourself 
to consider debt only as an inconvenience; you 
will find it a calcunity. Poverty takes away so 
many means of doing good, and produces so much 
inability to resist evil, both natural and moral, 
that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided. 
Consider a man whose fortune is veiy narrow; 
whatever be his rank by birth, or whatever ,his 
reputation by intellectual excellence, what can, he 
do ? or what evil can he prevent ? That he cannot 
help the needy is evident; he has nothing to spare. 
But, perhaps, his advice or admonition may be 
useful. His poverty will destroy his influence: 
many more can find that he is poor, than that he 
is wise; and few will reverence the understanding 
that is of so litde advantage to its owner. I say 
nothing of the personal wretchedness of a debtor, 
which, however, has passed into a proverb. Of 
riches it is not necessary to write the praise. Let 
it, however, be remembered, that he who has 
money to spare, has it always in his power to be- 
nefit others; and of such power a good man must 
always be desirous. 

" I am pleased with your account of Easter.* 

* Which I celebrated in the Church of England chapel at 
Edinburgh, founded by Lord Chief Baron Smith of respect- 
able and pious memory. 

m4 
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We shall meet, I hope in Autumn, both well and 

both cheerful; and part each the better for the 

other's company. 

** Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and 

to the young charmers. 

" I am, &c. 

• ** Sam. Johnson/* 

<« Loudon, June 3, 1782. 



** DEAR SIR, 

** I AM much pleased that you are going a 
very long journey, which may by proper conduct 
restore your health and prolong your life. 

" Observe these rules : 

" 1. Turn all care out of your head as soon as 
you mount the chaise. 

•* 2. Do not think about frugality; your health 
is worth more than it can cost. 

" 3. Do not continue any day's journey to 
fatigue. 

" 4. Take now and then a day's rest. 

" 5. Get a smart sea sickness, if you can. 

" 6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind 
easy. 

" This last direction is the principal ; with an 
unquiet mind, neither exercise, nor diet, nor phy- 
sick, can be of much use. 

" I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, 
and a happy recovery. 

" I am, dear Sir, 
** Your most affectionate humble servant, 

^*^Sam. Johnson*" 

" July 28, 1782. 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

** Being uncertain whether I should have any 
call this autumn into the country, I did not imme- 
diately answer your kind letter. T have no call ; 
but if you desire to meet me at Ashbourne, I be- 
lieve I can come thither ; if you had rather come 
to London, I can stay at Streatham; take your 
choice. 

" This year has been very heavy. From the 
middle of January to the middle of June I was 
battered by one disorder after another ! I am now 
very much recovered, and hope still to be better. 
What happiness it is that Mrs. Boswell has 
escaped. 

" My ^ Lives' are reprinting, and I have for- 
gotten the authour of Gray*s character:* writ6 im- 
mediately, and it may be perhaps yet inserted. 

" Of London or Ashbourne, you have your free 
choice; at any place I shall be glad to see you. 
" I am, dear Sir, 

' ^*Your's,&c, 

** Sam. Johnson.** 

" Aogust 24, 1782. 

*^ On the 30tb of August, I informed him that 
my honoured father had died that morning; a 
complaint under which he had long laboured, hav- 
ing suddenly come to a crisis, while [ was upon a 
visit at the seat of Sir Charles Preston, from 
whence I had hastened the day before, upon re- 
ceiving a letter by express. 

♦ The Rev. Mr. Temple; vicar rf St. Gluviw, Cornwall. 
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TO JAMES BOSWEX.L, ESQ. 



<' DEAR SIR, 

" I HAVE stru^ed through this year with so 
much infirmity of body, and such strong impres- 
sions of the fragility of life, that death, whenever 
it appears, fills me with melancholy ; and 1 cannot 
hear without emotion, of the removal of any one, 
whom I have known, into another sta^e. 

"Your father's death had every circumstance 
that could enable you to hear it; it was at a ma- 
ture age, and it was expected; and as his general 
life had been pious, his thoughts had doubtless, 
for many years past, been turned upon etenrityr 
That you did not find him sensible must doubtle^a 
grieve you; his disposition towards you was un- 
doubtedly that of a kind, though not of a fond 
father. Kindness, at least actual, is in our poweTt 
but fondness is not ; and if by negligence or im- 
prudencei you had extinguished his fondness, he 
could not at will rekindle it. Nothing then re- 
mained between you but mutual forgiveness of 
each other's faults, and mutual desire of each 
other's happiness. 

" I shall long to know his find dis{)Osition of 
his fortune. 

** You, dear Sir, have now a new statiori, and 
have therefore new cares, and new emptoymefits. 
Life,^ as Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble 
tt wetl-ordered poem; of which one rule generally 
received is, that the exordium should be simple, 
and should promise little. Begin your new course 
of life with the least shew, and the least ' expense 
possible; you may at pleasure encrease both, but 
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yoq cannot easily diminiah tbem. Do not tbbk 
your estate your own, while any man can call upon 
you for money which you cannot pay ; therefore, 
begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be your 
first care not to be in any man's debt. 

" When the thoughts are extended to a future 
state, the present life seems hardly worthy of all 
those principles of conduct, and maxims of pru- 
dence, which one genemtion of men has trans- 
mitted to another; but upon a closer view, when 
it is perceived how much evil is produced, and 
how much good is impeded by emlmrrassmenl and 
distress, and how little room the expedients of 
poverty leave for the exercise of virtue, it grows 
manifest that the boundless importance of the next 
life enforces some attentioti to the ihteresfi of this. 

" Be kind to the old servants, aAd^^eCdl^ the 
kindness of the agents and factors; ifio iibt disgust 
them by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, ot* apptt* 
rent Suspicion. From them you riiust learn the 
real state of your afiairs, the chaffkcters of' your 
tenants, and the value of your lands. i 

*' Make my compliments to Mrs. BoSiVdr; I 
think her expectations from air and fexertise hve 
the best that she can forte. I hope shb wiHllve 
long and happily. . 

" I forgot whether 1 told you that iRassay has 
been here ;*^e dined cheerfully together. Iciitertiirt- 
ed lately a young gentleman frdm Corrichatachini 

" 1 received your letters only this rtioMing. 
*' I am, dear Sir, ' 
'' Youi^'s, &c. 

** Sam. Johnson." 
*< London, feept. 7, 1782. 
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In answer to my next letter, I received one from 
him, dissuading me from hastening to him as I had 
proposed ; what is proper for publication is the fol- 
lowing paragraph, equally just and tender: 

" One expense, however, I would not have you 
to spare; let nothing be Omitted that can preserve 
Mrs. Boswell, though it should be necessary to 
transplant her for a time into a softer climate. 
She is the prop and stay of your life. How much 
must your children suffer by losing her.** 

My wife was now so much convinced of his 
sincere friendship for me, and regard for her, that, 
without any suggestion on my part, she wrote him 
a very polite and grateful letter. 

PR. JOHNSOIC TO MRS4 BOSWELL. 
^ IMIAR LA0T, 

** I HAVE not often received so much pleasure 
as frona your invitation to Auchinleck. The jour- 
n^ thither and back is, indeed, too great for the 
latter part of the year ; but if my health were fully 
recovered, I would suffer no little heat and cold, 
nor a wet or a rough road to keep me from you. 
I am, indeed, not without hope of seeing Auchin- 
leck again ; but to make it a pleasant place, I must 
see its lady well, and brisk, and airy. For my 
sake, therefore, among many greater reasons, take 
care, dear Madam, of your health, spare no ex- 
pense, and want no attendance that can procure 
ease, or preserve it Be very careful to keep your 
mind quiet ; and do not think it too much to give 
an account of your recovery to. Madam, 

" Yours, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson," 

'* London, Sept. 7, 1782. 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" DIAR SIR, ^ 

*^ Having passed almost this whole year in a 
succession of disorders, I went in October to 
Brigbthelm.stone, whither I came in a state of so 
much weakness, that I rested four times in walk- 
ihg between the inn and the lodging. By physick 
and abstinence I grew better, and am now reason- 
ably easy, though at a great distance from healUu 
I am afraid, however, that health begins, after 
seventy, and long before, to have a meaning 
different from that which it had at thirty. But it 
is culpable to murmer at the established order of 
the creation, as it is vain to oppose it. He that 
lives must grow old ; and he that would rather 
grow old than die, has God to tliank for the in- 
firmities of old age. 

** At your long silence I am rather angry. You 
do not, since now you are the head of your house, 
think it worth your while to try whether you 6r 
your friend can live longer without writing, nor 
suspect after so many years of friendship, that 
when I do not write to you, I forget you. Put all 
such useless jealousies out of your head, aud dis- 
dain to regulate your own practice by the practice 
of another, or by any other principle than the 
desire of doing right. 

** Your oeconomy, I suppose, begins now to be 
settied ; your expenses are adjusted to your re- 
venue, and all your people in their proper places. 
Resolve not to be poor : whatever you have spend 
less. Poverty is a great enemy to human hap- 
piness ; it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes 
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some virtues impracUcablei qind others extremely 
difficult. 

" Let me know the history of yiwir life, since 
your accession to your estate. How many housesi 
how many cows, how much land in your own 
hand, and what, bargains you make with your 
tenants. 

" Of my * Live$ of the Poets,' they have 
printed a new edition in octavo, 1 hear, of three 
thousand. Did I give a set to Lord Hailes ? If 
I did not, 1 will do it out of these. What did 
you make of all your copy ? 

** Mrs. Thrale and the three Misses are /now 
for the winter in Argyll- street. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds has been out of order, but is well again ; 
and I am, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson." 
€* London, Dec. 7, 1782. 

'"to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

•'D^AR SIR, " Edinburgh, Dec. 20th, 1782. 

" I was made happy by your kind letter, which 
gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing you in 
Scotland again. 

" I am much flattered by the concern you are 
pleased to take in my recovery. I am better, and 
hope to have it in my power to convince you by 
my attention, of how much consequence 1 esteem 
your health to the .world and to myself. 
^' I remain, Sir, with grateful respect, 

" Your obliged and obedient servant, 

*' Margaret Boswbm.. 
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The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very roa- 
terial alteration with respect to ^ Johnson's recep- 
tion in that family. The manly authority of the 
husband no longer curbed the lively exuberance of 
the lady ; and as her vanity had been fully gra- 
tified, by having the Colossus of Literature attached 
to her for many years, she gradually became less 
assiduous to please him. Whether her attachment 
to him was already divided by another object, I 
am unable to ascertain ; but it is plain that John- 
son's penetration was alive to her neglect or forced 
attention ; for on the 6th of October this year, we 
find him making ** a parting use of the library'' 
at Streatham, and pronouncing a prayer, which he 
composed on leaving Mr. Thrale's family. 

" Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me 
by thy grace, that I may, with humble and sincere 
thankfulness, remember the comforts and conve- 
niencies which I have enjoyed at this place; and 
that 1 may resign them with holy submission, 
equally trusting in thy protection when thou givest, 
and when thou takest away. Have mercy upon 
. me, O Lord, have meixy upon me. 

*' To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I com- 
mend this family. Bless, guide, and defend them, 
that they may so pass through this world, as finally 
to enjoy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.** 

One cannot read this prayer without some emo- 
tions not very favourable to the lady whose conduct 
occasioned it. 

In one of his memorandum-books I find, " Sun^ 
day went to church at Streatham. Templo vak- 
dixicumoiculd'^ 
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He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often'at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds'Si and other places, and was a good deal 
with him at Brigbthelmstone this autumn, being 
pleased at once with his excellent table and ani- 
mated conversation. Mr. Metcalfe shewed him 
great respect, and sent him a note that he might 
have the use of his carriage whenever he pleased. 
Johnson (3d October, 1782) returned this polite 
answer : — " Mr. Johnson is very much obliged by 
the kind offer of the carriage, but he has no desire 
of using Mr. Metcalfs carriage, except whtn he 
can have the pleasure of Mr. Metcalfe's company." 
Mr. Metcalfe could' not be but highly pleased that 
his company was thus valued by Johnson, and he 
frequently attended him in airings. They also went 
together to Chichester, and they visited Petworth, 
and Cowdry, the venerable seat of the Lords 
Montacute. ^* Sir, (said Johnson,) I ;5hould like 
to stay here four-and-twenty hours. We see here 
how our ancestors lived." 

That his curiosity was still unabated, appears 
from two letters to Mr. John Nichols, of the 10th 
and 20th of October this year. In one he says, 
" I have looked into your * Anecdotes/ and you 
will hardly thank a lover of literary history for tell- 
ing you, that Le has been much informed and 
gratified. I wish you would add your own dis- * 
coveries and intelligence to those of Dr. Rawlinson, 
and undertake the Supplement to Wood. Think 
of it." In the other, ** I wish, Sir, you could ob- 
tain some fuller information of Jortin, Markland, 
and Thrilby. They were three contemporaries of 
great eminence." 
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** TO SIR JOSHUA REVNOLDS. 
*' DBAR SIR» 

** I HEARD yesterday of your late disorder, and 
should think ill of myself if I had heard of it with- 
out alarm. I heard likewise of your recovery, which 
I sincerely wish to he complete and permanent 
Your country has been in danger of losing <Mie of 
its brightest ornaments, and I of losing one of my 
oldest and kindest friends; but I hope you will 
still live long, for the honour of the nation : and 
that more enjoyment of your elegance, your intelli- 
gence, and your benevolence, is still reserved for, 
dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate, &c. 

** Sam. Johnson." 

•* Brighthelmstone, 
Nov. 14, 1782. 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson having dedicated to 
him his ^^ Archseological Dictionary/' that mark 
of respect was thus acknowledged : 

** TO THE REVEREND MR. WILSON, CLITHEROE, 
LANCASHIRE. 
** REVEREND SIR, 

" That I have long omitted to return you 
thanks for the honour conferred upon me by your 
Dedication, T entreat you with great earnestness 
not to consider as more feulty theui it b. A very 
importunate and oppressive disorder has for some 
time debarred me from the pleasures, and obstructed 
me in the duties of life. The esteem and kindness 
of wise and good men is one of the last pleasures 
which I can be content to lose; and gratitude jto 
those from whom this pleasure is received, is a 
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duty of which I hope never to be reproached 
with the final neglect. I therefore now return 
you thanks for the notice which I have received 
from you, and which I consider as giving to my 
name not only more bulk, but more weight; not 
only as extending its superficies^ but as increasing 
its value. Your book was evidently wanted, and 
will, I hope, find its way into the school, to which, 
however, I do not mean to confine it; for no man 
has so much skill in ancient rites and practices as 
not to want it. As I suppose myself to owe part 
of your kindness to my excellent friend, Dr; Patten, 
he has likewise a just claim to my acknowledge- 
ment, which I hope you. Sir, will transmit. There 
will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical 
Biography; if you will accept of a copy to keep 
me in your mind, be pleased to let me know how 
it may be conveniently conveyed to you. This 
present is small, but it is given with good will by, 
' " Reverend Sir, 

'• Your most, &c. 

•* Sam. Johnson.** 

" December 31, 1782. 

In 1783, he was more severely afflicted than 
ever, as will appear in the course of his corres- 
pondence: but still the same ardour for literature, 
the same constant piety, the same kindness for bis 
friends, and the same vivacity, both in conversa* 
tion and writing, distinguished him. 

Having given Dr, Johnson a full account of 
what I was doing at Auchinleck, and particularly 
mentioned what I knew would please him, — my 
having brought an old man of eighty-eight from -a 
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lonely cottage to a comfortable habitatie^ ivithm 
my enclosures, where he had good neighbours neiur 
to hi«i, — I received an answer in February, of 
which I extract what follows: 

** I am deUghted with your account of your ac- 
tivity at Auchindeck, anod wish the old gentleman* 
whom you have so kindly removed^ may live loi^ 
to promote your prosperity by his prayers. You 
have fiow^ new character and new duties; think 
on them aod practise them. 

^^ Make an iaipartial estimate of your revenue^ 
and whatever it is, live upon less. Resolve never 
to be poor. Frugality is not only the basis of 
quiet, but of beneficence. No man can help otiiers 
that wants help himself; we must have enough be- 
fore we have to spare. 

** I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows 
well; and hope that to ke^ her weU, no care nor 
caution will be omitted. May you long live hap- 
pily together. 

** When you come hither, pray bring with you 
Baicter's Anacreon. I cannot get that edition in' 
ILionion.'* 

On Friday, March SI, having arrived in Lon*- 
don the night before, I was glad to find him at 
Mrs. Thrale's house, in Argyll street, appearances 
of friendship between them being ^tUl kept up. I 
was shewn into his room, and after the first sa- 
luiation, ^ I am glad you are come: I am very 
ill.'' He looked pale, and was distressed wiih a 
difficulty of breathing; but after the common in** 
quiries, he assumed his usual strong aninrnted 
style of conversation. Seeing me now for tiae first 
time as a Laird^ or proprietor of land^ he begaa 
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thus: '* Sir, the superiority of a country-gentleman 
over the people upon bis estate is very agreeable : 
and he who says he does not feel it to be agree- 
able, lies ; for it must be agreeable to have a ca- 
sual superiority over those who are by nature 
equal with us," Boswell. " Yet, Sir, we see 
great proprietors of land who prefer living in Lon- 
don." Johnson. " Why, Sir, the pleasure of liv* 
ing in Londcxi, the intellectual superiority that is 
enjoyed there, may counterbalance the other. Be- 
sides, Sir, a man may prefer the state of the coun- 
try-gentleman upon the whole, ^nd jret there may 
never be a moment when he is willing to make the 
change, to quit London for it." He said^ " It is 
better to have five per cent, out of land, than out 
of money, because it is more secure; but the rea- 
diness of transfer, and promptness of interest, 
make many people rather choose the funds. Nay, 
tlf^re is another disadvantage belonging to land, 
compared with money* A man is not so much 
afraid of being a hard creditor, as of being a hard 
landlord." Bcmswbll. '' Because there is a sort 
of kindly connection between a landlord and his 
tenants/' Johnson. " It is because if a landlord 
drives away his tenants, he may not got others; 
whereas the demand for moniey is so great, it may 
always be lent." 

He talked with regret and indignation of the 
factious opposition to Government at this . tia:«, 
and imputed it in a* great measure to the Revolu- 
tion. " Sir, (said he in a low voice, having come 
nearer to me, while his old prejudices seemed to 
be fermenting in his mind,) this Hanoverian family 
is isolee here. They have no friends. Now the 
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Stuarts bad friends who stuck by them so late as 
1745. When the right of the King is not reve- 
renced, there will not be reverence for those ap- 
pointed by the King." 

' His observation that the present royal family has 
no friends, has been too much justified by the very 
ungrateful behaviour of many who were under 
great obligations to his Majesty; at the same time 
there are honourable exceptions; and the very next 
year after this conversation, aftd ever since, the 
King has had as extensive and generous support as 
ever was given to any monarch, and has Iiad the 
satisfactipn of knowing that he was more and more 
endeared to his people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with 
an emotion which gave them full effect; and then 
he was pleased to say, " You must be as much 
with me as you can. You have done me good. 
You cannot think how much better I am, since 
you came in." 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that 
I was arrived. I had not seen her since her hus- 
band's death. She soon appeared, and favoured 
me with an invitation to stay to dinner, which I 
accepted. There was no other company but her- 
self end three of her daughters, Dr. Johnson, and 
I. She too said, she was very glad I was come, * 
for she was going to Bath, and should have been 
sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I came. This 
seemed to be attentive and kind ; and I who had 
not been informed of any change, imagined all to 
be as ivell as formerly. He was little inclined to 
talk at dinner, and went to sleep after it: but 
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ivhen he joined us in the drawing-roonov he seenoed 
revived, and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, " There must, 
in the first place, be knowledge, there mnst be 
materials ;^n the second place, there niasi be a 
command of words; — in the third place, there 
must be imagination, to place things in such views 
as they are not eomnoonly seen in; — and ia the 
fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and 
a resolution that is not to be overcome by feilures; 
this last is an essential requisite; for want of it 
many people do not excel in conversatioo. Now 
/want it; I throw up the game upon losing a 
trick/* I wondered to hear bim talJc thus of him- 
self, and said, " I don't know. Sir, how thia may 
be; but I am sure you beat other people's canfe 
out of their hands." I doubt whether he heard 
this remark. While we went on talking triumph- 
antly, I was fixed in admiration, and said to Mrs. 
Thrale, " O, for short-hand to take this down !'' — 
** You'll carry it all in your heady (said she;) a 
long head is as good as a short-hand;" 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr* 
Charles Fox never talked with any fteedomiin the 
presence of Dr. Johnson; though it is well known, 
and I myself can witness, that his converstttioa k 
various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. John- 
son's own experience, however, of that genttenaan's . 
reserve was a sufficient reason for his going o» 
thus: " Fox never taljks in private company; not 
from any determination not to talk, but tecanse 
he has not the first motion. A man wKa is^ used 
to the applause of tlie House of Commons,^ has no 
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wish for that of a private company. A man ac- 
cudtoOied to throw for a thousand pounds, if set 
down to throw for sixpence, would not be at the 
pains to count his dice^ Burke's talk is the ebul- 
lition of his mind; he does not talk from a desire 
of distinction^ but because his mind is full." 

He thfos curiously characterised one of our old 
aequaiotemce: ****** *f is a good man, Sir; but 
be ig^ a vaii^ man and a liar. He, however, only 
tells lies of vanity; of victories, for instance, in 
coiufersation, which never happened." This alluded 
to a story which I had repeated from that gentle- 
man, to entertain Johnson with its wild bravado: 
." This Johnson, Sir, (said he,) whom you are all 
atfmid of, will shrink, if you come close to him in 
uargunie^tt, and roar as loud as he. He once main- 
tained the f^padox, that there is no beauty but in 
utilityiT ' Sir, (said I,) what say you to the pea- 
cock')^ trail, which is one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects in nature, but would have as much utility if 
its feathers were all of one colour.' lie felt what 
I thus produced, and had recourse to his usual 
expedient) ridicule ; exclaiming, ' A peacock has 
a tail, and a fox has a td^l;' and then he burst* into ^^ 
a loughs — ' Well, (said I, with a strong voice, 
looking him full in the face,) you have unkennelled 
your fox ; pursue him if you dare.' He had not a 
-word to say. Sir." — Johnson told me, thattliis was 
fiction from beginning to end.* 

* Were I to insert all the stories which hsLve been told of 
ccmtiists boldly maintained with hira, imaginary victories ob- 
tamed over him, of reducing him to silence, and of making 
hhn own that his antagonist had the better of hinl in argu- 
ment,, my volumes would swell to an immoderate size. One 
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After musing for some time, he siud, '^ I wonder 
how I should have any enemies; for I do harm to 
nobody/'* Boswbxl. " In the first place, Sir, 
yoq will be pleased to recollect, that you set out 
with attacking the Scotch; so you got a whole 
nation for your enemies." Johnson. " Why, I 
own, that by my definition of oats I meant to vex 
them/' Bos WELL. " Pray, Sir, can you trace 
the cause of your antipathy, to the Scotch." 
Johnson. " I cannot, Sir." Boswell. *^ Old 
Mr. Sheridan says, it was because they sold Charles 
the First" Johnson. " Then, Sir, old Mr. She- 
ridan has found out a very good reason." 

Surely the most obstinate and sulky rationality, 
the most determined aversion to thi» great and 
good man, must be cured, when he is seen thus 
playing with one of his prejudices^ of which he 
candidly admitted that he ccxild not tell the rea- 
son. It was, however, probably owing^to his hav- 
ing had in his view the worst part of the Scottish 
nation, the needy adventurers, many of whom he 

instance, I find, has circulated both in xonversation and in 
print; that when he would not allow the Scotch writers to 
have merit, the late Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, asterted, that he 
could name one Scotch writer, whom Dr. Johnson himself 
would allow to have written better than any man of the age; 
and upon Johnson's asking who it was, answered, ** Lord 
Bute, when he signed the warrant for your pension/' Upon 
which, Johnson, struck ^mth the repartee, acknowledged that 
this wa$ true. When I mentioned it to Johnson, ' Sir, (said 
he,) if Rose said this, I never heard it." 

* This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, 
^*who was not conscious of any ill will to mankind, though the 
sharp sayings which were sometimes produced by his discri- 
mination and vivacity, which he perhaps did not recollect, 
were^ I am afraid, too often remembered with resentment. 
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thought were advanced above their merits, by 
means which he did not approve. Had he in his 
eariy life been in Scotland, and seen the worthy, 
sensible, independent gentlemen, who live rationally 
and hospitably at home, he never could have enter- 
tained such unfavourable and unjust notions of hi^ 
fellow subjects. And accordingly we find, that 
when he did visit Scotland, in the latter period of 
his life, he was fully sensible of all that it deserved, 
as I have already pointed out, when speaking of 
his " Journey to the Western Islands." 

Next day, Saturday, March 22, I found him 
still at Mrs. Thrale's, but he told me that he was 
to go to his own house in the afternoon. He was 
better, but I perceived he was but an unruly pa- 
tient, for Sir Lucas Pepys, who visited him while 
I was with him, said, ** If you were tractable^ Sir, 
I should prescribe for you." 

I related to him a remark which a respectable 
friend had made to me upon the then state of Go- 
vernment, when those who had been long in oppo- 
sition had attained to power, as it was supposed, 
against the inclination of the Sovereign." " You 
need not be uneasy (said this gentleman) about the 
King. He laughs at them all; he plays them one 
against another.'* Johnson. " Don*t think so. 
Sir. The King b as much oppressed as a man 
can be. If he plays them one against another, he 
mm nothing.** 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the 
morning, and was told by him that Dr. Johnson 
saw company on Saturday evenings, and he would 
meet me at Johnson's that night When I men* 
tioned this to Johnson, not doubting that it would 
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please hitn, as he had a great value for Oglethorpe, 
the fretfukiess of bis disease unexpectediy shewed 
itself; his anger suddenly kindled, and be said, 
\f itb vehemeace. ^' Did not you tell him not to 
come? Am I to be htmted in this manner?" I 
satisfied him that I could not divine that the visit 
would not be convenient^ and that I certakily coutd 
not take it upon me of my own accord to forbid 
the GeneraU 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. 
Williams' room, at tea and cofiFee with her and Mrs. 
Desmoulins, who were also both ill ; it was a sad 
scene, and he was not in a very good humour^ He 
said of a performance that had Ijately come out, 
'^ Sir, if you should search all mad-housea in- £d^ 
laiul, you would not find ten men who would write 
so, and think it sense." 

I was glad when General Ogletborpe'3 arrival 
was announced^ and we left the ladies, EXr. Jo^n- 
soa attended him in the parlour, and was as cour- 
teous as ever. The General said, ha was busy 
reading tlie writers of the middle ags. Johnson 
said they were very curious. OoLfiTHOiiPE. "The 
House of commons has usurped the power of the 
nation's money, and used it tyrannically. Govern- 
ment is nowcamried pa by corrupt influence, instead 
of tlie inherent right in the King." JoHitrs^f. " Sir, 
tile wantof inherent right in the King occasions aU 
this disturbance. What we did at the Revo^utiOB 
was necessary: but it broke our ConstitutiDtt.''^ 

# I Have in my ** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," fully 
expressed my sentiments upoa this subject. The Kevolution 
iMa« jiroef#iif3ry but not a subJ9etof ^/orjf; because it for a 
long time blasted the ^erons fiediogs bfdUg^j/L And 
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Ooi^BTHORBB. ^ M; father did not think it ne^ 
ce3saryv'* 

Gn Sund$.y, March 23,, I bueakfastcd with. Dr, 
Jobn^OQ, who seemed much relieved, having takea 
opiom tfie nigitit before. He however pi-otested 
against it, aa a remedy that should be given with 
the utmost relqctaiace, aod only in extreane ne^ 
ce^aity* I oayeiUioaeck how commonly it was 
used in Turkey, and that therefore it could not 
be so pamicious as ho apprehended. He grew 
wann^ and said,, ^^ Turks take opium, and Chdsr 
tians take opium ; but Russel, in his account of 
At^)pOj^ tells usr, tliat it is as disgraceful in Turkey 
to take too mu^ch opiuo^ a& it is with us to get 
druak* Sir, it is; amazing how ttun^ are exagge- 
rated. A gentleman was lately telling in a comi- 
pany where I was present, that in France as soon 
as anaap of fashion marries, he takes an opera girl 
into keeping ; and this he mentioned as a general 
custoOK, ^ Pray, Sir, (said I) how many opera girls 
may there be ?' He ans^vered^ ^ About four-score^' 
• Welli then, Sir, (said I) yoa see there can be no 
mqre tha& four-score men of fashion who can do 
this." 

Mns. Desmaulins made tea ; and she and I 
talked before bim upon= a topick which he had 
onice borne patiently from me when we were by 
oursel.veS)i — ^his' not compbuning of the world, be* 
cause' he was not called to some great office^ nor 
hadattaiaad to great wealth. He flew into a vio<- 

now, when by the benignant effect of tune the present Royal 
Ftan3y are established in our afficHons, how unwise it is to 
revive by celebrations, the memory of a shock which U^ would 
ttireiy tttune^beui beM»rtl»t our ^loostituttauhsid not isqiiired. 
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lent passion, I confess with some justice, and com- 
manded us to have done. " Nobody, (said he) 
has a right to talk in this manner, to bring before 
a man his own character, and the events of his 
life, when he does not choose it should be done. 
I never have sought the world ; the world was not 
to seek me. It is rather wonderful that so much 
has been done for me. All the complaints which 
are made of the world are unjust. I never knew 
a man of merit neglected : it was generally by his 
own fault that he failed of success. A man may 
hide his head in a hole : he may go into the coun- 
try, and publish a book now and then, which 
nobody reads, and then complains he is neglected. 
There is no reason why any person should exert 
himself for a man who has written a good book : 
he has not written it for any individual. I may as 
well make a present to the postman who brings me 
a letter. When patronage was limited, an au- 
thour expected to find a Maecenas, and complained 
if he did not find one. Why should he complain? 
This Maecenas has others as good as he, or others 
who have got the start of him.'' Boswbll. " But 
surely. Sir, you will allow that there are men of 
merit at the bar, who never get practice.'' John- 
son. "Sir, you are sure that practice is got- from 
an opinion that the person employed deserves it 
best; so that if a man of merit at the bar does not 
get practice, it is Irom errour, not from injustice. 
He is not neglected. • A horse that is brought to 
market may not be bought, though he is a very good 
horse : but that is from ignorance, not from in- 
tention." 

There was in this discourse much novelty, ing^ 
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nuity, and discrimination, such as is seldom to be 
found. Yet I cannot help thinking that men of 
merit, who have no success in life„ may be forgiven 
for lamenting^ if they are not allowed to complain. 
They may consider it as hard that their merit 
should not have its suitable distinction. Though 
there is no intentional injustice towards them on 
the part of the world, their merit not having been 
perceived, they may yet repine against fortunCf or 
fate^ or by whatever name they choose to call the 
supposed mythological power of Destiny. It has, 
however, occurred to me, as a consolatory thought, 
that men of merit should consider thus . — How 
muqli harder would it be, if the same persons had 
both, all the merit and all the prosperity. Would 
not this be; a miserable distribution for the poor 
dunces ? Would men of merit exchange their in- 
tellectual superiority, and the enjoyments arising 
from it, for external distinction and the pleasures 
of wealth? If they would not, let them not envy 
others, who are poor where they are rich, a com- 
pensation which is made to diem. Let them look 
inwards and be satisfied ; recollecting with con- 
scious pride what Virgil finely says of the Corycim 
Senex and which I have, in another place,* with 
truth and sincerity, applied to Mr. Burke : 

*' Begum tsquabat opes animis J* 

On the subject of the right employment of wealth, 
Johnson observed, ** A man cannot make a bad use 
of his money, so far as regards Society, if he does 
not hoard it; for if he either spends it or lends it 

« Letter to the people of Scotland agednst the attempt to 
diminish the number of the LoriU of Sesiion. J 785. 

( . . 
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out, Society has the benefit. It is in general bet- 
ter to spend money than to give! it away ; for in- 
dustry is more promoted by spending money than 
by giving it away. A man who spends his money 
is sure he is doing good with it : he is not sm^ 
when he gives it away. A man who spends ten 
thousand a year will do more good than a man 
who spends two thousand and gives away eight.** 

In the evening I came to him again. He was 
somewhat fretful from his illnes. A gentleman 
asked him whether he had been abroad to-day. 
•^ Don't talk so childishly, (said he.) You may 
as well ask if I hanged myself to-day." I men- 
tioned politicks. Johnson. " Sir, Td as soon have 
a man to break my bones as talk to me of poblick 
affairs, internal or external. 1 have lived to see 
things all as bad as they can be.^ 

Having mentioned his friend, the second Lord 
Southwell, he said^ ** Lord Southwell was the 
highest-^bred man without insolence, that I ever 
was in company with; the most qualified \ ever 
saw. Lord Orrey was not dignified ; Lord Ches- 
terfield was, but he was insolent. Lord < **»» »#• 
is a man of coarse manners, but a man of abHtties 
and information. I don't say he is a man I wonld 
set at the head of a nation, though perhaps he 
may be as good as tiie next Prime Minister that 
comes; but he is a man to be at the head of a 
Club;— I don't say our Cl^b; — for theiVs no 
such Club." BoswBLL. " But, Sir, was he not 
once a factious man?" Johnson. *^ yes. Sir; as 
factious a fellow as could be found : one who was 
for sinking xj^ ail into the mob.", Bosw^i^i^, 
" How then, Sir, didheget into fatour with tiieKin^' 
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JoHNsoar* " Because, Sir, I suppose he promised 
the King to do whatever the King pleased.'* 

He said, '^ Goldsmith's blundering speech to 
Lord Shelburne, which has been so often mentioned, 
and which be really did make to him, was only a 
blunder in emphasis : * I wonder they should call 
your Lordship Malagrida^ for Malagrida was a 
very good man ;'— meant, I wonder they should use 
Malagrida as a term of reproach." 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of 
seeing, by means of one of his friends, a proof that 
his talents, as well as bis obliging service to au- 
thors^ were ready as ever. He harf revised "The 
Village," an admirable poem, by Ihe Rev. Mr. 
CArabbe. Its sentiments as to the false notions of 
rustick happiness and rustick virtue, were quite 
congemal with his own ; and he had taken the 
trouble not only to suggest slight corrections and 
variations, but to furnish some lines, when he 
thcHi^ he could give the writer's meaning better 
than iB the words of the manuscript.^ 

« I shall give an instance, marking the original by Roman, 
and Johnson's substitution va, Italick characters : 

<* In fairer scenes, \diere peaceful pleasures spring; 
^ THtyrus, the pride of Mantuan swains, might sing ; 
^ Bot charmed by him, or smitten with his views, 
*^ ShaU modem poets court the Hantaan muBe ? 
" From truth and nature shall we widely stray, 
" Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the vmy." 

'< Oft Mincio'i Banks, in Ceesar^s bounieous reign, 

** If Tit^rus found the golden age again, 

*' Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 

** Mechanick echoes of the Mantuan song? 

" From truth and nature shall we widely stray, 

" Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way T 
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On Sunday, March 30, I found him at home in 
the evening, and had the pleasure to meet with 
Dr. Brocklesby, whose reading and knowledge of 
life, and good spirits, supply him with a never- 
failing source of conversation. He mentioned a 
respectable gendeman, who became extremely pe- 
nurious near the close of his life. Johnson said 
there must have been a degree of madness about 
him. " Not at all. Sir, (said Dr. Brocklesby, his 
judgment was entire.'* Unluckily, however, he 
mentioned that although he had a fortune of 
twenty-seven thousand pounds, he denied himself 
many comforts, from an apprehension that he could 
not afford them. "Nay, Sir, (cried Johnson,) 
when the judgment is so disturbed that a man cannot 
count, that is pretty well.'* 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson's sayings, 
without the formality of dates, as they have no re- 
ference to any particular time or place. 

^^ The more a man extends and varies hb ac- 
quaintance the better." This, however, was meant 
with aju3t restriction ; for, he on another occasion 
said to me, " Sir, a man may be so much of evqry 
thing, that he is nothing of any thing." 

** Raising the wages of day-labourers is wrong ; 
for it does not make them live better, but only 
makes them idler, and idleness is a v^ry bad thing 
for human nature." 

" It is a very good custom to keep a journal for 
a man's own use ; he may write upon a card a day 

Here we find Johnson's poetical and critical powers undi- 
minished. I must, however, observe, that the aids he gave 
to this poem, as to "The Traveller'* and ''Deserted Village" 
of Goldsmith, were so small as by no means to impair the dis- 
tinguished merit of the authour. 
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all that i» necessary to be written, after he has 
liad experience of life. At first there is a great 
deal to be written, because there is a great deal of 
novelty ; but when once a man has settled his 
opinions, there is seldom much to be set down/* 

" There is nothing wonderful in the journal 
which we see Swift kept in London, for it contains 
slight topicks, and it might soon be written." 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a 
lady whom I mentioned. Johnson. ** Keeping 
accounts. Sir, is of no use when a man is spending 
his own money, and has nobody to whom he is to 
account. You won t eat less beef to-day, because 
you have written down what it cost yesterday." I 
mentioned another lady who thought as he did, so 
that her husband could not get her to keep an ac- 
count of the expense of the family, as she thought 
it enough that she never exceeded the sum allowed 
her. Johnson. ** Sir, it is fit she should keep 
an account, because her husband wishes it; but I 
do not see its use." I maintained that keeping an 
account has this advantage, that it satisfies a man 
that his money has not been lost or stolen, which 
be might sometimes be apt to imagine, were there 
no written state of his expense; and besides, a 
calculation of economy so as not to exceed one^s 
income, cannot be made without a view of the dif- 
ferent articles in figures, that one may see how to 
retrench in some particulars less necessary than 
others. This he did not^attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whose nar- 
ratives, which abounded in curious and interesting 
topicks, were unhappily found to be very fabulous; 
I mentioned Lord Mansfield's having said to me, 

VOL. IV. o 
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** Suppose we believe one hdlf of i<4iat he telh." 
Johnson. ** Ay; but we don't kiK)w nMch half 
to believe. By hi» lying we lose not only our re- 
verence for him, but all comfort in bis conversa- 
tion." BoswELL. ** May we not take it as amuS'^ 
Jng fiction?" Johnson. " Sir, the rtiisfortune is, 
that you will insensibly believe as much of it as 
you incline to believe." 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding their con* 
fEeniality in poHdcks> he never was acquainted with 
a late eminent noble judge, whom I have heard 
speak of him as a writer, with great respect. 
Johnson, I know not upon what degree of itives- 
tigadon, entertained tio exalted opinion of his 
Lordship's intdlectoal cliaracter. Talking of hhn 
to me one day, he said, " It is wonderful, Sir, 
with how little real superiority of mind men can 
mnke an eminent figure in publick life^" He ex- 
pressed himself to the same purpose concerning 
another law-lord, who, it seems, once took a fancy 
to associate with the wibs of London; but with so 
little success, that Foote said, *' What can he mean 
by coming among us? He is not only dull bim- 
sdf, but the cause of dullness in others." Trying 
him by the test of his colloquial powers, Johnson 
had found him very defective. He once said to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, •* This man now has befen 
ten years about town, and has made nothing of \if 
meaning as a compaiiion. He isaid to me, " I 
never heard any thing from him in company that 
was at all striking; and depend upon it. Sir, it is 
when you come close to a man in conversatiOB, 
that you discover what his real abilities are: te 
make a si>eech in a paMick assembly is a knatk. 
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Ifow I booMf Tburkw^ Sir; Thuriow i«^ » ^ 
IsHow; he fakly p«t9. his. minil to yewa^'^ 

Afler repeating to him aone of hi9 peJptadL 
lively sayings, I said, '^ It is a pity, Sir, y^m d(Wl 
always remember your own good things, that you 
may have a laugh when you wilT.*^ Johnson. 
" Nay, Sir, it is better that I forget them, that I 
nay be rowifided of dieiQ« i^id have a laMgb on 
their being brou^ to my recpUeetiao^" 

When I BccaUed to hi» his bai^og !mi m we 
sailed up LochbiaoDd^ ^^ Tbait if be wore? any 
thkig fine, it should be v€fy fine;'' I observed 
that aU bk tbouj^ w&^ u{K>ii % gpe^ scaleik 
Johnson. ^^ Depend npm it, Sir^ every rna^ will 
have as fine a thing a» be caQ ^t^ as large a, d^^ 
mond for his ring.'' Boswell. " Pardon n^ 
Sir: a man of naax>w mud will nottbicdc of it, a 
slight trinket will satisfy him : 

^ Nee sufferre queai fmgori^ foniara genmm^ 

I told him I should send him some ^ Essays" 
which I bad written^ which I hoped he would be 
so good as to read, and pick out the good ones. 
Johnson. ^' Nay,. Sif,, aend one oqly th^ goo4 
on^; dont make me pick them." 

I heard biia once say, ^' Though .the proverb 
' Nullum numen abest^ si sit prudentia' does not 
alv^ays prove true, we may be certain of the con- 
verse of it, Nutlumnumeucukst^ sisitimprudentiaJ' 

Once^ when Mr. Seward was going to Bath, and 
afiked his commands^ he said, ^ Tell Dr. Harring- 
ton that I wish he would publish^ another volume 
of the ^ Ntigd^ eaOMfiKts; ^ it is a very pretty book.'' 



* ft kui stnco 8pp6tied. 
OS 
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Mr; Seward deconded this wish, and recommended 
to Dr. Harrington to dedicate it to Johnson, and 
take for his motto, what Catullus says to Corne- 
lias Nepos: 

'^ ' ' namque tu solebas 



" Meas esse aliquid putare nugas.* 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy 
of feeling, the following circumstance may be men- 
tinned: One evening when we were in the street 
together, and I told him I was going to sup al 
Mr. Beauclerk's, he said, "I'll go with you/' 
After having walked part of the way, scemmg to 
recollect someAing, he suddenly stopped and said^. 
" I cannot go, — but / do not love Beauckrk the 

kssr 

On the frame of his portrait, Mr. Beauclerk had 
inscribed, 



— 'Ingenium ingens 



" Inculto latet hoc sub corpore." 

After Mr. Beauclerk's death, when it became Mr, 
Langton's property, he made the inscription be 
defaced. Johnson said complacently, " It was 
kind in you to take it off; and then, after a short 
pause, fidded, " and not unkind in him to put it 



on. 



He said, " How few of his friends' houses would 
a man choose to be at, when he is sick !" He 
mentioned one or two. I recollect only Thrale's. 

He observed, ** There is a wicked incluiation in 
most people to suppose an old man decayed in his 
intellects. If a young or middle-aged ipan, when 
leaving a company^ does not recollject where he laid 
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hfe hat, iti is nothing; but ifthasanlifeaaattmtkHi 
is discovered in an old man, people will gj^i^jg 
up their shoulders, and say, ^ HB^ os^ory is 
going." < 

When I once talked to him of some of the say- 
ings which every body repeats, but nobody knows 
where to find, such as, QuoB Djeus vult perdsre^ 
prius Amentat; he tcrfd me that he was once of- 
fered ten guineas to point out from whence Sem^l 
imanivimus omnes was taken. He could m^ do 
it; but many years afterwards met with it by 
chance in Johamies Baptista Jdantmmus. 

I am sorry that I did not take a note of an elo- 
quent argument in which he maintainec) that tlie 
situation of Prince of Wales was the happiest of 
any person's in the kingdom, even beyond that of 
the Sovereign. I recollect only — the enjoyment 
of hope— the high superiority of rank, without the 
anxious cares of government — and a great dogr^ 
of power, both from natural influence, wisely used, 
and from the sanguine expectations of those wlip 
look forward to the chance of future favour. ^ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds communicated to me ttia 
' following partiadars : 

Johnson thought the poems published as trans- 
lations from Ossian, had so little merit, that he 
said, " Sir, a man might write such stuff for ever, 
if he would abandon his mind to it."* 

He said, " A man should pass part of his tinie 
with the laughers, by which means any thing ridi- 
culous or particular about him might be presented 
to his view, and corrected.*' I observed, he must 
have been a bold laugher who would liave veil- 

o3 
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tutdd to Ui Dr. JofanBon of any of kb yirtieu* 

SMitig observed &e v»in osMntetkniil impert- 
ance of many people in quoting the authbri^ of 
Duked md L^&^ a$ hi^ving been in their com- 
'peitajy he said, he 9reat to die otiier exbietse, ««d 
^id m)t iDenieidii Im itu^iority» MdnH lie ahoiild 
Have done it, bad il not been that of a Duke or 
a Lord. 

]>. GtAdsimfli saidiMice to Dr. Johmm^ ikM 
he "wished "ht some udcbtienai menriieni io Ae 
Literary Clob, to *gil^ it an ^i^reeaUe variety : 
for (said be) there oUn row be aothiog new aiii<Hig 
118 : we have tarftvelled met one another's miads. 
Johnson seemed a iitde angry, atid said^ '' Sir, 
you have not trailed over my mind, I pponifie 
you.*' Sir Joshua, however, thought Ooldsnilh 
right: observing, that ^* ivben peof^ have lived 
a great deal togetiier, «hey Icnow wha4; each of 
them win say oi^ crrefty sabjeot. A dew under- 
atanding therefore 4s desirabfe ; because thoagh it 
may only fumie^ the same sense updn a questioin 
whidi would have been fwnished by those with 
whom we are accustomed to live, yet this setiae 
will hate a difiie9*ent oolouring; and coloimng is 

• I «Bi happy, tiowever, to mention a pleasing instance of 
his enduring with great gentleness to hear one of his most 
striking particularities pointed out: — Miss Hunter, a niece of 
his friend Christopher Smart, when a very young girl, struck 
by his extraordinaxy motions, said to him, ^* Pray Br. John- 
son, why do you make sucAi straqge gestures?'' — ^ From bad 
habit, (he replied.) Do you, my dear, take care to guard 
against bad habits.'' This I was told by the young lad/s 
brother at Margate. 
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of nuieh^tfactiB every t&tiag dse as weH as in 
piuDtiiiig.'' 

JobnaoD used to say, he made it a consent rule 
4q talk M wfik as he could^ both as to sentiment 
aodexpmasion; l;^ whsch means, what had been 
|[^^MUyfiffort becfttne familiar and easy. The 
eo99cqmnce of this, Sir Joshua observed, was that 
his common conversation in all companies was 
web as to aeeure him universal attention, as some- 
thifng aiove the usual colloquial style was expected. 

Y^i though Jc^fison had this habit in company, 

)9^9Kn another mode was necessary, in order to in- 

"MSlJgffltetfaruth, he could descend to a language in- 

liflligible to the meanest capadity. An instance of 

iyus^was wdbiossed by ^k Joshua Reynolds, when 

4bey irQDe present >at an esainination of a little 

febdfgnard 'boy, by Mr. Saunders Welch, the Jate 

Weatmtnster Justice. Wekh, who imagined that 

ibe iwas lacaitiog inmself in Dr. Johnsoh's eyes by 

UfliiBg l»g movdsy spoke in a i»anner that was utterly 

4«M0teUigtble to the boy ; Dr. Johnson perceiving 

it, {addressed himself 4|> the boy, and changed the 

jpMnpous f)hraseok)gy into coUotpial language. Sir 

JfQsbua Ketj^ndds, who <was much amused by this 

firocedMre, v^ikh seemed a kind of reversing of 

what mi^ have been expected from the two 

youDg men, look tiotice of it to Dr. JohnsAn, as 

tbey wdked away by tiiemsdves. Johnson said, 

that it was continually the case; and that he was 

aivrays obliged to trwwlatt the Justice's swelling 

diction, (smiling,) so as that his meaning might be 

understood by the vulgar, from whom informatjoa 

was to be obtained. 

Sir Joshua once obser«€»d to him, that he had 
o4 
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talked above the o^^iaci^ of seme people with 
ivhom they had been in company together. *^ No 
matter. Sir, (said Johnson) they consider it as a 
compliment to be talked to^ as i£ they were wiser 
than they are. So true is this. Sir, that Baxter 
made it a rule in every sermon that he preached, 
to say something that was above the capacity^ of 
his audience."* 

Johnson's dexterity in retort, when he seemed 
to be driven to an extremity by his' adversary, was 
very remarkable. Of his power in thb^ respect, 
our common friend, Mr.Wiodham, of Norfdlk, 
has been pleased to furnish me with an emineat 
instance. However, unfavourable to Scotland, he 
uniformly gave liberal praise to George Buchanan, 
as a writer. In a conversation concerning the lite- 
rary merits of the two countries, in which Buchanan 
was introduced, a Scojchnmn, imagining that on this 
ground he should have an undoubted triumph over 
him, exclaimed, ** Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would 
you have said of Buchanan, had he been an £ng- 
Ibhman?'' — "Why, Sir, (said ^Johnson, after a 
little pause,) I should not have said of Buchanan, 
had he been an Englishman, what I will now say 
of him as a Scotchman, — that he was the only 
man of genius his country ever produced." 

And m this brings to my recollection another 
instance of the same nature. 1 once reminded 

* The justness of this remark is confirmed by the following 
story, for which I am indebted to Lord Eliot: A country 
Parson, who was remarkable for quoting scraps of Latin in 
his sermons^ having died, one of his parishioners was asked 
how he liked his successor: " He is a very good preacher, 
(was his answer,) but no latimr." 
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bim that when' Dr. Adam Smith Mas expatiating 
on the beauty of Glasgow, he had cut him short 
by saying, •* Pray, Sir, have you ever seen Brent- 
ford?'' and I took the liberty add, " My dear Sir, 
surely that was shocking."* — ** Why, then. Sir, (he 
replied,) you hare never seen Brentford.*' 

Tliough his usual phrase for conversation was 
talk^ yet he made a distinction ; for when he once 
tdld me that he dined the day before at a friend's 
house, with " a very pretty company ;" and I asked 
him if there was good conversation, he answered, 
*' No, Sir; we had talk enough, but no conversa- 
tion; there was nothing discussed.'^ 

Talking of the success of the Scotch in London, 
he imputed it in a considerable degree to their 
spirit of nationality. " You know. Sir, (said he,) 
that no Scotchman publishes a book, or has a play 
brought upon the stage^ but there arc five hundred 
peoiJe ready to applaud him.** 

He gave much praise to his friend Dr. Bumey's 
elegant and entertaining travels, and told Mr. 
Seward that he had them in his eye, when writ- 
ing his " Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland. ** 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he 
affected by pathetick poetry, that, when he was 
reading Dr. Beattie's ** Hermit," in my presence, 
it brought tears into his eyes.* 

He disapproved much of mingling real facts 
with fiction. On this account he censured a book 
entitled " Love and Madness." 

* The particular passage which excited this strong cmo" 
tion, was the third stanza, " 'lis night," &c. 
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Mr. Hoole told hiai^ be was Iwro m Moorfii^s^ 
and had received pan o£ bia early ii2stnictiq& lo 
Grob-atreet '' .^r, (said Johascn amiliiig} you 
have been regularly educated/' Having «iak^ 
who was bis inatnictor, and Mr. Hcxde baving 
answered, '* My uncle. Sir, wbo was a taylor;'' 
Johnson, recollecting bimself, said, ^^ Sir, I knew 
him ; we called him the metaphysical lay lor. He 
was of a club in Oldrstreet, with me and Gewge 
Fsalmanazar, and someotl>ers: but pray. Sir, was 
he a good taylorr" Mr. Uoole bavkig answered 
that be beFieved he was too matbematica), and 
used to draw squares and triangles on bis shop- 
board, so tliat he did not excel m the cut of a 
coat; — ** I am sonry for it, (said Johnson,) for I 
would have every roan to be master of Jbjs own 
business." 

In pleasant ^ efereaoe to himself and Mo IIo<i)e> 
as brother authours, he often said, *^ Let you and 
I, Sir, go togethear, and eat a beel^.steak in Grub- 
street." 

Sir William Chambers, that great Architect,* 
whose wcwks shew a sublimity of geqius, aad who 
is esteemed by all who know him, for his social, 
hospitable, and genearous qualities, submitted the 
manuscript of his ** Cliinese Architecture,'* to Dr. 
Johnson's perusal. Johnson was mueb pleased 
with it, and said, ^Mt wants no addition Bor cor- 

• The Honourable Horace Walpole, now Earl of Oiford, 
thus bears testimony to this gentleman's merit as a writer: 
Mr. Chambers's * Treatise on Civil Architecture/ is the most 
sensible book, and the most exempt from prejudices, that ever 
was written on that science. ^^Preface to ** Aftfcdetes of 
Painting in England.** 
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Teotion; but a few Imes oif introductioB f which i^ 
fiutiisbed^ and Sir William adopted^ 

He said to Sir William Scott, "The age is 
ranning mad a^^ ionevatioti ; &nd all the busiaess 
<x[ the world is to be ^one in a new way ; men are 
to be iiaoged in a new way ; Tyburn itself is not 
«afe kom the fary of ii>novation*" It having been 
argued that this was an improvement.—-** No, Sir, 
{stLid Jae, eagerly,) it is rmt an improvement ; they 
o^eot, tiiat the did method dr^w together a num- 
ber of spectators. Sir, e&ecutions ar^ if^ended to 
ijnaw .sj^tatDTs. If they do sot draw spectators, 
they don't answer their purpose. The old method 
J^as naone satisfactory to all parties ; tlie public k 
'was gra?tified by a procession ; the criminal was 
fiuipporled by it. Why is all tWs to be 6u^ept 
away ?'* I perfectly agree with Dr. Jcrfmson upon 
lifais head, and am persuaded that executions tiow, 
the solemn processioo beimg discontinued, have not 
«eai% the dTect. which tbey formerly had. Ma- 

i^ TkeinU*odiictory lines are these : *' It is difficuk to avoid 
fyraising too little or too much. The boundless panegjridcs 
which have beea lavished upon the Chinese learning, policy, 
and arts, shew with what power novelty attracts regard, and 
how naturally esteem swells into admiration. 

** I am far from4esiring to be numbered among the exaggc- 
mAon of Chinese excelleace. I consider them as great, or 
wise, only in comparison with the nations that surround them ; 
and have no intention to place them in competition either with 
the antients or with the modems of this part of the world ; 
yet they must be allowed to claim oUr notice as a distinct 
KHd very singular race of men : as the inhabitants of a regbn 
divided by its situation from all civilized countries, who have 
fornaed their own manners, and invented their own arts, with- 
out the assistance Qf example/ 
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gistrates both in London, and elsewhere; -have, I 
am afraid, in this, had too much regard to their 
own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson 
said to a friend,—** Hurd, Sir, is one of a set of 
*^ men who account for every thing systematically ; 
" for instance, it has been a fashion to wear scarlet 
•* breeches ; these men would tell you, that accord- 
•* ing to causes and effects, no other wear could at 
** that time have been chosen." He, however, said 
of him at another time to the same gentleman, 
" Hurd, Sir, is a man whose acquaintance is a 
valuable acquisition" 

That learned and ingenious Prelate it is well 
known published at one period of his life ** Moral 
and Political Dialogues," witli a woefully whiggish 
cast. Afterwards, his Lordship having thought 
better, came to see his errour, and republished the 
work with a more constitutional spirit. Johnson, 
however, was unwilling to allow him full credit for 
his political conversion. I remember when his 
Lordship declined the honour of being Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Johnson said, " I am glad he did 
not go to Lambeth ; for, after all, I fear he b a 
Whig in his heart." 

Johnson s attention to precision and clearness in 
expression was very remarkable. He disapproved 
of a parenthesis: and I believe in all his volumi- 
nous writings, not half a dozen of them will be 
found. He never used the phrases the former and 
the latter^ having observed, that they often occa- 
sioned obscurity ; he therefore contrived to con- 
struct his sentences so as not to have occasion for 
thcm^ and would even rather repeat the same words, 
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10 order to avoid them. Notliing is more com- 
mon than to mistake surnames, when we hear them 
carelessly uttered for the first tune. To prevent 
this, lie used not only to pronounce them slowly 
and distinctly, but to take the trouble of spelling 
them ; a practice which I have often followed, and 
which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, 
that not only did he pare his nails to the quick, 
but scraped the joints of his fingers with a pen- 
knife, till they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human na- 
ture was remarkably exemplified in Johnson. His 
liberality in giving hia money to persons in distress 
was extraordinary. Yet there lurked about him a 
propensity to paltry saving. One day I owned to 
him, ** that I was occasionally troubled with a fit 
€)i narrowness.'' * Why, Sir, (said he,) so am I. 
But Ida not tell it.'' He has now and then bor- 
rowed a shilling of me ; and when I asked him for 
it again, seemed to be rather out of humour. A 
droll little circumstance once occured: As if he 
meant to reprimand my minute exactness as a cre- 
ditor, he thus addressed me: — =•" Bos well, lendm(^ 
sixpence -not to be repaid." 

This great man's attention to small things was 
very rejnarkable. As an instance of it, he one day 
said to me, ** Sir, when you get silver in change 
jfor a guinea, look carefully at it ; you may fin J 
some curious piece of coin." 

Though a stern true-horn Englishman^ and fully 
prejudiced against all other nations, he had dis- 
cernment enough to see, and candour enough to 
censure, the cold reserve too common among Eng- 
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lishmen towards strangers: **Sir, (safd he,) two 
men of any other nation who are shewn into a 
room togetlier, at a house where they are both visi- 
tors, will immediately find some conversation. 
But two Englishmen will probably go each to a 
different window, and remain in obstinate silence.' 
Sir, we as yet do not enough understand the com- 
mon rights of humanity.** ^ 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good 
deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of 
Lansdown, as he doubtless could not but have a 
due value for that nobleman's activity of mind, 
and uncommon acquisitions of important know- 
ledge, however much he might disapprove of other 
parts of his Lordship's character, which were 
widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Esq. authour of the very in- 
genious " Essay on the character of Falstaff,"* 
being a particular friend of his Lordship, had once 
an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a day 
or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was absent^ 
and by him I have been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson's can- 
dour. Mr. Morgann and he had a dispute pretty 
late at night, in which Johnson would not give rap, 
though he had the wrong side ; and in shcnrt, both 
kept the field. Nefxt morning, when they met in 
the breakfasting-room. Dr. Johnson accosted Mr. 
Morgann thus : " Sir, I have been thinking on our 
dispute last night ; — You were in the right '^ 

« Johnson being asked his opmion cf thta Efsajv aniirore^ 
** Why, Sir, we shall have the man coioe ft>rth again ; wdac 
he has proved Falstaff to be no coward, he may prove lago 
to be a very good character." 
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Tfaeotfierwils as follows: Joboscn^ £or sport 
perti»pg^ or from the spirit of contradiction, eagoriy 
maintained that Derrick had merit as a writer. 
Mr. Morgann argued with him directly^ in vain. 
At length he had recourse to this device. ^* Pray 
Sir, (said he) whether do you reckon Derrick or 
Smart the best poet?" Johnson at once felt himself 
roused; and answered, " Sir^ tliere is no settling 
the point of precedency between a louse and a flea." 

Once^ when checking my boasting too frequently 
ofmyself in company, he said to me, ^' Boswell^ 
you often vaunt so much as to provoke ridicule. 
You put me in mind of a man who was standing 
in the kitchen of an inn with hb back to the fire^ 
and thus accosted the person next him, * Do you 
kaow. Sir, who I am ?' * No, Sir, (said the oUier) 
I hare not that advantage.' * Sir, (said he) I am 
the great Twalmlbt wIk) invented the New 
Floodgate Iron.** The Bishop of Killaloe, on my 
repeating the story to him, defended Twalkley 
by obsemng that he was entitled to the epithet of 
great, for Virgil in his groupe of worthies in the 
Elysian fields— 

Hk §MnM^ 0h pahiam pmgtHmio t^dwra pom ; &c. 

ipentions 

Invenim mui fmi vUmm esc$kure per artes. 

lie was pleased to say to me one morning when 
we were left alone in his study, " Boswell, I tWnk, 
I am easier with you than with almost any body^ 

He would not allow Mr. David Hume any cre- 

« Wkat the great Twalmley was so proud of having ia- 
vented,. was neither more or less than a kind of box-iron for 
smoothing linen. 
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dit for his political principles, though simtlarto his 
own ; saying of him, ** Sir, he was a Tory by 
chance." 

His acute observation of human life made him 
remark, " Sir, there is pothing by which a man 
exasperates most people more, than by dis[daying 
a superior ability of brilliancy in conversation. 
They seem pleased at the time; but their •envy 
makes them curse him at their hearts. 

My readers will probably be surprised to hear 
that the great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself 
with so slight and playful a species of composition 
as a Charade. I have recovered one which he 
made on Dr. Barnard, now Lord Bishop of KiU 
laloe ; who has been pleased for many years to 
treat me with so much intimacy €ind social ease, 
that I may presume to call him not only my Right 
Reverend, but my very dear, Friend. I therefore 
with peculiar pleasure give to the world a just and 
elegant compliment thus paid tp his Lordship by 
Johnson. 

Charade. 

** My firsts shuts out thieves from your housel or your room. 
• ** My secondf expresses a Syrian perfume. 
*' My wholeX is a man in whose converse is shar*d 
•* The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard.' 

Johnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq. 
if he had read the Spanish translation of Sallust, 
said to be written by a Prince of Spain, with the 
assistance of his tutor, who is professedly the author 
of a treatise annexed, on the Phoenician language. 

* Bar. t Nard. % Barnard, 
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Mr. Cambridge commended the work, particu- 
larlj as he thought the Translator understood his 
author better ttian is commonly the case with 
Translators; but said, he was disappointed in the 
purpose for which he borrowed the book ; to see . 
whether a Spaniard could be better furnished with 
inscriptions from monuments, coins, or other an- 
tiquities, which he might more probably find on a 
coast so immediately opposite to Carthage, than 
the Antiquaries of any other countries. Johnson. 
" I am very $orry you were not gratified in your 
expectations." Cambridge. '^ The language 
would have been of little use, as there is no history 
existing in that tongue to balance the partial ac- 
counts which the Roman writers have left us." 
Johnson. " No, Sir. They have not been partial^ 
they have told their own story, without shame or 
regard to equitable treatment of their injured enemy ; 
they had no compunction, no feeling for a Catha- 
ginian. Why, Sir, they would never have borne 
Virgil's description of -^neas's treatment of Dido, 
if she had not been a Carthaginian.'' 

I gratefully acknowledge this and other commu- 
nications from Mr. Cambridge, whom, if a beau- 
tiful villa on the banks of the Thames, a few miles 
distant from London, a numerous and excellent 
library, which he accurately knows and reads, a 
choice collection of pictures, which he understands 
and relishes, an easy fortune, an amiable fitmily, 
an extensive circle of fi'iends and acquaintance, 
distinguished by rank, fashion, and genius, a lite- 
rary fame, various, elegant, and still increasing, 
colloquial talents rarely to be found, and with all 
these means of happiness^ enjoying, when well ad- 

VOL. IV. p 
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vanced in years, health and vigour of body, sere- 
nity and animatioh of mind, do not 'entitle to T5e 
addressed ybr/«W(i/e sentx! I know not to whom, 
in any age, that expressioii could wit^ propriety 
have been used. Long may he live to hear ancl to 
feel it! 

Johnson's love of little children, which he dis- 
covered upon all occasions, calling them ** pretty 
dears," and giving them sw^tmeats, was an un- 
doubted proof of the real humanity and gentleness 
of his disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and 
serious concern, hot only for their comfort in this 
world, but their happiness-ln 'the next, was another 
unquestionable evidence of what all, who were in- 
timately acquainted with him, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just under this head, to omit 
the fondness which he shewed for animals which 
he had taken under his protection. I never ishall 
forget the indulgence witli which he treated Hodgie, 
liis cat ; for whom he himself used to go out arid 
buy oysters, lest the servants, having that trouble^ 
stiould take a dislike to the poor creature. I am, 
unluckily, one of those who have an antipathy to a 
cat, so that I am uneasy when in the room witt 
^ohe ; and T own, I frequently sulfered a good deal 
fitoin the presence of this same rtddge. 1 ftedllect 
him one day scrambling up Dr. Johnsbn's bf^fiisi;, 
appafently with much satisfaction, while my frietfd, 
smiling and half-whistUng, rubbed down his baclc, 
ajad pulled him by the tail ; and when I obserV^ 
lie was a fine cat, saying "why, yes, Sir, Biit I 
have had cafe wiiom I liked better t^an ttiis ;'' "iWd 
then as if perdeivihg Hodge to fee Out dt cduiitfe- 
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tUntbi ^fifing, ^' MmhH Vtrf fine a^^ k f&fy 

This retaittd^ We 6f th6 mtfitrdtte atcotiM ivMth 
he ^ve Mr. LttngWtt, of thfe desjiicaMe itttb of ki 
ytjting gehtteman of good fathiiy. *^ Bfr, when I 
hiefard 6f faitn fast, h* WifcS hinnitig abotit toWh 
shooting cafe." And thfeil, ¥A a »ort of kindly r^- 
vterie, he bfethought hitoielf (tf hift own fiivolirite 
ciit, and isrid, **Btit Hodge shan't W shtit; rio^ 
too, Hod]g6 ^hill not be shot/' 

He thought Mr. BeaudeHt made t shreWd and 
judicious remark to Mr. Langton, who, after havih^ 
beisn for the first time in totopany ^ith a ivell- 
knbwn wit abodt town, was warmly Admiring and 
prtiirfng him,—" See him i^in,** said Beauclerk, 

His respect tbr \ht Hierarchy, And pirlicuhtrli^ 
the Dignitaries of the Church, has bfeen more than 
once exhibited in the course of this work, Mr. 
Seward saw him presented to th^ Archbishop of 
York, and ttescribed his Bow to an Ancft^isHOP^ 
as ^tkth u studied dabomtion of homage, such an 
iebctlehtioh of Kmb, such m flexion of body, as havfe 
i56ld6m or 6t%t been eqnafled. 

I cahriot help bienttohtag with much regret, titet 

by in^ oWn hegtigence I lost an opportunity df 

having thfe history of iny fimiily from its founder 

Thomas BoSWell, in 1504, recorded and iUustrated 

by Jbhnsbn'^s pen. Such tras his gocklness t6 mt^ 

Ihirt ^*rheh I prciSumed to solicit him for So great k 

feiViotir, he i*ras pleased to say, " Let me have all 

\iik mateii&ls you can colle^ct, and I will do it both 

\tk Latin tind English ; then let it be printed, and 

ttot^l^sofitbeiaetJositeditt vaHcius plafces FoJr sfe- 

ettftty attid'iritibdviMidh.'' I dto tidW oidy (fo the 
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best I can to make up for this loss, keeping my 
great Master steadily in view. Family histories, 
like the imagines majorum of the ancients, excite 
to virtue ; and I wish that they who really have 
bloody would be more careful to trace and ascertain 
its course. Some have affected to laugh at the 
history of the house of Yvei^ : it would be well if 
many others would transmit their pedigrees to 
posterity, with the same accuracy and generous 
zeal, with which the noble Lord who compiled 
that work has honoured and perpetuated his an- 
cestry. 

On Thiirsday, April 10, I introduced to him, 
at his house in Bolt-coUrt, the Honourable and 
Reverend William Stuart, son of the Earl of Bute ; 
a gentleman truly worthy of being known to John- 
son ; being, with all the advantages of high birth, 
learning, travel and elegant manners, an exemplary 
parish-priest in every respect. 

After some compliments on both sides, the tour 
which Johnson and I had made to the Hebrides 
was mentioned. — Johnson. " I got an acquisition 
of more ideas by it than by any thing that I re- 
member. I saw quite] a different system of life.^ 
BoswELL. " You would not like to make the 
same journey again ?" Johnson. " Why, no. Sir ; 
not the same : it is a tale told. Gravina,^ an Ita- 
lian critick, observes, that every man desires to 
see that of which he has read ; but no man desires 
to read an account of what he has seen : so much 
does description fall short of reality. Description , 
only excites curiosity: seeing satisfies it. Other 
people may go and see the Hebrides." Bos well. 
" I should wish to go and see some country totally 
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different from what I have been used to ; such as 
Turkey, y/here reli^on and every thing else are 
different^'' Johnson. **Yes, Sir; there are two 
objects of curiosity, — the Christian world, and the 
Mahoenetan world. All the rest may be consi- 
dered as barbarous.*' Boswell. '* Pray, Sir, is 
the * Turkish Spy' a genuine book?" Johnson. 
" No, Sir. Mrs. Manley, in her Life, says, that 
her father wrote the first two volumes : and in 
another book, ^Dunton's Life and Errours,' we 
iind that the rest was written by one SMuttf at two 
guineas a sheet, under the direction of Dr. Midge- 
ley." 

BoswELL. " This has been a very fitctious reign, 
owing to die too great indulgence of Government.*' 
Johnson. " I think so. Sir. What at first was 
lenity> grew timidity. Yet ihU is reasoning apos- 
lerieri, and may not be just. Supposing a few 
had at first been punished, I believe fietction would 
have been crushed ; but it might have beai said, 
that it was a sanguinary reign. A mancannot tell 
a priori what will be best for government to da 
This reign has been very unfortunate. We have 
had an unsuccessful war; but that does not 
prove that we have been ill governed. One side 
or other must prevail in war, as one or other must 
win at play. When we beat Louis, we were not 
better governed ; nor were the French better go- 
verned, when Louis beat us." 

On Saturday, April 12, I visited him, in com- 
pany with Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, whom, 
though a Whig, he highly valued. One of the 
best things he ever said was to this gentleman ; 
who, before he set out for Ireland as Secretary to 
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]«es8fiMl tf^ the >Agp mpap tpp4ps% 9^ WtWV^ 
io}ibt«» i«beth^ l^ C03i\d bring bifiv^lf to pi:^^!]^ 
tliDse arU vhicb it i^ supppsed ft, p^rsp^ in timt 
^luatioo bw occ^sipa tQ en)p)«y. '-IHm'l kp 
aftaidi. Sir, (said JobwoB, witb ^ pleaMint as»hd 
you will 3oon nmke ft ¥6ry piretty rjis^ftl.?' 

H? talked tordty tgood d«d of the wQn^erfW 
iWteot aj[id vari^yjolF LiPii;^!^, a^d pbs^r>^, tj^ig; 
men of cum>u& inquiry migbt a^ it m mok mf^^ 
^life ^ very f^w QwM evoa isw^Qf. M^ ip 
particular recpoMm^ed to us to It^ppifirg^ WafBintf} 
which we resolved to do.* 

Mr. Lowe, tbie iiml^, who w|is witb bi.iPi Fas 
Visry much cUsti^ss^ tbgtft l^ge pjicjti$rp ^^icli bf; 
bad peioted w^ refused tp b^ iie^eive^ ^tp |t^ 
Exbtbildon of thi9 Soyji Academy. Mrf . Tb^sylf 
knew Jghusop's chai^c^r S9 ^i.qpef^iaUy, as %q r^ 
present him as uaviUiog tp do ^[p^^iacts pf l^Q^ 
Violence ; and menl^ms, in p»rtic^Ji9^, |tbat b^ wp^ 
hardly take tbe trpu]!^ tp MrritfS a tetter |n fftvQpr 
of his fijends. Tbe truth, bpw^v/er, kt .^t bi$ ^itf 
remarkable, in an exjtrao/rdinary degree, ifff ^ffff^ 
she denies to him ; »nd, abpye 9^9 ftw t^iis y^ 
sort of kindness, wrijtjng l^t^^ ^r t^^« jtp whf^n^ 
bis solicitations might be of ^ervicia. lie npw g0.v$ 
Mr. Lowe tbe follpy^ ing, (4 wbi^. I w^ diljgei^ 
eqpugh, wiJib bis permi^n, tQ tal^^ c^ies ^t ib§ 
next coffee-house, while Mr* Wmdl|[%i9 Tfiasso gpiQ^ 
as to stay by me. 

# We accordingly carriecl our scheme ioto executiop, in 
October, 1792 ; but whether frpm tbat Ufljfojrmity yf)^\dk to 
j^moderptioaes, i^ a great d^gr^e^ spread ^Fft^S^^ ^T.^TP^ 
pf the metropolis, or from ojur y^aiit of sufficient exertion, vie 
yrete disappointed. 
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**T0 SIR JOSHUA RETNOLDjS. 
" SIR, 

'* Mr. Lowe considers himself as cut off 
from all credit and all hope, by the rejection of his 
picture from the Exhibition. Upon this work he 
has exhausted all his powers^ and suspended all 
his expectations : and, certainly, to be refused an 
opportunity of taking the opinion of tjjie p^^bl^c^:, 
is in itself a very great hardship. It is to be con- 
demned without a trial. 

" If yovf could procure the revocation of this in- 
iPf^acita^ing edict, you would deliver ^n unhappy 
Q[^^0 (^op great affliction. The CouncU fias some- 
1;i];pes reversed its own c^erteipiination ; ^nd \ hppf^ 
X\i^t by ypur interposjitiop t^iis luc^^lei^ picture mgy 
W go( admitted. 

*• April 12, 1783. 

^' TO MR. BARRT. 

"sir, 

" Mr. Lowe's exclusion firom the exhibition 
gives him more trouble than you and the other 
gentlemen of the Council could imagine or intend. 
lie considers disgrace and ruin as the inevitably 
consequence of your determination. 

*' He says that some pictures have been received 
after rejection ; and if there be any such precedent, 
i earnestly entreat that you will use your interest 
in his favpur. Of his work I can say nothing ; t 
pretend not to judge of painting ? and this picture 
I never saw ; but I conceive it extremely hard to 
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shut out any man from the pos»bility of success; 
and therefore I repeat my request that you will 
propose the re-consideration of Mr. Lowers case; 
and if there be any among the Council with whom 
my name can have any weight, be pleased to com- 
municate to them the desire of, Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

'* Sam. Johnson.'' 
•« April 12, 1783, 

Such intercession was too powerful to be resist- 
ed; and Mr. Lowe's performance was admitted at 
Somerset Plftce. The subject, as I recollect, was 
the Deluge, at that point of time when the water 
was verging to the top of the last uncovered moun* 
tain. Near to the spot was seen the last of the 
antediluvian race, exclusive of those who were 
saved in the ark of Noah. This was one of those 
giants, then the inhabitants of the earth, who had 
still strength to swim, and with cme of his hands 
held aloft his infant child. Upon the small re- 
maining dry spot appeared a femished lion, ready 
to spring at the child and devour it. Mr. Lowe 
told me that Johnson said to him, " Sir, your pic- 
ture is noble and probable." — A compliment, in- 
deed, (said Mr. Lowe) from a man who cannot 
lie, and cannot be mistaken." 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
mentioning his bad health, and that he intended a 
visit to Litchfield. " It is (says he) with no great 
expectation of amendment that I make every year 
a journey into the country; but it is pleasant to 
visit those whose kindness has beeit often expe- 
rienced." 
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On April 18, (being Good Friday,) I found him ^ 
at breakfast, in his usual manner upon that day, 
drinking tea without milk, and eating a cross bun 
to prevent faintness: we went to St. Clement's 
church, as formerly. When we came home from 
church, he placed himself on one of the stone-seats 
at his garden-door, and I took the other, and thus, 
in the open air, and in a placid frame of mind, 
he talked away very easily. Johnson. *' Were 
I a country gentleman, I should not be very hos- 
pitable, I should not have crowds in my house.'* 
BoswBLL. " Sir Alexander Dick tells me, that 
he remembers having a thousand people in a year 
to dine at his house; that is, reckoning each per- 
son as one, each time that he dined there." John- 
son. ** That, Sir, is about three a-day." Bos- 
well. ** How your statement lessens the idea." 
Johnson. " That, Sir, is the good of counting. 
It brings every thing to a certainty, which before 
floated in the mind indefinitely." Boswell. ** But 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico est : one is sorry to 
have this diminished." Johnson, " Sir, you 
should not allow yourself to be delighted with 
errour.'* Boswell. " Three a-day seem but 
few." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, he who entertains 
three a-day, does very liberally. And if there k 
a large family, the poor entertain those three, for . 
they eat what the poor would get: there must be 
superfluous meat; it must be given to the poor, or 
thrown out." Boswell. " I observe in London, 
that the poor go about and gather bones, which I 
understand are manufactured." Johnson. "Yes, 
Sir ; they boil them, and extract a grease from 
them for greasing wheels and other purposes. Of 
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|bp Iwist fliecps tbpy m^^ fi ^qplf ^ypijy, ^hj^cjlj b 
iifl^ loir h^fto to kiji^y^i^, ^d y^ip\if ot^^^ ^HaS?.; 

JWN8CSJ(. " ^hy, l^f, (or ma<s;i«g ^^ f}|rnac? (04- 
tl^ dwinists fof n^^tipg iron. A p^sl^ madj^ of 
t>|irot bonqs ^i}! ^^pf^ ft stron^f b?at than ^py 
thilig el^. Copsid^, Sif; if you are to melt iroo^ 
you cannot line your pot with brass, t)e9s^use it is 
softer ^ban irop, ap^ would melt sooper; nor wit^ 
iTPm fpr though nialle^ble iron is harder th^p ^\ 
iroPy yet it would not do; ^ut a paste of burut 
bpnes will not melt." Boswell. ** Do you knpw, 
1^^ ) have discovered a manufacture to a ^e^t 
csxtenty of what you only piddle a|;, — ^cf^ping an^ 
drying the peel of cyaogps.* Af a pl^ce ip Neiy- 
g(^te-street, th?r€| i^ ^ prodigious quappj;y prepa;-fd> 
which they sell to th^ ^stillers.'' ' JpaNsoy. *! $ir, 
I teliew tbf^y jpak^ a bigbpr'^jp^ <^ $)( tf^em 
than a spkit; they n^ake wh^f is c^llpd c|rap^ 
butter, tb^ oil of tt^e oirapge ipsp^ssptpd* |Kbich t^ 
mix perhaps with pommon popiatuip, pd ppa^^ }\ 
fragrant. Th^ oil dpes not fly off in \hf ^ryipg."* 
BoswELL. ^' I Y\sh to have ^ good walled 
garden." Jo|iw§ok. " I don't tbipk U |voula be 
worth the expanse Uf ypp. W^ compujp, in Eng- 
land* e park- wall ^ f^ tbpf^sand poinds a mile; 
now a gardep-wall fPfi^. CQst ^{t le^st a^ much. 
You intend your tije,es shofj|fJ grow hJghj?? ^han a 

• It is su^ested to me by an anonymous Annotator <m my 
Work, that the reason why Dr. Johnson collected the peels of 
squeezed oranges, may be found, in the 358 Letter in Mrs* 
Piozzi*s Collection, where it appe^s ihpi he rej;ommended 
** dried oran^ppel, fni^y powdered,'' as a pipdicine. 
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y^r^Sj whiph is very little 5 fof tip.ft |iui^dr?di pPiuncU, 
you Jia,Y^ eighty-four squs^re Jf^ds, li^jh^ph 19 y^ry 
well. ^^ when ^il| yoy get the i^lvje 0^ tiffo 
hi|iQ^re4 pqun43 qf w^II§^ ii|i fri^f, in your clinoateB 
Is[p, Sif , ?uch ppntentio^^ ^ith If a^ufe i^ pot ^qr^ 
iRhife. J lyould pl^flt ^q qf cbard, and |iavp plpfty 
qf ?upb fr^it as rip^n well in youf 90ui^try. |^j 
friend, Dr. Madden, of Ireland, s^id, tl\at * iii ^ 
qrcbard there shqylcl h^ ^npugb to eat, eqo^gh to 
lay up, isnough tx) be stamen, apci 6>^K>ugl^ to rojt 
qpofi tiip gromjd.' Chep^ ar^ ^n i?arly frtt^^, yo^ 
m^y b^ye ^hem ; and you my have the early ^ppA^* 
e^i^d ppar3- Bp3WELL. f* Wp caonq^ hay^ x^- 
pareils." Johnson. ^^ ^}f, 509 c^p no mqre \^y^ 
i}ppp?Tei}s, than yoq c^ h^ye grapes." Bop^^iL. 
** W^ have tl^eiii, Sirj Ipjut t^ey are irery bf^'^ 
JpHif§q?i. " Nay, Sir, nefj^ try t^ haye ^ thing, 
n^^^y to sbpv tb^t you canw* have it From 
grqu^d that vpuld |e);^p fofty shilUqgs yqu may 
b&ye 9, Ivge prpl)Vd ; and you sep it co^ only 
ffirty shillings. Nay, yqu maj gra?e the ground 
ijrb^n Jiig tareps are grown up; yqp cannot, ^bil^ 
t;b§y are young.'' Bo?wbll. " Is not a gopd 
{^rden ^ yery cQipmqn thipg in England, Sir?" 
JpHNgoN. " Not so cominon, Sir, as you injft- 
giqe. In Ljpcolnshire there Js hardly ^n orchard; 
ij^ Staffordshire very little fruit,'' Boswell. " Has 
I^augtQn no orchard?" Johnson. " No, Sir." 
Bos\?BLii. " How ao, Sir?" Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, feonj the geijer^l np^igenpe of the county. 
He has it not, bpcause nobody else has it." Bos- 
\y£LL. -5 A hot-hous? is a certoip tiling; I m^y 
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Have that.** Johnson. ** A hot-house is pretty 
certain; but you must first build it, then you must 
keep fires in it, and you must have a gardener to 
take care of it." Boswell. '* But if I have a 
gardener at any rate?— Johnson. " Why, yes.** 
BoswELL. ** I'd have it near my house; there is 
no need to have it in the orchard." Johnson. 
** Yes, Fd have it near my house. — I would plant 
a great many currants; the fruit is good, and they 
make a pretty sweatmeat." 

I record this minute detail, which some may 
think trifling, in order to shew clearly how this 
grefit man, whose mind could grasp such large and 
, extensive subjects, as he has shewn in his literary 
labours, was yet well-informed in the common 
affairs of life, and loved to illustrate them. 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution, 
came in, and then we went up stairs into the study. 
I asked him if he had taught many clergymen. 
Johnson. " I hope not.'* Walker. " I have 
taught only one, and he is the best reader I ever 
heard, not by my teaching, but by his own natural 
talents." Johnson. " Were he the best reader 
in the world, I would not have it told that he was 
taught." Here was one of his peculiar prejudices. 
Could it be any disadvantage to the clergyman to 
have it known that he was taught an easy and 
gmceful delivery? Boswell. ** Will you not 
allow. Sir, that a man may be talight to read 
well?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, so far as to read 
better than he might do without being taught, yes. 
Formerly it was supposed that there was no dif- 
ference in reading, but that one read as well as 
another." Boswell. " It is wonderful to see 
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old Sheridan as enthusiastick about oratory as 
ever." WalkeSr. ** His enthusiasm as to what 
oratory will do, may be too great: but he reads 
well.'' Johnson. " He reads well, but he reads 
low; and you know it is much easier to read low 
than to read high; for when you read high, you 
are much more limited, your loudest note can be 
but one, and so the variety is less in proportion to 
the loudness. Now some people have occasion to 
speak to an extensive audience, and must speak 
IqjLid to be heard." Walker. ** The art is to 
read strong, though loud.'' 

Talking of the origin of language; — Johnson. 
" It must have come by inspiration. A thousand, 
nay, a million of children could not invent a lan- 
guage. While the organs are pliable, there is not 
understanding enough to form a language ; by the 
time that there is understanding enough, the organs 
are become stiff. We know that after a certain 
age we cannot learn to pronounce a new language. 
No foreigner, who comes to England when ad- 
vanced in life, ever pronounces English tolerably 
well; at least such instances are very rare. When 
I maintain that language must have come by in- 
spiration, I do not mean that inspiration is re- 
quired for rhetorick, and all the beauties of lan- 
guage; for when once man has language, we can 
conceive that he may gradually form modifications 
of it. I mean only that inspiration seems to me 
to be necessary to give man the faculty of speech; 
to inform him that he may have speech ; which I 
think he could no more find out without inspira- 
tion, than cows or hogs would think of such a 
faculty," Walker. " Do you think, Sir, that 
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tfeerfe are any perfect iJ^ciiiittifcS iii krijr feyftgiiagi^ ' 
^obks'ON. " Originally there Mtk ftot; but B^ 
bsing words nfegligentiy, or iii poetry, bne wbM 
fcom6s to be confounded With another/' 

lie talked of Dr. Dodd. ** A friehd bf mine, 
tsaid he,) came to me arfd tttld me, ttiat A kdy 
^isfr^d to hav'e Dr. Dtfdd's pifciurfe in a bracelet, 
and asked tne for a niotb. I said, I Icould thittt 
of ho better than CufTat Lex. I ivas Mjr \^ilEn^ 
to hfeve him pardoned, thit ife, td frat^ the sen- 
tence chang^ to transpbrtation; but, Ivhen te U^ 
once hanged, I did not wish he ^hbuld be bmde A. 
saint." 

Mrs. burn^y, wife of his friend Dr. Blimey, 
came in, and he seemed to be fehtertained with het 
conversation^ 

Garrick's ftiile^al Was talked of as extravagaiffly 
eJc pensive. Joiih6ori, from his dislike to ekaggera- 
tion, iVould not allow that it Was idifetingiiifehed by 
any e5ctra6rdinary potop. " Were theife hot ^t 
hors6s to each co^'chi^' said MVs. BaHiey. Johir- 
so^. " Madam, thferb wete no inore kix lidrsife 
tliari six phoenixes.*' 

Mrs. Burfaey wondered that some Very bdautSfctl 
ilew bilildihgs should b6 erected in MooriSeldS, in 
so shocking a sltuatiott a^ bett^'ieen Bedlam and St. 
Luke's Hospital; and said fehte ctiUld not live mere. 
JottkSoiff . " Nay, IViadanr, ybii s^efe nothih^ Mte 
to Hurt you. You no inot^e thihfc of tnddnesfe )b^ 
hatting WiridoWfe thkt bc^ tb Bedfem, fllkh jtia 
think of death by hkVifag WindbWs Mt Ittdk tO ^ 
church-yaW." kis. Bukk feV. '' W^ Mlj Idok 
to a churfch-yUrd, Sir; fdr il is right that Wfe shdtfld 
be kb^t in hiind bf death." ;R)tri^SbN: ^ Wfcy, 
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Madatn, if you go to that, it is r^t that Wt 
should be kept in mind oif madness, which is oc- 
casioned by too much indulgence of imagination. 
I think a very moral use may be made of these 
new buildings: I would have those who have 
heated imaginations live there, and take warning." 
Mrs. Burney. ** But, Sir, many of the poor 
people that are mad, have become so from disease, 
or from distressing events. It is therefore not 
their fault, but their misfortune; and, therefore, 
to think of them, is a melancholy consideration/^ 

Time passed on in conversation till it was too 
late for the service of the church at three o'clock. 
I took a walk, and left him alone for some time; 
then returned, and we had coffee and conversation 
again by ourselves. 

I stated the character of a noble friend of mine, 
as a curious case for |;iis ophiion: — ** He is the 
most inexplicable man to me that I ever knew. 
Can you explain him. Sir? He is, I really believe, 
noble-minded, generous, and princely. But his 
most intimate friends may be separated from him 
for years, without his ever asking a question con- 
cerning them. He will meet them with a forma- 
lity, a coldness, a stately indifference; but when 
they come close to him, and fairly engage him 
in conversation, they find him as easy, pleasant, 
and kind, as they could wish. One then sup- 
poses that what is so agreeable will soon be re- 
newed: but stay away from him for half a year, 
and he will neither call on you, nor send to inquire 
about you. " Johnson. " Why, Sir, I cannot 
.ascertain his character exactly, as I do not know 
him; but I should not like to have such a man 
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for my friend. He may love study, and wish not 
to be interrupted by his friends; Amicifuxes tern- 
poris. He may be a frivolous man, and be so 
much occupied with petty pursuits, that he: may 
not want friends. Or he may have a notion that 
there is a dignity in appearing indifferent, while he 
in fact may not be more indifferent at his heart 
than another." 

We went to evening prayers at St. Clements, at 
seven, and then parted. 

Oh Sunday, April 20, being Easter-day, after 
attending solemn service at St. Paul's, I came to 
Dr. Johnson, and found Mr. Lowe, the painter, 
sitting with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great 
number of new buildings of late in London, yet 
that Dr. Johnson had observed, that the number 
of inhabitants was not increased. Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, the bills of mortality prove that no 
more people die now than formerly ; so it is plain 
no more live. The register of births proves no- 
thing, for not one-tenth of the people of London 
are born there." Boswell. ** I believe. Sir, a 
great many of the children bom in London die 
early." Johnson. " Why, yes. Sir.** Boswell. 
" But those who do live, are as stout and strong 
people as any: Dr. Price says, they must be na- 
turally strong to get through.'' Johnson. " That 
is system, Sir. A great traveller observes, that 
it is said there are no weak or deformed people 
among the Indians; but he with much sagacity 
assigns the reason of this, which is, that the hard- 
ship of their life as hunters and fishers, does not 
allow weak or diseased children to grow up. Now 
had I been an Indian, I must have died early; my 
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eyes would not have served ine to get food. I 
indeed now could fish, give me English tackle; 
but had I been an Indian, I must have starved, or 
they would have knocked me on the head, when 
they saw I Could do nothing." Boswell. " Per- 
haps they would have taken care of you ; we are 
told they are fond of oratory, — you would have 
talked to them. Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, I should 
not have lived long enough to be fit to talk;.! 
should have been dead before I was ten years old. 
Depend upon it, Sir, a savage, when he is hungry,, 
will not carry about with him a looby of nine years 
old, who cannot help himself. They have no af- 
fection. Sir.'* Bos WELL. ** I believe natural af- 
fection, of which we hear so much, is very small." 
Johnson. " Sir, natural affection is nothing: but 
affection from principle and established duty, is 
sometimes wonderfully strong." Lowe. " A hen, 
Sir, will feed her chickens in preference to herself." 
Johnson. "But we don't know that the hen is 
hungry; let the hen be fairly hungry, and I'll war- 
rant she'll peck the corn herself. A cock, I be- 
lieve, will feed hens instead of himself; but we 
don't know that the cock is hungry." Boswell. 
" And that, Sir, is npt from affection but gallantry. 
But some of the Indians have affection." John- 
son. " Sir, that they help some of their children 
is plain; for some of them live, which they could 
not do without being helped.*' 

I dined with him; the company were Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Dcsmoulins, and Mr. Lowe. He 
seemed not to be well, talked little, grew drowsy 
soon after dinner, and retired; upon which I went 
away. 

VOL. IV. ^ Q 
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Having next day gone to Mr. Burke's seat in the 
country, from whence I was recalled by an ex- 
press, that a near relation of mine bad killed bis 
antagonist in a duel, and was himself dangeroasly 
wounded, I saw little of Dr. Johnson till Mon- 
day, April 28, when I spent a considerable part 
of the day with him, and introduced ibe subject, 
which then chiefly occupied my mind. Johnson. 
" I do not see, Sir, that fighting is absolutdy for* 
bidden in Scripture; I see revenge forbidden, but 
not self-defence." Boswell. " The Quakers 
say it is; * Unto him that smiteth thee on one 
cheek, offer him also the other." Johnson. ^ But 
stay, Sir; the text is meant only to have the effect 
of moderating passion ; it is plain that we are not 
to take it in a literal sense. We see this from the 
context, where there are other recommendations, 
which I warrant you the Quaker will not take 
literally; as, for instance, * From him that will 
bot^WP^ of thee, turn thou not away.' Let a man 
•rhose ciedit is bad, come to a Quaker, and say, 
1 Well, Sir, lend me an hundred pounds;' hell find 
him as unwilling as any other man. No, Sir, a 
^lan may shoot the man who invades his charac- 
ter, as he may shoot him who attempts to break 
into his house.* So in 1745, my friend, Tom 

* I ihjvk it necessary to caution my readers against con- 
cluding that in this or any other conversation of Dc* Johnsoiiy 
^they have his serious and deUberate opinion on the subject of 
duelling. In my Journal of a tour to the Hebrides, 3 edit, 
p. '386, it appears that he made this frank confession: " No- 
body at times talks more laxly than I do ;" and, ibid. p.ltSl, 
*^ He &irly owned he could not explain the rationality of 
duelling.'' We may; therefore, infer, that he could not think 

. .^ 1 
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Oimntk^ the Quaker, 9aid he would not fight, 
but he would drive an ammunition cart; and we 
know that the Quakers have sent flannel waist- 
coats to our soldiery, to enable them to fight 
better.'* Boswell. ^ When a mau^ is the ag- 
gressor, and by ill-usage forces on a duel in which 
he is killed, ha^ we not little ground to hope that 
he is gone to a state of happiness?" Johnson. 
** Sir, we are not to judge determinatdy of the 
state in which a man leaves thfe life. ^He may in 
a moment have repented effectually, and it is pos*. 
sible may have been accepted of God. There is 
in ^ Camden's Remains,' an epitaph upon a very 
wicked man, who was killed by a fall from his 
horse, in whkh he is supposed to say, 

Betweeo the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy ask'd, I mercy found* 

Bosw£:LL. *' Is not the expression in the Burial 
service, — * in the ^wreand certain hope of a Uessed 
resurrection,' — ^too strong to be used indiscrimi- 
nately, and indeed, sometimes when those over 
whose bodies it is said, have been Qot(Hrk)usly pro- 

that justifiable, which seems so inconsistent with the spirit of 
(he Oospel. At the same time it must be confessed, that 
from the prevalent notions of honour, a gentleman who re-^ 
c&ves a diallenge is reduced to a dreadful alternative. A. 
remarkable instance of tins is furnished by a clause in the vfM 
of the l^e Colonel Thomas, of the Cimi^ds, written the night 
before he fell in a duel, September 3, 1783: ^ In the first 
place, I commit my soul to Almighty God, in hopes of his 
mercy and pardon for the irreligious step I now (in compli* 
ance widi the unwarrantable custom of this widced world) 
put myself under the necessity of tddng. 
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fane?" Johnson. " It is sure and certmn hope Sir ; 
not belief.'' I did not insist farther ; but cannot, 
help thinking that less positive words would be more 
proper.* 

Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so 
as to be incommoded with corpulency ; he said, 
** He eats too much, Sir,*' Boswell. " I don't 
know, Sir : you will see one man fat, who eats mo- 
derately, find another lean who eats a great deal." 
Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, whatever be the quantity that 
a man eats, it is plain that if he is too fat, he has 
eaten more than he should have done. One man 
may have a digestion that consumes food better than 
common : but it is certain that solidity is encreased 
by, putting something to it." Boswell. **But 
may not solids swell and be distended ?" Johnson. 
" Yes, Sir, they, may swell and be distended ; but 
that is not fat." 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman 

• Upon this objection the Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, fellow 
of Brazennose<]IolIege, Oxford, has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing satisfactory observation. " The passage in the Burial- 
service does not mean the resurrection of the person interred, 
but the general resurrection ; it is in sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection ; not hU resurrection. Where the deceased 
is really spoken of, the expression is very different,-^*' as our 
hope is this our brother doeth,*' [rest in Christ;] a mode of 
speech consistent with every thing but with absolute certainty 
that the person depa,rted doth not rest in Christ, which no 
one can be assured of^ without imipediate revelation from 
Heaven. In the first of these places also, "eternal life" 
does not necessarily mean eternity of bliss, but merely the eter- 
nity of the state, whether in happiness or in misery, to ensue 
upon the resurrection: which' is probably the sense of "the 
life everlasting," in the Appstle's Creed. See Wheatley and 
Bennet on the Common Prayer." 
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for supposed delinquencies in India. Johnson. 
" What foundation there is for accusation I know 
not, but they will not get at him. Where bad 
actions are committed at so great a distance, a 
delinquent can obscure the evidence till the scont 
becomes cold; there is a cloud between, which 
cannot be penetrated : therefore all distant power 
is bad. I am clear that th« best plan for the go- 
vernment of India is a despotick govemour : far 
if he be a good man, it is evidently th^ best govern- 
ment ; and supposing him to be a bad man, it is 
better to have one plunderer than many. A go- 
vemour, whose power is checked, leb. others plun-' 
der, that he himself may be allowed to plunder ; 
but if despotick, he sees that the more he lets 
others plunder, the less there will be for himself, 
so he restrains them ; and though he himself plun- 
ders, the country is a gainer, compared with beiag 
plundered by numbers." 

I mentioned the very liberal payment wliich had 
been received for reviewing; and as evidence of 
this, that it had been proved in a trial, that Dr. 
Shebbeare had/eceived siit guinesa^ a sheet for that 
kind of literary labodr. Johnson. *^Sir, he might 
get six guineas for a particular sheet, but not com 
mmbus sheelibus.'' Boswbll. ** Pray, Sir, by a 
sheet of review is it meant that it shall be all of 
the writer's own composition? or are extracts, 
made from the book reviewed, deducted." John- 
son. ** No, Sir ; it is a sheet, no matter of what." 
BoswELL. " I think that is not reasonable." John- 
son. " Yes, Sir, it is. A man will more easily 
write a sheet all his own, than read an octavo vo- 
lume to get extracts." To o«e of Johnson's wqn- 
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derfiil fertility of mind^ I believe writing wan veally 
easief than reading and extracting ; bot with cMrdi** 
nary men the case is very different. A great deal^ 
iadeed> will depend upon the cure and jud^oeiit with 
which extracts are made^ I can sappose tiie <^cs 
ration to be tedious and diffict^t ; bot ki mai^y 
instances we must observe crude morsels cut out 
of booksae^if atrandoQEi; and when a largjs ex« 
tiaet is made fhrni one place^ it surely vamf be 
done with v^ tittle trouble. One^ however^ I 
must acknewledge, mi^t be Ied> from the pvactice 
of leviewefs^ to suppose that they take a ^easur^ 
in ori^nal writing ; for we often find» that instead 
of ^ving Ml acciurate account of what haa been 
done l^ the author, whose work they are p ev iew ii^ 
which is surely the proper bc^nees of a ttteiavy 
journal^ they produce some plausible and ii^eidoua 
coDc^ts of tiieir own^ upon the fc^ilcfe which^ have 
been discussed* 

Upon being toM tfiat old Mr. Sberidany ind%- 
nant at the neglect of his omtorical plans, had 
threatened to go to America ;— Johnson. ^ I hope 
he will goto Amdrica.*^ Bosweli^ ♦•The Ame* 
ricans don't want mtttory." JohnsoNw ♦♦But we 
can want Sheridan'' 

On Monday, April 98, 1 found bhn at home in 
the morning, and Mr. Seward with him, Horace 
having been mentioned ; — Boswjbll. *♦ There is a 
great deal of thinking in his works. One fikids 
there almost every thing but reli^on.'* Seward. 
*• He speaks of his returning to it, in his Parous 
T>torum cultor et inftequens. Johnson. " Sic, 
he was not in earnest ; this was merely poetical.' ^ 
BoswELL. ** There are, I am afraid, many people 
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wbo hare no religion at all.'' Sewarb. ** And 
sensible peoiAe too." Johnson. *• Why, Sir, not 
sensible in that respect. There must be either a 
oatural or a moral stupidity, if one lives in a total 
neglect of so very important a concern.** Sbward. 
** I wonder that there should be people without re- 
ligion/* Johnson. " Sir, you need not wonder at 
tiWs, when you consider how large a proportion of 
almost every man's life is passed without thinking 
of it I myself was for some years totally regard- 
less of religion. It has dropped out of my mind. 
It was at an early part of my life. Sickness brought 
it back, and I hope I never lost it since. BosweLl. 
*^ My dear Sir, what a man must you have been 
without religion! Why' you must have gone on 
drinking, and swearing, and — "Johnson, (with 
a smile) ** I drank enough and swore enough to be 
sure." Sbward. *^One should think that sick- 
ness, and the view of death would make more men 
reKgious.'* Johnson. " Sir, they do not know 
bow to go about it: they have not the first notion. 
A man who has never had religion before, no more 
grows religious when he is sick, than a man who 
never learnt figures can count, when he has ne«d 
of calculation," 

I mentioned a worthy friend of ours whom we 
valued much, but observed that he was too ready 
to introduce religious discourse upon all occasions. 
Johnson. ** Why, yes, Sir, he will introduce re- 
ligious discourse without seeing whether it will end 
in instruction and improvement, or produce some 
profane jest He would introduce it in the com- 
pany of Wilkes, and twenty more such." 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson's exceMent distinction 

Q 4 • 
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between liberty of conscience and liberty <tf teach* 
ing. Johnson. ." Consider, Sir ; if you have chil- 
dren whom you wish to educate in the principles 
of the Church of England, and there comes a 
Quaker who tries to convert them to hb principles, 
you would drive away the Quaker. You would 
not trust to the predomination of right; which you 
believe is in your opinions ; you will keep wrong 
out of their heads. Now the vulgar are the chil- 
dren of the State. If any one attempts to teach 
them doctrines contrary to what the state approves 
the magistrate may and ought to restrain him.'* 
Seward. " Would you restrain private conversa- 
tion, Sir?'* Johnson. " Why, Sir, it is difficult to 
say where private conversation begins, and where 
it ends. If we three should discuss even the great 
question concerning the existence of a Supreme 
Being by ourselves, we should not be restrained; 
for that would be to put an end to all improvement. 
But if we should discuss it in the presence of ten 
boarding-school girls, and as many boys, I think '' 
the magistrate would do well to put us in the 
stocks, to finish the debate there." 

Lord Hailes had sent him a present of a curious 
little printed poem, on repairing the University of 
Aberdeen, by David Malloch, which he thought 
would please Johnson, as affording clear evidence 
that Mallet had appeared even as a literary chia.- 
racter by the name of Malloch ; his changing 
which to one of softer sound, had given Johnson 
occasion to introduce him into his Dictionary, un- 
der the article Allias. This piece was, I suppose, 
one of Mallet's first essays. It is preserved in his 
works, with several variations. Johnson having 
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read aloud^ from the beginning of it, whgre there 
were some common-place assertions as to the su- 
periority of ancient times ;— *' How false (said he) 
is all this, to say that * in ancient times learning 
was not a disgrace to a Peer, as it is no.w.' In 
ancient times a P^r was as ignorant as any one 
else. He would have been angry to have it thought 
he could write his name. Men in ancient times 
dared to stand forth with a degree of ignorance 
with which nobody would dare now to stand forth. 
I am always angry, when I hear ancient times 
praised at the expense of modern times. There is 
now a great deal more learning in the world than 
there was formerly ; for it is universally diffused. 
You have, perhaps, i)oman who knows as much. 
Greek and Latin as Bentley ; no man who knows 
as much mathematicks as Newton : but you have 
many more men who know Greek and Latin, and 
who know mathematicks." 

On Thursday, May 1, I visited him in the even- 
ing along with young Mr Burke. He said, " It 
is strange that there should be so little reading m 
the world, and so much writing. People in ge- 
neral do not willingly read, if they can have any 
thing else to amuse them. There must be an ex- 
ternal impulse ; emulation, or vanity, or avarice; 
The progress which the understanding makes through 
a book, has more pain than pleasure in it. Lan- 
guage is scanty, and ipadequate to express the nice 
gradations and mixtures of our feelings. No man 
reads a book of science from pure inclination. The 
books. that we do read with pleasure are light compo- 
sitions, which contain a quick succession of events. 
However, I have this year read all Virgil through. I 
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read a book of tbe^ndd every ni^t» so it mie dcme 
in twelve nights, and I hi^ a great ddight in it. The 
Georgicks did not give me so mnch jdeasure; ex- 
cept the fourth book. The Edc^ues I have d« 
most fill by heart. / 1 da not think the story af the 
iBneid interesting. I like the story of the Odyssey 
much better ; and this not oa «:count of the womkr* 
ful things which it contains : for th^re are wott- 
derM things^nou^ in the iEneid ;-^the ships of 
the Trojans turned to sea-nymphs, — the tree at 
Polydorus's tomb dropping blood. The story of 
the Odyssey is interesting, as a great part of it is 
domestick. — It has been said, there is pleasure io 
writing, particularly in writing verses. I allow, 
you may have pleasure from writing, aifter it is 
over, if y(»i have written well ; but you don't go 
wiUin^y to it again. I know when I have been 
writing verses, I have run my finger down the mar- 
gin, to see how many I had made, and how few I 
had to make.'' 

He seemed to me in a very placid humour^ and 
altibough I have no note of the particulars of young 
Mr. Burke*s conversatbn, it is but justice to men- 
tioa in general, tiiat it was such that Dr. Johnson 
said to me afterwaids, " He did very well indeed ; 
I have a mind to tell his fother.** 

•* TO SIR ;JOSHl/A REYNOLDS. 
" DEAIL SIR, 

*' The gentleman who waits on yoo with this, 
is Mr. Cruikshanks, who wishes to succeed his 
friend Dr. Hunt^, as Professor of Anatomy in 
t^e Boyal Acadeoay. His qualifications are very 
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generally knowtv and it adda d^ty to the loati* 

tution th^t 3ucb men"*^ ate caxididatast 

" I am, Sir, 

** Yow most humble servaot, 

Sam* JaaN30N/ 
« May ^1785. ^ 

I have no minute of any intervteir with Jc^nson 
dU Thursday, May 15th, when I find what follows: 
BoswEXL. *• I.wisb much to be in Parlmment, Sir.'^ 
Johnson- •* Why, Sir, unless you come resolved 
to support any administration, you would be the 
worse for being in Parliament, because you would 
be oblig^ to live more expensively."'— Boswbll. 
'* Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less happy for be- 
ing in Parliament. I never would sell my vote, and 
I should be vexed if things went wrong.'' John- 
son. •'jThat's cftnt, Sir. It would not vex you 
more in the house, than in the gallery : publick 
affitirs vex no man.*' Boswell. ** Have they not 
vexed yourself a little. Sir? Have not you been 
vexed by all the turbulrace of this* reign, and by 
that absurd vote of the House of Commons, * That 
the influence of the crown has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished ?'^ Johnson. '* Sh", 
I have never slept an hour less, nor eat an ounce 
less meat. 1 would. have knocked the factious 
dogs on the head, to be sure ; but I was not' vexed^ 
BosWELL. •*! declare, Sir, upon my honour, 
I did imagine I was vexed, and took a pride 
in it; but it was^ perhaps, cant; for I own I 
neither eat tesS| nor slept kss." Johnson. ^My 

« Let it be semembeiad b; those uriio aco«Ae Ilr» Mamm. 
of iUibci^alUtYi that both weie S&d^him. 
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dear friend, clear your mind of cailt. You may ' 
talk as other people dp: you may say to a man, ^ 

* Sir, I am your most humble servant/ You are 
not his most humble servant. You may say, 

* These are bad times; it is a melancholy thing to 
be reserved to such times/ You don't mind the ' 
times. You tell a man, * I am sorry you had 
such bad weather the last day of your journey, 
and were so much wet/ You don't care sixpence 
whether he.is wet or dry. You may talk in this 
manner; it is a mode of talking in society: but 
don't think foolishly/' 

I talked of living in the country, Johnson. 
** Don't det up for what is called hospitality: it is 
a waste of time and a waste of money; you are 
eaten up, and not the more respected for your 
liberality. If your house be like an inn, nobody 
cares for you. A man who stays a week with an- 
other, makes him a slavje for a week." Boswell. 
" But there are people, Sir, who make their houses 
a home to their guests, and are themselves quite 
easy." Johnson. " Then, Sir, home must be 
the same to the guests, and they need not come." 

Here be discovered a notion common enough in 
persons not much accustomed to entertain com- 
pany, that there mu3t be a degree of elaborate at- 
tention^ otherwise company will think themselves 
neglected ; and such attention is no doubt very fati 
guing. He proceeded : " I would not, however, be 
a stranger in my own country; I would visit my 
neighbours, and receive their visits; but I would 
not be in haste to return visits. If a gentleman 
comes fo see me, I tell him he does me a great 
deal of honour. I do not go to see him perhaps ^ 
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for ten weekis; then we are very complaisant to 
each other. No, Sir, you will have much more 
influence by giving or lending money where it is 
wanted, than by hospitality." 

On Saturday, May 17, I saw him for a short 
time. ' Having mentioned that I had that morn- 
ing been with old Mr. Sheridan, he remembered 
tl)eir former intimacy with a cordial warmth, and 
said to me " Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be glad 
to see him, and shake hands with him." Boswell. 
*^ It is to me very wonderful that resentment 
should be kept up so long." Johnson. " Why, 
Sir, it is not altogether resentment that he does 
not visit me; it is partly falling out of the habit, 
partly ^Jisgust, such as one has at a drug that has 
made him sick. Besides, he knows that I laugh 
at his oratoi*y." 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, of 
whom he, as welf as I, had a very high opinion. 
He expatiated in his praise; but added, " Sir, he 
is a cursed Whig, a bottomless Whig, as they are 
all now." 

I mentioned my expectations from the interest 
of an eminent person then in power; adding, " but 
I have no claim but the claim of friendship; how- 
ever, some people will go a great way from that 
motive." Johnson. " Sir, they will go all the 
way from that motive." A gentleman talked of 
retiring. ** Never think of that," said Johnson. 
The gentleman urged, " I should then do no ill." 
Johnson. ** Nor no good either. Sir, it would 
be a civil suicide." 

On Monday, May 26, I found him at tea, and 
the celebrated Miss Bumey, the author of " Eve- 
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Uaa," and ** Cecilia," with him. I ^sked, if there 
would be a«y speakers in Parliament, if there were 
no places to be obtained. Johnson. " Yes, Sir. 
Why do you speak here ? Either to instruct and 
entei'tain, which is a benevolent motive; or for dis- 
tinction, whfch is a selfish motive." I mentioned 
" Cecilia." Johnson, (with an air of animated sa- 
tisfaction) " Sir, if you talk of * CeciUa,* talk on." 

We talked of Mr. Barry's exhibition of hb pic- 
tures. Johnson. ** Whatever the hand may have 
done, the mind has done its part. There is a grasp 
of mind there, which you find no where else."* 

I asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or 
one who has overcome wicked inclinations, is the 
best. Johnson. *' Sir, to you^ the man who has 
overcome wicked inclinations, is not the best. He 
has more merit to himself: I would rather trust 
my money to a man who has no hands, and so a 
physical impossibility to steal, than to a man of 
the most honest principles. There is a witty sa- 
tirical story of Foote. He had a small bust of 
Garrick placed upon his bureau. ** You may be 
surprised (said he) that I allow him to be so near 
my gold; — but you will obs^ve, he has no hands." 

On Friday, May 29th, being to set out for Scot- 
land next morning, I passed a part of the day 
with him in more than usual earnestness; ^ bis 
health was in a more precarious state than at any 
time when I had parted from him. He, however, 
was quick and lively, and critical, as usual. I men- 
tioned one who was a very learned man. John-* 

* In Mr. Barr/s printed analysis, or des«ipiion of these 
pictures, he speciks of Johnsoa's cbaract^ ia the highest 
terms* 
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SON. *^ Yes, Sir, he has a great deal of learning; 
but it never lies straight. There is never one idea 
by the side of anpther; 'tis all entangled; and then 
he drives it so aukwardly upon conversation!" 

I stated to him an anxious thought, by which a 
sincere Christian might be disturbed, even when 
conscious of having lived a good life, so far, as is 
consistent with human infirmity; he might fear 
that he should afterwards fall away, and be guilty 
of such crimes as would render all his former reli- 
gion vain. Could there be, upon this awful sub- 
ject, such a thing as balancing of accounts? Sup- 
pose a man, who has led a good life for seven 
yearis, commits an act of wickedness, and instantly 
dies ; will his former good life have any effect in 
his favour? Johnson. " Sir, if a man has led a 
good life for seven years, and then is hurried by 
passion to do what is wrong, and is suddenly car- 
ried oflP, depend upon it he will have the reward of 
his seven years' good life : God will not take a 
cateh of him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter 
believes that a Suicide may be saved. * If (says 
he,) it should be objected, that what I maintain 
may encourage suicide, I answer, I am not to tell 
a lie to prevent it/* Boswell. " But does not 
the text say, * As the tree falls, so it must lie? 
Johnson. ** Yes, Sh-; as the tree falls: but — 
(after a little pause) — that is meant as to the ge- 
neral state of the tree, not what is the effect of a 
Sttdden blast. ** In short, he interpreted the ex- 
' pression as referring to condition, not to position. 
The common notion, therefore, seems to be erro- 
neous; and Shenstone's witty remark on Divines 
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trying to give the tree a jerk upon a death-bed, to 
make itjie favourably, is not well founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter I 
should read. He said ** Read any of them; they 
are all good." 

He said, " Get as much force of mind as you 
can. Live ivithin your income. Always have 
something saved at the end of the year. Let your 
imports be more than your exports, and you'll 
never go far wrong.*' 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various 
range of his acquaintance, there never had been 
any one who had a more sincere respect and affec- 
tion for him than I had. He said, " I believe it. 
Sir. Were I in distress, there is no man to whom 
I should sooner come than to you. I should like 
to come and have a cottage in your park, toddle 
about, live mostly on milk, and be taken care of 
by Mrs. Boswell. She and I are good friends 
now; are we not?'' 

Talking of devotion, he said, " Though it be 
true that ^ God dwelleth not in Temples made 
with hands,' yet, in this state of being, our minds 
are more piously affected in places appropriated 
to divine worship, than in others. Some people 
have a particular room in their houses, where they 
say their prayers; of which I do not disapprove, as 
it n^ay animate their devotidn."' 

He embraced me and gave me his blessing, as 
usual when I was leaving him for any length of 
of time. I walked from his door to-day with a 
fearful apprehension of what might happen before 
I returned. 
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" TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM. 
" SIR, 

*^ The bringer of this letter is the father of 
Miss Philips,* a singer, who comes to try her 
voice on the stage ^t Dublin, 

" Mr. Philips is one of my old friends; and as 
1 am of opinion that neither he nor his daughter will 
do any thing' that can disgrace their benefactors, I 
take the liberty of entreating you to countenance 
and protect them so far as may be suitable to your 
station t and character; and shall consider myself 
as obliged by any favourable notice which they 
shall have the honour of receiving from you, 
" I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

^ London, May 31, 1783. 

The following is another instance of his active 
benevolence: 



66 



TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



^rDEAR 8IE, 

"I HAVE sent you some of my god-son's:}; 
performances, of which I do not pretend to form 
any opinion. When I took the liberty , of men- 
tioning him to you, I did not know what I have 
since been told, that Mr. Moser had admitted him 
among the students of the Academy. What more 
can be done for him I earnestly entreat you to 

• Now the celebrated Mrs. Crouch. 

t Mr. Windham was at this time in Dublin, Secretary to 
the Earl of Northington, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

X Son of Mr. Samuel Patterson, 
VOL. IV. R 
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consider; for I am very desirous that he should 

derive some advantage from my connection with 

him. If you are inclined to see him, I will bring 

him to wait on you, at any time that you shall be 

pleased to appoint. 

*aam,Sir, 

* Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 
*Jtane2, 1783. 

My anxious apprehensions at parting with him 
this year, proved to be too well founded ; fw not 
long afterwards he had a dreadful stroke of the 
. palsy, of which there are very full and accurate 
accounts in letters written by himself, to shew with " 
what composure of mind, and resignation to the 
Divine Will^ his steady piety enabled him to be- 
have. 

" TO MR. JgDMUND ALLSN. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" It has pleased God, this morning, to de- 
prive me of the powers of speech; and as I do not 
know but that it may be his further good pleasure 
to deprive me soon of my seni^s, I request you 
will, on the receipt of this note, come to me, and 
act forme, as t^ exigences of my case may 
require. 

'' I am, 

" Sincerely your's, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
" June 17, 1783. 

'^ TO THE REV. DR. JOHN TAYLOR. 
^'- DEAR SIR, 

" It has pleased God, by a paralytick stroke 
in the night, to deprive me of speech. 
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^^ I am very desirous of Dr. Heberden's assist- 
ance, as I think my case is not past remedy. Let 
me see you as soon as it is possible. Bring Dr. 
Heberden with you, if you can; but come your- 
self at all events. I am glad you are so well, 
when I am so dreadfully attacked. 

" I think that by a speedy application of sti- 
mulants much may be done. I question if a ' 
vomit, vigorous and rough, would not rouse the 
organs of speech to action. As it is too early to 
send, I will try to recollect what I can, that can 
be suspected to have brought on this dreadful 
distress. 

" I have been accustomed to bleed frequently 
for an asthmatick complaint; but have forborne 
for some time by Dr. Pepy's persuasion, who per- 
ceived my legs beginning to swell. I sometimes 
alleviate a painful, or more properly an oppressive, 
constriction of my chest, by opiates; and have 
lately taken opium frequently, but the last, or two 
last times, in smaller quantities. My largest dose 
is three grains, and last night I took but two. 
You will suggest these things (and Hiey are all that 
I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. 
" I am, &c. 

'* Sam. Johnson.*' 

« June 17, 1783. 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale: 
** On Monday, the l6th, I sat for my pictufe, 
and walked a considerable way with little incon- 
venience. In the afternoon and evening I felt 
myself light and easy, and began to plan schemes 
of life. Thus I went to bed, and in a short time 
waked and sat up, as has been long my custom, 
e2 
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when I felt a confusion and indistinctness in my 
head, which lasted, I suppose, about half a minute. 
I was alarmed, and prayed God, that however he 
might afflict my body, he would spare my under- 
standing. This prayer, that I might try the in- 
tegrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. 
The lines were not very good, but I knew them 
not to be very good ; I made them ea^ly, and 
concluded myself to be unimpaired in my faculties, 
** Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a 
paralytick stroke, and that my speech was taken 
from me. I had no pain, and so little dejection 
in this dreadful state, that I wondered at my own 
apathy, and considered that perhaps death itself, 
when it should come, would excite less horrour 
than seems now to attend it. 

" In order to rouse to the vocal organs, I took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for the pro- 
duction of eloquence. I put myself into violent 
motion, and I think repeated it ; but all was vain. 
I then wait to bed, and strange as it may seem, I 
tliink slept. When I saw light, it was time to 
contrive what I should do. Though God stopped 
my speech, he left me my hand ; I enjoyed a 
mercy which was not granted to my dear friend 
Lawrence, who now perhaps overlooks me as I am 
writing, and rejoices that I have what he wanted. 
My first note was necessarily to my servant, who 
came in talking, and could not immediately com- 
prehend why he should read what I put into his 
hands. 

** I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a discreet", friend at hand, to act as occasion 
should require. In penning this note, I had some 
difficulty ; my hand, I knew not how nor why, 

y Google 
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made wrong letters. I then wrote to Dr. Taylor 
to come to me, and bring Dr. Hel^erden : and I 
sent to Dr. Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My 
physicians are very friendly, and give ihjb great 
hopes; but you may imagine my situation. I have 
so far recovered my vocal powers, as to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer with no very imperfect ai*ticulation. 
My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was ! but 
such an attack produces solicitude for the safety 
of every faculty. '* 



" TO MR. THOMAS DA VIES. 



** DKAB SIR, 



^' I HAVE had, indeed, a very heavy blow; 

but God, who yet spares my life, I humbly hope 

will spare njy understanding, and restore my speech. 

As I am not at all helpless, I want no particular 

assistance, but am strongly affected by Mrs. 

Davies's tenderness ; and when I think she can 

do me good, shall be very glad to call upon her. 

I had ordered friends to be shut out ; but one or 

two have found the way^n ; and if you come you 

shall be admitted : for I know not whom I can 

see, that will bring more amusement on his tongue, 

or more kindness in his heart. 

*' I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.*' 
"June 18, 1783. 

It gives me great pleasure to preserve such a 
memorial of Johnson's regard for Mr. Davies, to 
whom I was indebted for my introduction to him.* 
He indeed loved Davies cordially, of which 1 shall 

# Poor Derrick, however, though he did not himself intro- 
duce me to Dr. Johnson^ as he promised^ had the merit of 
introducing me to Davies, the immediate mtyoductor. 
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give the following little evidence. One cky wheo 
be had treated him with too much asperity, Tom^ 
who was not without pride and spirit, went off in 
a passio9 ; but he had hardly reached hoiiie> when 
Frank, who had been sent after him, delivered Ibis 
iM)te:— " Come, come, dear Davies, I am always 
sorry when we quarrel ; send me word that we are 
friends/' 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWEJLL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

** Your anxiety about my health is very 
friendly, and very agreeable with your general 
kindness. I have, indeed, had a very frightful 
blow. On the 17th of last month, about tbree in 
in the morning, as near as I can guess, I perceived 
myself almost totally deprived of speech. I had 
no pain. My organs were so obstructed that I 
could say noy but could scarcely say yes. I wrote 
the necessary directions, for it pleased God to 
spare my hand, and sent for Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. Brocklesby. Between the time in which I 
discovered my own disorder, and that in which I 
sent for the doctors, I had, I believe in spite of my 
surprize and solicitude, a little sleep, and Nature 
began to renew its operations. They came and 
gave the directions which the disease required, 
and from that time I have been continually improv- 
ing in articulation. I can now speak, but the 
nerves are weak, and I cannot continue discourse 
long ; but strength, I hope, will return. The phy- 
sicians consider me as cured. I was last Sunday 
at Church. On Tuesday I took an airing to 
Hampstead, and dined witU the club, where 
Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against my 
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opinion, was rejected.* I design to go next 
week with Mir. Langton to Rochester, where I 
purpose to stay about ten days, and then try some 
other air. 1 have many kind invitations. Your 
brother has very frequently inquired after me. 
Most of my friends have, indeed, been very at- 
tentive. Thank dear Lord Hailes for his present. 
" I hope you found at your return every thing 
gay and prosperous, and your lady in particular, 
quite recovered and confirmed. Pay her my res- 
pects« 

" I am, dear Sir, 
** Your most humble servant, 

" Sam Johnson.** 
4i London July 3, 176aw 

" TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LITCHFIELD. 
** DEAR MADAM, 

** The account which you give of your health 
is but melancholy. May it please God to restore 
you. My disease affected my speech, and still 
continues, in some degree, to obstruct my utteraqpe ; 
my voice is distinct enough for a while ; but the 
organs being still weak are quickly weary : but in 
other respects I am, I think, rather better than I 
have lately been ; and can let you know my state 
without the help of any other hand. 

*' In the opinion of my friends, and in my own, 
I am gradually mending. The j^ysicians consider 
me as cured, and I had leave four days ago, to ^ 
wash the cantharides from my head. Last Tues- 
day I dined at the club. 

" I am going next week into Kent, and purpose 

« His Lordship was soou after chosen, and is now a member 
of THE ciajB. 
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to change the air frequently this summer ; whether 
I shall wander so far as Staffordshire I Cannot tell. 
I should be glad to come. Return my thanks to 
Mrs. Cobb, and Mr. Pearson, and all that have 
shewn attention to me. 

*\ Let us, my dear, pray for one another^ and 
consider our sufferings as notices mercifully ^ven 
us to prepare ourselves for another state. 

" I live now but in a melancholy way. My old 
friend Mr. Lcvettis dead, who lived widi me in the 
house, and was useful and companionable ; Mrs. 
Desmoulins is gone away ; and Mrs. Williams is 
so much decayed, that she can add little to another's 
gratifications. The world passes away, and we 
are passing with it ; but there is> doubtless, another 
world, which will endure for ever. Let us all fit 
ourselves for it. 

" I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 
" London July 5, 1783. 

Such was'the general vigour of his constitution, 
that he recovered from this alarming and severe 
attack with wonderful quickness ; so that in July 
he was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at 
Rochester, where he passed about a fortnight, and 
made little excursions as easily as at any time of 
his life. In August he went as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of Salisbury, to Heale, the seat of 
William Bowles, Esq. a gentleman whom I have 
heard him praise for exemplary religious order in 
his family. In his diary I find a short but honour.- 
able mention of tliis visit : — " August 28, I came 
to Heale without fatigue. 30, I am entertained 
quite to my mind.'' 
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** TO DR. BROCKLESBY. 

•* Heale, near Salisbury, 
" DEAR SIB, * Aug. 29, 1783. 

i< Without appearing to want a just sense 
of your kind attention, I cannot omit to give an 
account of the day which seemed to appear in some 
sort perilous. I rose at five, and went out at six ; and 
having reached Salisbury about nine, went forward 
a few miles in my friend's chariot. I was no more 
wearied with the journey, though it was a high-hung 
rough coach, than I should have been forty years 
ago. We shall now see what air will do. The 
country is all a plain ; and the house in which I 
am, so far as I can judge from my window, for I 
write before I have left my chamber, is sufficiently 
pleasant 

'' Be so kind as to continue your attention to 
Mrs. Williams ; it is great consolation to the well, 
and still greater to the sick, that they find them- 
selves not neglected ; and I know that you will be 
desirous of giving comfort, even where you have 
no great hope of giving help. 

" Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I 
find that by the course of the post 1 canaot send it 
before the thirty-first. 

" I am, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby, acquainting him of the death of Mrs. 
Williams, which affected him a good deal. Though 
for several years her temper had not been com- 
placent, she had valuable qualities, and her de- 
parture left a blank in his house. Upon this oc* 
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casion he, according to his habitual course of jwety, 
composed a prayer. 

I shall here insert a few particulars concerning 
him, with which I have been favoured by one of 
his friends. 

" He had once conceived the design of writing 
the Life of Oliver Cromwell, saying, that he thought 
it must be highly curious to trace his extraordinary 
rise to the supreme power, from so obscure a be- 
ginning. He at length laid aside his scheme, on 
discovering that all that can be told of him is al- 
ready in print ; and that it is impracticable to pro- ' 
cure any authendck information in addition to what 
the world is already possessed of.# 

" He had likewise projected, but at what part of 
his life is not known, a work to shew how small a 
quantity of real fiction there is in the world; 
and that the same images, with very little variation^ 
have served all the authours who have ever writ- 
ten.** 

" His thoughts in the latter part of his life were 
frequently employed on his deceased friends. He 
often muttered these, or such like sentences : 
* Poor man! and then he died,** 

** Speaking of a certain literary friend, * He is 
a very pompous puzzling fellow, (said he) ; he lent 
me^a letter once that somebody had written to 
him, no matter what it was about ; but he wanted 

# Mr. Malone observes, •* Tliis, however, was entflrely a 
mktalce, as iippears from the Memotft published by Mi;. 
Noble« Had JohBsoo been fumisbed with Uie mateiids 
which the iadustry of that gentleman hy procured, and with 
others which, it is believed, are yet preserved in manuscript, 
he would, without doubt, have produced k most valuable and 
curious history of CromweHhi life/ 
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to have the letter back, and expressed a mighty 
value for it ; he hoped it was to be met with again^ 
he would not lose it for a thousand pounds. I 
laid my hand upon it soon afterwards, and gave 
it him. I believe I said, I was very glad to have 
met with it. O, then he did not know that it sig- 
nified any thing. So you see, when the letter was 
lost it was worth a thousand pounds, and when it 
was found it was not worth a iarthing.'* 

^* The style and character of his conversation is 
pretty generally known ; it was certainly conducted 
in conformity with a precept of Lord Bacon, but 
it is not clear, I apprehend, that this conformity 
was either perceived or intended by Johnson; The 
prec^ alluded to is as follows : ' In all kinds of 
speech, either pleasant, grave, severe, or ordinary, 
it is convenient to speak leisurely, and rather draw- 
lingly than hastily : because hasty speech confounds 
the memory, and oftentimes, besides the unseem- 
liness, drives a man either to stammering, a non- 
plus, or harping on that which should follow; 
whereas a slow speech confirmeth the memory, 
addeth a conceit of wisdom to liie hearers, besides 
a seemlmess of speech and countenance.* Dr. 
Johnson's me^od of conversation^ was certainly 
calculated to excite attention, and to amuse and 
instruct, (as it happened,) without /wearying or 
confusing bis company. He was always most per- 
fectly clear and perspicuous; aod his kn^age was 
so accurate, and his sentences so neatly constructed, 
that his conversation might have been all printed 
without any correction. At the same time, it was 
easy and natural; the accuracy of it had no ap- 
pearance of labour, constraint, or stiffiiess; he 
seemed more correct than others, by the force of faa- 
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bit, and thecustomary exercises of his powerful mind." 
** He spoke often in praise of French literature. 
* The French are excellent in this, (he would say,) 
they have a book on every subject* From what 
he had seen of them he denied them the praise of 
superior politeness, and mentioned, with very vi- 
sible disgust, the custom they have of spitting on 
the floors of their apartments. ' This, (said the 
Doctor) is as gross a thing as can well be done ; 
and one wonders how any man, or set of men, can 
persist in so offensive a practice for a whole day 
together ; one should expect that the first effort 
towards civilization would remove it evcQ among 
savages.* 

** Baxter's ** Reasons of the Christian reli^on,* 
he though contained the best collection of the 
evidences of the divinity of the Christian system." 
" Chymistry was always an interesting pursuit 
with Dr. Johnson. Whilst he was in Wiltshire^ 
he^ attended some experiments that were made by 
a physician at Salisbury, on the new kinds of air. 
In the course of the experiments frequent mention 
being made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit 
his brows, and in a stem manner inquired, * Why 
do we hear so much of Dr. Priestley !** He was 
very properly answered, * Sir, because we are in- 

« I do not wonder at Johnson's displeasure when the name 
of Dr. Priestley was mentioned ; for I know no writer who has 
been suffered to publish more pernicious doctrines. I shall 
instance only three. First, Materialism; by which mind is 
denied to human nature ; which, if believed, must dqprive us 
of every elevated pnnciple. Secondly. Necessity/: or the 
doctrine that every action, whether good or bad, is included 
in an unchangeable and unavoidable system ; a notion utterly 
subversive of moral government. Thirdly, that we have no 
reason to think that ihefuture world, (which, as he is pleased 
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debted to him for these important discoveries/ 
On this Dn Johnson appeared well content ; and 
replied, *Well, well, I believe we are: and let 
every man have the honour he has merited." 

to inform us, will be adapted to our merely improved ndituief) 
will be materially different from this; wfaich, if believed, 
would sii^ wretched mortals into despair, as they could no 
longer hope for the "rest that remaineth for the people 
of God," or for that happiness which is revealed to us as 
something beyond our present conceptions; but .would feel 
themselves doomed to a continuation of the uneasy state under 
which they now groan. I say nothing of the petulant intem- 
perance with which he dares to insult the venerable establish- 
ments of his country. 

As a specimen of his writings, 1 shall quote the following 
passage, which appears to me equally absurd and impious, 
and which might have been retorted upon him by the men who 
were prosecuted for burning his house. ** I cannot, (says he,) 
as. a neceisariaUf [meaning necessitarian,'] hate any man; 
because I consider him as being, in all respects, just what 
God has made him to be; and abo as doing with respect to 
tne, nothing but what he was expressly designed and appointed 
to do ; God being ihe only cause, and men nothing more than 
the instruments in his hands to execute all his pleasure.' — 
Illustrations of Philosophical Necessity, p. III. 

The Rev. Dr. Parr, in a late tract, appears to suppose that 
Dr. Johnson not only endured, but almost solicited, an tn- 
ierview with Dr. Priestley. In Justice to Dr. Johnsbn, I 
declare . my firm belief that he never did. My illustrious 
fnend was particularly resolute in not giving countenance to 
men whose writings he considered as pernicious to society. 
I was present at Oxford when Dr. Price, ^ven before he had 
rendered himself so generally obnoxious by his zeal for the 
French revolution, came into a company where Johnson wad, 
who instantly left the room. Much more would he have re- 
probated Dr. Priestley. 

Whoever wishes to see a perfect delineation of this Lite" 
rary Jack of all Trades, may find it in an ingenious tract; en- 
titled, ^* A SMALL Whole-Lekgth OP Dr. Pribstley," 
printed for Rivingtons in St. Paul's Church-Yard. 
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*^ A friend was one day, about two years before 
his deatby struck with some instance <^ Dr. John* 
son's great candour. ' Well, Sir, (said he,) I will 
always say tliat you are a very candid man '— 
* Will you, (replied the Doctor) I doubt then you 
will be very singular. But, indeed, Sir, (continued 
he,) I look upon myself to be a man very much 
misunderstood. I am not an uncandid, nor am I 
a severe man. I sometimes say more than I mean, 
in jest; and people are apt to believe me serious : 
however, I am more candid than I was when I 
was younger. As I know more of mankind, I ex- 
pect less of them, and am ready now to call a man 
a good man upon easier terms than I was formerly.'* 

On his return from Heale he wrote to Dr. Bur- 
ney.—- " I came home on the 18th of September, 
at noon, to a very disconsolate house. You and 
I have lost our friends; but you have more friends 
at home. My domestick companion is taken from 
me. She is much missed, for her acquisitions 
were many, and her curiosity universal ; so that 
she partook of every conversation. I am not well 
enough to go much out ; and to sit, and eat, or 
£ist alone, is vary wearisome. I always mean to 
send my cotfiplitnents to all the ladies.'' 

His fortitude and patience met with severe trials 
during this year. The stroke of the palsy has been 
related circumstantially ; but he was also afflicted 
with the gout, and was besides troubled with a 
complaint which not only was attended with im- 
mediate inconvenience, but threatened him with a- 
chirurgicul operation, from which most men would 
shrink. The complaint was. a sarcocele^ which 
Johnson bore with uncommon ^rmness, and was 
not at all frightened while he looked forward to 
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amputation. He was attended by Mr. Pott and 
Mr. Cruikshank. I have before me a letter of the 
30th. July this year, to Mr. Cruikshank, in which 
he says, *'I am going to put myself ^nto your 
hands: and another, accompanying a set of his 
** Lives of the Poets,*' in which he says, **I beg 
your acc^>tance of these volumes, as an acknow 
iedgemeat of the great favours, which you have be- 
stowed on, Sir, your most humble servant.'* I have 
in my possession several more letters from him to 
Mr. Cruikshank, and also to Dr. Mudge at Ply- 
mouth, which it would be improper to insert, as 
they are filled with unpleasing technical details. I 
shall, however, extract from his letters to Dr. 
Mudge, such passages as shew either a felicity of 
expression, or the undaunted state of his mind. 

** My conviction of your skill, and my belief of 
your friendship, determine me to entreat your 
opinion and advice.'' — ** In this state I with great 
earnestness desire you to tell me what is to be done. 
Excision is doubtless necessary to the cure, and I 
know not any means of palliation. The operation 
is doubtless painfiil; but is it dangerous? The 
pain I hope to endure with decency ; but I am 
loth to put life into much hazard.''—-" By repre** 
senting the gout as an antagonist to the palsy, you 
have said enough to* make it welcome. Thb is 
oot strictly the first fit, but I hope it is as good as 
&e first; for it is the second that ever confined 
me ; and the first was ten years ago, much less 
fierce and fiery than this. — " Write, dear Sir, what 
you can to inform <ff encoure^ me. The op^ation 
is not delayed by any fears or objections of 



mme." 
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*' TO BENNBT LANGTON, ESQ. 



" DEAR SIR, 

" You may very reasonably charge me with 
insensibility of your kindness, and that of lady 
Rothes, since I have suffered so much time to pass 
without paying any acknowledgement, I now, at 
lasti return my thanks ; and why I did it not sooner 
1 ought to tell you. 1 went into Wiltshire as soon 
as 1 well could, aud was there much employed in 
palliating my own malady. Disease produces 
much selfishness. A man in pain is looking after 
ease; and lets most; other things go as chance 
shall dispose of them. In the mean time I have 
lost a companion^* to whom I have had recourse 
for domestick amusement for thirty years^ and 
whose variety of knowledge never was exhausted : 
and now return to a habitation vacant and desolate^ 
I carry about a very troublesome and dangerpus 
complaint, which admits no cure Ijut by a chirur- 
gical knife. Let me have your prayers. 

'' I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.** 

"London, Sept 29, 1783. 

Happily the complaint abated without his being 
put to the torture of amputation. But we mast 
surely admire the manly resolution which he dis- 
covered, while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes, 
" The gout has within these four days come upon 

# Mrs* Anna Williams. 
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me with a violence which I never experienced be- 
fore. It made me helpless as an infant" — And 
in another, having mentioned Mrs. Williams, he 
says, — *^ whose death following that of Levett, has 
now made my house a solitude. She left her little 
substance to a charity-school. She is, I hope, 
where there is neither darkness, nor want, nor 
sorrow." 

1 wrote to him, begging to know the state of 
his health, and mentioned that Baxter's Anacreon, 
which is in the library at Auchinleck, was, I find, 
collated by my father in 1727, with MS. belong- 
ing to the University of Leyden, and he has made 
a number of Notes upon it " Would you advise 
me to publish a new edition of it ?" 

His answer was dated September 30. — " You 
should not make your letters such rarities, when 
you know or might know, the uniform state of mj 
health. It is very long since I heard from you; 
and that I have not answered is a very insufficient 
reason for the silence of a friend. — Your Anacreon 
is a very uncommon book; neither London nor 
Cambridge can supply a copy of that edition. 
Whether it should be reprinted, you cannot do 
better than consult Lord Hailes. — Besides my con- 
stant and radical disease, I have been for these ten 
days much harassed with the gout; but that now is 
remitted. I hope God will yet grant me a little 
longer life, and make me less unfit to appear be- 
fore him." 

He this autumn received a visit from the cele- 
brated Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of it 
in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale [October 27] : 
. — " Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with 

VOL. IV. s 
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^at tAodesty and propriety, attd left nothing be- 
hind her to bfe censured or despised. Neither 
praise ttor money, the two powerful corrupters of 
imankind, seem to have depraved her. I shall be 
glad to see her again. Her brother Kemble calb 
oti tfie, and pleases ttie very well. Mrs. Slddon^ 
jarnd 1 talked of plays; and she told me her inten- 
tion of exhibiting this winter the characters of Con- 
i^taitte, Catliarine, and Isabella, in Shakespeare.'' 

Mt. Kemble has favoured me with the following 
firiwute of what passed at this visit. 

** When Mrs. Siddotis came into . the room, 
there happened to be no chair ready for her, 
iCrhich he observing, said *witii a smile, * Madam, 
you who so often occasion a want of seats to other 
people, will the more easily excuse the Want of 
oiie yourself.' 

** Having placed himself by her, he with great 
good humour entered u^n a consideration of the 
English drama; and, among other inquiries, par- 
ticularly asked her which of Shakespeare's charac- 
ters she was most pleased with. Upofi her an- 
swering that she thought the character of Queen 
Catharine, in Henry the Eighth, the most natural; 
***•* I think so too. Madam, (said he;) and whenever 
you perform it, I will once more hobble out to the 
theatre myself.' Mrs. Siddons promised she wouM 
Ao herself the honour of acting hb ftkvourite part for 
him; but^many circumstances happened to pre- 
vent the representation of King Henry the Eighth 
Airing the Doctor's life. 

*• Iti iJie course of the evetiing he thus gaire Ms 
opinion on the merits of ^ttre of the prindpal per- 
ibrmiiers uvbom he remembered to have seeti updn 
the stage. ^ Mrs. Porter, in the vehemence of 
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Tage» and Mrs. CUv^ in the aprigbt^mess of faiu- 
mour, I have never seen equalled. WbatClive 
did best, she did better than Garrick ; but could 
not do half so many thin^ well; she was a better 
romp than any I ever saw in nature, — Pritchard, 
in comtnon life, was a vul^r ideot; she would talk 
of her gownd; but, when she appeared upon the 
stage, seemed to be inspired by gentility and ua- 
derstending. — I once talked with CoUey Gibber, 
and thought him ignorant of the principles of l^is 
art. — Garrick, Madam, was no declaimef; there 
was not one of his own scene-shifters who could 
aot have spoken To ie, or not to &e, better than he 
did ; yet he was the only actor I ever saw, whom 
I could call a master both ki tragedy and comedy: 
though I liked him best in comedy. A true con- 
ception of character, and natural expression of it, 
were his distinguished excellencies.' Having ex- 
patiated, with his usual force and eloquence, on 
Mr. Garrick's e^ttraordinary eminence as an actor, 
he concluded with this compliment to his social 
talents; ^ And after all, Ma<dam, I thought him 
less to be envied on the stage than at tlie head of 
a table." 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the 
subject o£ acting than might be generally supposed. 
Talking <irf it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, 
** Are you, Sir, one of those enthusiasts who be- 
lieve yourself transformed intothe very character 
you represent?'* Upcm Mr. Kemble's answering—' 
that he had never felt so stroi^ a persuasion him- 
self: "To be sure not. Sir, (said Johnson;) the 
thing is impossible. And if Garrick reisilly be- 
lieved himself tp be that monster, Richard the 
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Third, he deserved t» be hanged every time he 
performed it"* 

A pleasang iastance of the generous attention of 
one of his friends has been discovered by the pub- 
lication of Mrs. Thrale^s coilectiou of Letters. In 
a letter to one of the Miss Thrales, he writes, 
*^A friend, whose name I will tell when your 
mamma has tried to guess it, sent to my physician 
to inquire whether this long train of illness had 
brou^t me into difficulties for want of money, 

• My w^HTtliy friend, Mr. John Nichols,^ was present when 
Mr. Henderson, the actor, paid a visit to Dr. Johnson; and 
was received in a very courteous manner. — See " Gentk- 
man^s Magazine," June 1791. 

I found among Dr. Johnson s papers, the foUowing letter to 
him, from the celdbrated Mrs« Ekllamy : 

*' TO »U. JOHN$OK. 

* SIR, 

** Thb 8attering remembrance of the partiality you ho- 
noured me with, 9ome years ago, as well as the humanity you 
are known to possess, has encouraged me to solicit your pa- 
tronage at my benefit. 

*' By a long Chancery suit, and ^ complicated tram of un- 
fortunate events, I am reduced to the greatest distress ; which 
oUige& me^ once more, to request the indulgence of the 
publick. 

*' Give me leave to solicit the honour of your company, 
and to assure you, if you grant my request, the gratification 1 
shall feel, from being patronised by Dr. Johnson, wHl be infi- 
- nttely superiour to any advantage that may arise ^ui the Be- 
nefit ; as I am, with the profoundest respect, Sir, 

'^ Your most obedient, humble servant, 
** No, 10, Duke-street, St. James's, " g. a. BBiLAKY." 
May 11,1783. 

I am happy in recording these particulars, which prove that 
my illustrious friend lived to think much more favourably of 
Players than he' appears to have done m the early part of his 
life. . 
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witli.an invitation to saod to him for what occasion 
required. I shall write this night to thank Iiini, 
having no need to borrow.'' And afterwards, in a 
letter to Mrs; Thrale, ** Since you cannot gues8» 
I will tell you, that the generous man was'Gerard 
Hamilton. I returned him a very thankful and 
respectful letter. 

I api^ied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, 
and he has been so obliging as to let me have 
John$on's letter to him upon this occasion, to 
adorn my collection. 

" TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM 
G£RARD HAMILTON. 

^* DEAR SIR, 

" Your kind inquiries after my affairs, and 
your generous offers, have been communicated to 
me by Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks with great 
sincerity, having lived long enough to know what 
gratitude is due to such friendship; and entreat 
that my refusal may not be imputed to sullenness 
or pride. I am, indeed, in no want. Sickness is, 
by the generosity of my physicians, of little ex- 
pense to me. But if any unexpected exigence should 
press me, you shall see, dear Sir, how cheerfully I 
can be obliged by so much liberality. 
" I am, Sir, 
** Your most obedient, 

" And most humble Servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 
*' November 19, 1785. 

I find m this, as in former years, notice of his 
kind attention to Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in 
the humble station of a tallow-chandler upon Snow- 
hill, was a woman of excellent good sense, pious^ 
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and cbaritftble. Sfe^ told m^ sbe had been intro- 
duced to him by Mrs. Masters, the poetess, whose 
volumes he revised, and, it is said, illuminated here 
and there with a ray of his own genius. Mrs. Gar- 
diner was very zealous for the support of the Ladies' 
charity-school, in the parish of St. Sepulchre. It 
is confined to females ; and, I am told, it aiSbrded 
a hint for the story of Betty Bream in '' The Idler/' 
Johnson this year, I find, obtained for it a sermon 
from the late Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Shipley, 
whom he, in one of hb letters to Mrs. Thrale, cha- 
racterises as '^ knowing and conversible;" and whom 
all who ]knew his Lordship, even those who differed 
from him in politicks, remember with much respect. 
The Earl of Carlisle haying written a tragedy, 
entitled "The Father's Revenge,'' some of his 
lordship's friends applied to Mrs. Chapone, to 
prevail on Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion 
of it, which he accordingly did, in a letter to that 
lady. Sir Joshua R^nolds having informed me 
ttiat this letter was in Lord Carlisle's possession, 
though I was not fortunate enough to have the ho- 
nour^ of being known to his Lordship, trusting to 
the general courtesy of literature, I wrote to him, 
requesting the favour of a copy of it, and to be per- 
mitted to insert it in my life of Dr. Johnson. His 
Lordship was so good as to comply with my re- 
quest, and has thus enabled me to enrich my work 
with a very fine piece of Meriting, which displays 
both the critical skill and politeness of my illus- 
trious friend ; and, perhaps, the curiosity which it 
will excite, may induce the noble and elegant 
Author to gratify the world by the publication* of 

* A few copies only of this tragedy have been printed, and 
given to the authoufs friends. 
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a per^Mrmaiiiee, of which Dr. Johnson has spoken 
in such terms. 

*'T0 MRS. chaponb. 
^ MADAM, 

" By sending the tragedy to me a second 
time,* I think that a very honourable distinction 
has been shewn me, and I did not delay the pe- 
rusal, of which I am how to tell the effect. 

" The construction of the play is not completely 
regular; the stage is too often vacant, and the 
scenes are not sufficiently connected. This, how- 
ever, would be called by Dryden only a mechani- 
cal defect ; which takes away little from the power 
of the poem, and which is seen rather than felt. 

^* A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, 
wish some words changed, and some lines more 
vigorously terminated. But from such petty im- 
perfections what writer was ever free ? , 

*^ The general form and force of the dialogue is 
of more importance. It seems to want that quick- 
ness of reciprocation which characterises the English 
drama, and is\iot always sufficiently fervid or ani- 
mMed. 

" Of the sentiments, I remember not one that I 
wished omitted. In the imagery I cannot forbear 
to distinguish the compc^rison of joy succeeding 
grief to light rushing on the eye accustomed to 
darkness.f It seerps to have aH that can he dc- 

* Dr. Jobnaon having been very ill when the tragedy was 
fir^t s€nX \o him, had declined the copsideration of it. 
t " I could have bom my woe> ; that stranger Joy 
" Wounds while it smiles ;— The long-imprison'd wretch, 
" Emerging from the night of his damp cell, 
*^ Shrinks from the sun's bright beams ; and that which 

flings 
" Gladness o'er all, to him is agony." 
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sired to make it please. It is new, just, and 
delightful. 

"With the characters, either as conceived or 
preserved, I have no fault to find ; but was much 
inclined to congratulate a writer, who, in defiance 
of prejudice and fashion, made the Archbishop a 
good man, and scorned all thoughtless applause, 
which a vicious churchman would have brought 
him. 

" The catastrophe is aflFecting. The Father and 
Daughter both culpable, both wretched, and both 
penitent, divide between them our pity and our 
sorrow. « 

" Thus, Madam, I have performed what I did 
not willingly undertake, and could not decently 
refuse. The noble writer will be pleased to re- 
member that sincere criticism ought to raise no re- 
sentment, because judgment is not under the con- 
troul of will ; but involuntary criticism, as it has 
still less of choice, ought to be more remote from 
possibility of offence. 

**Iam, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*< November 28, 1783. 

I consulted him on two questions of a very dif- 
ferent nature: one, whether the unconstitutional 
influence exercised by the Peers of Scotland in the 
election of the representatives of the Commons, by 
means of fictitious qualifications, ought not to be 
resisted ; — the other, What in propriety and huma- 
nity, should be done with old horses unable to 
labour. I gave him some account of my life at 
Auchinleck; and expressed my satisfaction that 
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the gentlemen of the country had, at two publidk 
meetings, elected me their Prtesesy or Chairman. 

TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" DEAR SIR, 

" Like all other men who have great friends, 
you begirji to feel the pangs of neglected merit ; and 
all the comfort I can give you is, by telling you 
that you have probably more pangs to feel, and 
more neglect to suffer. You have, indeed, began 
to complain too soon ; and I hope I am the only 
confidant of your discontent. Your friends have 
not yet had leisure to gratify personal kindness; 
they have hitherto been busy in strengthening their 
ministerial interest. If a vacancy happens in 
Scotland, give them early intelligence : and as you 
can serve Government as powerfully as any of 
your probable competitors, you may ma^e in some 
tort a warrantable claim. 

" Of the exaltations and depressions of your 
mind you delight to talk, and I hate to hear. 
. Drive all such fancies from you. 

" On the day when I received your letter, I 
think, the foregoing page was written; to which 
one disease or another has hindered me from 
making any additions. I am now a little better. 
But sickness and solitude press me very heavily. 
I could bear sickness better, if I were relieved 
from solitude. 

" The present dreadful confusion of the publick 
ought to make you wrap yourself dp in your here- 
ditary possessions, which, though less than you 
may wish, iare more than you can want; and in an 
hour of religious retirement return thanks to God, 
who has exempted you from any strong temptation 
to faction, treachery, plunder, and disloyalty. 
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<^ As your neighbours distingubb you by 9wk 
honours as they can bestow, coptent yourself mth 
your station, without neglecting your profession. 
Your estate and the Courts will find you full em- 
ployment, and your mind well occupied will be 
quiet. 

** The usurpation of the nobility, for they appa- 
rently usurp all the influence they gain by fraud 
^nd misrepresentation, I think it certainly lawful, 
perhaps your duty, to resist What i^ not thew 
own, they have only by robbery. 

" Your question about the horses gives me more 
perplexity, I know not well what advice to giv^ 
you. I can only recommend a rule which you do 
not want ; — give as little pain as you can. I sup- 
pose that we have a right ta their service while 
their strength lasts ; what we can do with them 
afterwards, I cannot so easily determine. But let 
us consider. Nobody denies, that man has a right 
first to milk the cow, and to sheer the sheep, and 
then to kill them for his table. May he not, by 
parity of reason, first work a horse, and then kill 
him the easiest way, that he may have the means 
of another horse, or food, for cows and sheep ? Man 
is influenced in both c^ses by different motives of 
self-interest. He that rejects the one must reje<:t 
the other. 

" I am, Sir, 

*' Sam; Johnson." 

*' London, Dep. 24, 1783. 

" A happy and pious Christmas ; and ipapy 
happy years to you, your lady, and children/' 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time before 
his death, wrote me a letter concerning Dr. John- 
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soQ> m which be menficms^ *'I w^$ upwards of 
twelve years acquainted with him, wa^ frequently 
in his company, always talked with ease to him, 
and can truly say, that I never received froia him 
one rough word." 

In this letter he relates his having, while engaged 
in translating the Lusiad, had a dispute of consi- 
derable length with John3on, who, as usual, de- 
claimed upon the misery and corruption of a sea 
life, and used this expre3sion :— ** It had b^n 
happy for the world, Sir, if your hero Gama, Prince 
Henry of Portugal, and C5olumbus, had never been 
born, or that their schemes had never gone farther 
than their own imaginations." — " This sentiment, 
(says Mr. Mickle,) which is to be found 'm his 
^Introduction to thfe Wqrld displayed,' I> in my 
Dissertation prefixed to the Lusiad, have contro- 
verted; and though authours are said to be bad 
judges of their own works, I am not ashamed to 
own to a friend, that that dissertation is my favour- 
ite above all that I ever attempted in prose. Next 
year, when the Lusiad was published, I waited on 
Dr. Johnson, who addressed me, with one of his 
good-humoured smiles: — * Well, you have remem- 
bered our dispute about Prince Henry, and have 
cited me too. You have done your part very well 
indeed : you have made the best of your argument; 
but I am not convinced yet.* 

" Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole 
a proof of that part of the introduction, in which I 
make mention of Dr. Jolmson, ypurself, and other 
well-wishers to the work, begging it might be shew^ 
to Dr. Johnson. Thas was accordingly done; and 
in place of the simple mention of him which I bad 
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made, he dictated to Mr. Hoole the sentence as it 
now stands. 

"Dr. Johnson told me in 1772, that, about 
twenty years before tliat time, be himself bad a 
design to translate the Lusiad, of tiie merit of which 
he spoke highly, but had been prevented by a num- 
ber of other engagements." 

Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter, of a con- 
versation at dinner one day at Mr. Hoole's with 
Dr. Johnson, when Mr. Nichol, the King's Book- 
seller, and 1, attempted to controvert the maxim, 
'•tetteif' that ten guilty should escape, than one in- 
nocent person suffer ;'' and were answered by Dr. 
Johnson with great power of reasoning and elo- 
quence. I am very sorry that I have no record 
of that day: but I well recollect my illustrious 
friend's having ably shewn, that unless civil insti- 
tutions ensure protection to the innocent, all the 
confidence which mankind should have in them 
would be lost. 

I, shall here mention what, in sti'ict chronological 
arrangement, should have appeared in 'my account 
of last year ; but may more properly be introduced 
here, the controversy having not been closed till 
this. The Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native of one of 
the Hebrides, having entertained doubts of the au- 
thenticity of the poems ascribed toOssian, divested 
himself of national bigotry ; and having travelled in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and also in 
Ireland, in order to furnish himself with materials 
for a Gaelick Dictionary, which he afterwards 
compiled, was so fully satisfied that Dr. Johnson 
was in the right upon the question, that he candidly 
published a pamphlet, stating his conviction, and 
the proofs and reasons on which it was founded. 
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A person at Edinburgh, of the name of Clark, an- 
swered this pamphlet with much zeal, and much 
abuse of its author* Johnson took Mr. Shaw under 
fais protection, and gave him bis assistance in writ- 
ing a reply, which has been admired by the best 
judges, and by many been considered as conclu- 
sive. A few paragraphs, which sufficiently mark 
their great Author, shall be selected. 

" My assertions are, for the most part, purely 
negative: I deny the existence of Fingal, because 
in a long and curious peregrination through the 
Gaelick regions I have never been able to find it 
What I could not see myself, I suspect to be equally 
invisible to others; and I suspect with the more 
reason, as among all those who have seen it, no 
man can shew iL 

" Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those 
who disbelieve the genuineness of Ossian to a 
blind man, who should dispute the reality of co- 
lours, and deny that the British* tioops are clothed 
in red. The blind man's doubt would be rational, 
if he did not know by experience that others have 
e power which he himself wants: but what per- 
spicacity has Mr. Clark which Nature has with- 
held from me or the rest of mankind ."^ 

** The triie state of the parallel must be this. 
Suppose a man with eyes like his neighbours, was 
told by a boasting corporal, that the troops, in- 
deed, wore red clothes for their ordinary dress, 
but that every soldier had likewise a suit of black 
velvet, which he puts on when the king reviews 
them. This he thinks* strange, and desires to see 
the fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty thou- 
sand nien*that can produce either coat or waist 
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cohL Ont, mdi^, fans teft IJbeiti in ^is db^^t at 
iPCftt M^hon: ^nofheir bds always beard tfaat be 
ought to have vAiret clotties sonoewbere; and a 
third had heard somebody say,x that soldiers cnight 
to wear velvet. Can the inquirer be blamed if be 
goes away believing that a soldier's fed coat is all* 
that be has? 

** But the most obdurate incredulity may be 
shamed or silenced by facts. To overpower con- 
tradictions, let the soldier shew his velvet coat, 
and the Fingalist the origintd of Ossian. 

" The difference between trs and the blind man 
is this: the blind man is unconvinced, because he 
cannot see; and we, because, though we can see, 
we find that nothing can be shown.'' 

Notwithstanding the complications of disord^s 
under which Johnson now laboured, he did not re- 
sign himself to despondency and discontent, but 
with wisdom and spirit endeavoured to console and 
amuse his mind with as many innocent enjoyments 
as he could procure. Sir John Hawkins has men- 
tioned the cordiality with which he insisted that 
such of the members of the old club in Ivy-lane as 
survived, should meet again and dine together, 
which they did, twice at a tavern, and once at his 
house: and in order to ensure himself society in 
the evening for three days in the week, he insti- 
tuted a club at the Essex Head, in Essex-street, 
then kept by Samuel Greaves> an old •servwrt of 
Mr.Thrale's. 

^* TO SIR JOSHUA RCTNOLDS. 

** DEAE SIR, 

*^ It is inconvenient to ane to come out;! . 
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dh6uld else have waited on yoa with an account of 
a little Evening. Club which we are establishing in 
Essex-street, in the Strand, iB^nd of which you are 
desired to be one. It will be held at the Essex 
Head, now kept by an old servcuit of Thrale's. 
The company b numerous^ and, as you will »ee 
by the list, miscellaneous. The terms ^tre lax^ and 
the expenses light. Mr. Bany was adopted by 
Dr. Brocklesby, who joined with me in forming 
the plan. We meet thrice a week, and he who 
misses forfeits two-pence. 

" If you are willing t© become a member, draw 
a line under your name. Return the list. We 
meet for the first time on Monday at ei^l. 
^ I am, &c. 

** Sam. Johnson.'' 

'* Dec. 4, 1783. 

It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of this Ckb. 
But when I mention only Mr. Daioes Banington, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Murphy, Mr. John Nichols, 
Mr. Cooke," Mr. Joddrell, Mr. Paradise, Dr. 
Horsley, Mr. Windham,* I shall sufficiently ob- 
viate the misrepresentation of it by Sir John Haw- 
kins, as if it had been a low ale-house association, 
by which Johnson was degraded. Johnson hrm- 

* 1 was in Scotland t^htn "ftreiStrt) waB founded, and during 
all ifhe winter. Johnson, "however, declared I should be a mem- 
i>er, and invented a wotdtipon the occasion : ** Boswell, (said 
lie) is a very rfffiaMe man.** When 1 catne to town, I was pro- 
"posed by Mr, Baitmgtoti, tind chosen. I believe there are few 
societies where there is bettet conversation or more' decorum. 
Several of ns resolved *tt) continue it after our great founder 
Was removed by death. OAtec membeif s were added ; and 
now, above eight years since that loss, we go on happily. 
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self, like his name-sake Old Ben, composed thc| 
Rulqs of his Club.* 

* RULBS. 

" To-day deep thoughts with me resolve to drench 
" In mirth, which after no repenting draws. — Milton. 

" The Club shall consist of four-and-twenty. 

" The meetings shall be on the Monday, Thursday, and 
Saturday of every week; but in, the week before Easter there 
shall be no meeting. 

" Every member is at liberty to introduce a friend once a 
week, but not oftener. 

*' Two members shall oblige themselves to attend in their 
turn every night from eight to ten, or to procure two to attend 
in their room. 

** Every member present at the Club shall spend at least 
sixrpence; and every member who stays away shall forfeit 
three-pence. 

'* The master of the house shall keep an account of the ab- 
sent members : and deliver to the President of the night a list 
of the forfeits incurred. 

** When any member returns after absence, he shall 'imme- 
diately lay down his forfeits ; which if he omits to do, the 
President shall require. 

** There shall be no general reckoning, but every man shall 
adjust his own expenses. 

" The night of indispensable attendance will come to every 
member once a month. Whoever shall for three months to- 
gether omit to attend himself, or by substitution, nor shall 
make any apology in the fourth month, shall be considered as 
having abdicated the Club. 

" When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the candi- 
date, and of the member recommending him, shall stand in 
the Club-room three night^. On the fourth he may be chosen 
by ballot ; six members at least being present, and two-thirds 
of the ballot bemg in his favour ; or the majority, should the 
numbers^not be divisible by three. 

" The master of the house shall give notice, six days be- 
fore, to each of those members whose turn of necessary at- 
tendance is come. 
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In the end of this year he was seized with a 
spasmodick asthma of such violence, that he was 
confined to the house in great pain, being some- 
times obliged to sit all night in his chair, a recum- 
bent posture being so hurtful to his respiration, that 
he could not endure lying in bed ; and there came 
upon him at the same time that oppressive and 
fatal disease, a dropsy. It was a very severe 
winter, which probably aggravated his complaints ; 
and the solitude in which Mr. Levett and Mrs. 
Williams had left him, rendered his life very 
gloomy. Mrs. Desmoulins, who still lived, was her- 
self so very ill, that she could contribute very little 
to his relief. He, however, had none of that un- 
social shyness which we commonly see in people 
afflicted with sickness. He did not hide his head 
from the world, in solitary abstraction ; he did not 
deny himself to the visits of his friends and ac- 
quaintances ; but at all times, when he was not 
overcome by sleep, was ready for conversation ar 
in his best days. 

** TO MRS. LUCY POINTER IN LITCHFIELD. 
" DEAR MADAM, 

" You may perhaps think me negligent that 
I have not written to you again upon tlie loss of 
your brother; but condolences and consolations 



' The notice may be in these words :— ' Sir, On • 



the of — , will be your torn of presidmg at the 

Essex Head. Your company is therefore earnestly requested. 
*• One peimy shall be left by each member for the waiter/ 

Johnson^s definition 6f a Club in this sensCi in his Dic- 
tionary, is, '^ An assembly of >good fellows, meetbg under 
certain conditions,'* 

VOL. IV. T 
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wpe suchqomnKm and such useleas tiu^gs, that Uie 
omisinoo of them b no great crime : and my own 
diseases occupy my mind, and engage my care. 
My nights are miserably restless, and my days, 
therefore, are heavy. I fry, however, to hold up 
my head as high as I can. 

■ ^* I am sorry that your health is impsdred ; per- 
baps the spring and the summer may, in some de- 
gree, restore it ; but if not, we must submit to the 
inconveniencies of lime, as to the other dispensa- 
tions of , Eternal Goodness. Pray for me, and 
write to me, car let Mr. Pearson write for you. 

'* I am, &c. 

'• Sam. Johnson."' 
*^ London, Not. 29, 1783. 

And now I am arrived at the last year of the 
lifeof Samukl Johnson, a year in which, although 
passed in severe indisposition, he nevertheless gave 
many evidences of the continuance of those won- 
derous powers of mind, which raised him so high 
in the intellectual world. His conversation and 
his letters of tbb year were in no respect inferiour 
to those of former years. 

The following is a remarkable proof of his being 
alive to the most minute curiosities of literature. 

"to me. DiLLY, BOOKSELUSa^ IN THE POULTEY. 

" Thse E is in the world a set of books which 
used to be sold by the booksellers on the bridge, 
and which I must entreat you to procure me. 
They are called Burton's Books; the title of one is 
Admrabk Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in 
England. I believe there are about 6,pe or six of 
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them; they seem very proper to allure backward 
readers ; be so kind a3 to get them for me, apd 
send me them with the best printed edition of 
* Baxter's Call to the Unconverted.' 
** I am, &c. 

«* Sam. Johnson.** 

^ Jan. 6, 1784. 

** TO MR. PERKINS. 
*<DSAR 8IR» 

" I was very sorry not to see you, when you 
were so kind as to cdl on me ; but to disappoint 
friends, and if they are not very good-natured, to 
disoblige them, is one of the evils of sickness. If 
you will please to let me know which of the after- 
noons in this week I shall be fetvoured with another 
visit by you and Mrs. Perkins, and the young peo- 
ple, I wilU take all the measures that I can to be 
pretty well at that time. 
" I am, dear Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" Jan. 28, 1784. 

His attention to the Essex-Head Club appears 
from tlie following letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, 
a gentleman for whom he deservedly entertained a 
great regard. 

" TO RICHARD CLARKE, ESQ. 
" DBAR SIR, •» 

" You will receive a requisition, according to 
the rules of the Club, to be at the house as Presi« 
dent of the night. This turn comes once a month, 
and the member is obliged to attend, or send ano- 
ther in ^his place. You were enrolled in the Club 
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by uiy invitation, and I ou^t to introduce you ; 
but 'as I am hbdered by sickness, Mr. Hode will 
very properly supply my place as introductor, or 
yours as President I hope in mSder weather to 
be a very constant attendant. 

^^ I am, Sir, &c. 

** Sam. JohksOn/ 

*< Jan. !i7, 1784. 

^* You ought to be informed that the forfeits 
b^n \rith the year, and that every night of non- 
attendance incurs the mulct of three-pence, that 
is, nine-pence a week. 

On the 8th of Januaiy I wrote to him, anxiously 
inquiring as to his health, and enclosing my ^ Letter 
to the People of Scotland, on the present state of 
the nation.'* — ** I trust, (said I,) that you will he 
liberal enough to make allowance for my differing 
from you on two points, [the Middlesex £lecU<Hi, 
and the American War,] wiien my general prin- 
cipteof goveiximent are according to your own 
h^t, and when, at a crisis of doubtful event, I 
stand forth with honest zeal as an ancient and 
feithful Briton. My reason for introducing those 
two points was, dmt as my opinions with regard to 
them had been declared at tiie periods when they 
were least favourable; I might have the credit of a 
man who is not a worshipper of minbterial power.'' 

*^ TO JAMES BOSWELL,. ESQ. 
^ DBAR«IA» 

^^ I HERB of many inquiries which your kind- 
ness has disposed you to make after me. I have 
long intended you a long letter, which perhaps the 
ioM^nation of its ength hindered me from bcginn- 
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iDg. I wOIy therefore, content myself with a shorter. 
** Having promoted the institution of a ne\r 
Club in the neighbourhood, at the house of an cdd 
servant of Thrale^is, I went thither to meet the 
company, and was seized with a spasmodiek asth* 
ma, so violent, that with difficulty I got to my 
own house, in which I have been confined eight or 
nine weeks, and from which I know not when I 
shall be able to go even to church* The asthma, 
however, is not the worst. A dropsy gains ground 
upon me ; my legs and thighs are very much 
swollen with water, which I should be content if 
I could keep there, but I am afraid that it will 
soon b^ high^» My nights are very sleepless and 
very tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of 
dying. 

" My physicians try to make me hope, that 
much of my malady is the effect of cold, and that 
some degree at least of recovery is to be expected 
from vernal breezes and summer suns. If my life 
is prolonged to autumn, I should be glad to try a 
warmer climate ; though how to travel with a dis- 
eased body, without a companion to conduct me> 
and with very little money, I do not well see* 
Ramsay has recovered his limbs in Italy; and 
Fielding was sent to Lisbon, where, indeed, he 
died ; but he was, I believe, past hope when he 
went. Think for me what I can do. 

** I received your pamphlet, and when I write 
again may perhaps tell you some opinion about it ; 
but you will forgive a man struggling with disease 
his neglect of disputes, politicks, and pamphlets. 
Let me have your prayers. My compliments to 
your lady, and young ones. Ask your physicians 
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about my ca^e : and desire Sir Alexander Dick to 
write me his opinion. 

** I am, dear Sir, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 
"Feb. 11, 1784. 

**T0 MRS. LUCY POETER, IN LITCHFIELD. 

*' MY PEARE8T LOVB, 

** I have been extremely ill of an asthma and 
dropsy but received, by the mercy of God, sudden, 
and unexpected relief last Thursday, by the dis- 
charge of twepty pints of water. Whether I shall 
continue free, or fill again, cannot be told. Pray 
for me. 

" Death, my dear, is very dreadful , let us 
think nothing worth our care but how to prepare 
forit; what we know amiss in ourselves let us 
make haste to amend, and put our trust in the 
mercy of God, and the intercession of our Sa- 

TIOUR. 

" I am, dear Madam, 

** Your most humble servant, 

'• Sam. Johnson." 
"Feb. 23, 1784. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
** DEAR SIR, 

** I HAVE just advanced so far towards re- 
covery as to read a pamphlet; and you may rea- 
sonably suppose that the first pamphlet which I 
read was yours. I am very much of your Opinion, 
and like you, feel great indignation at the indecency 
with which the King is every day treated. Your 
paper contains very considerable knowledge of 
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history and of the cooStitutiDn, very property pro- 
duced and applied. It vnW certainly raise your 
character^'* though perhaps it may not make you a 
Minister <A state. 

###### 

** I desire you to see Mrs* Stewart once a^m^ 

and tell her, that in the letter-case was a letter 

relating to me, for which I will give her, if she is 

willing to give it me, another guinea. The letter 

is of consequence only to me. 

** I am, dear Sir, &c. 

Sam. Johnson."' 
" London, Feb. 27, 1784. 

In consequence of Johnson's request that I 
should ask our physicians about his case, and de- 
sire Sir Alexander Dick to send his opinion, I 
transmitted him a letter from that very amiable 
Baronet, then in his eighty-first year, with his 
faculties as entire as ever : and mentioned his ex- 
pressions to me in the note accompanying it, — 
*' With my most affectionate wishes for Dr. John- 
son's recovery, in which his friends, his country, 
and all mankind have so deep a stake ;" and at the 

* I sent it to Mr.Pitt^ with a letter, in which I thiw exfNressed 
myself : **• My principles may appear to you too monarchcial ; 
but I know and am persuaded^ they are not inconsistent \fith 
the true principles of liberty. Be this as it may, you. Sir, are 
now the Prime Minister, called by the Sovereign to maintain 
the right of the Crown, as wek as those of the people, against 
a violent faction. As such, you are ^titled to t^e warmest 
support of every good subject in every department.' He an- 
swered, '* I am extremely obliged to you for the sentimenfs 
you do me the honour to express, and have observed ¥^th 
great pleasure the zealous and abU support given to the 
CA^sfi OF THE PuBLiCK in the work you were so good i& 
transmit to me.** 
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same time a full opinion upcm his case by Dr. 
Gillespie, who, like Dr. CuUen, had the advantage 
of having passed through the gradations of surgery 
and pharmacy, and by study and practice had at- 
tained to such skill, diat my father settled on him 
two hundred pounds a year for five years, and 
fifty pounds a year during hb>Ufe, as an honorarium 
to secure his particular attendance. The opinion 
was conveyed in a letter to me, beginning, " I am 
sincerely sorry for the bad state of health your 
very learned and illustrious friend, Dr. Johnson, 
labours under at present ** 

^* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'' DBAR SIR, 

" Presently after I had sent away my last 
letter, I received your kind medical packet. I 
am very much obliged both to you and to your 
physicians^ for your kind attention to my disease. 
Dr. Gillespie has sent me an excellent concilium 
medicum, all solid practical experimental know- 
ledge. I am at present, in the opinion of my phy- 
sicians, (Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brockjesby) as 
well as my own, going on very hopefully^ I have 
just begun to take vinegar of squills. The powder 
hurt my stomach so much, that it could not be 
continued. 

" Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks 
for his kind letter ; and bring with you the rhu- 
barb,* which he so tenderly offers me. 

# From his garden at Prestonfield, where he cultivated that 
plant with such success, that he was presented with a. gold 
medal by the Society of London for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce* 
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** I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, 
and that no evil, either real or imaginary, now 
disturbs you. 

" I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 
** London, March 2, 1784. 

I also applied to three of the eminent physicians 
who had chairs in our celebrated school of medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, Drs. Cullen, Hope, and Munro, 
to each of whom I sent the following letter, 

** DEAR SIR, 

*^ Dr. Johnson has been very ill for some time ; 
and in a letter of anxious apprehension he writes 
to me, * Ask your physicians about my case.' 

" This you see is not authority for a r^lar 
consultation : but I have no doubt of your readi« 
ness to give your advice to a man so eminent, and 
who, in his life of Garth, has paid your profession 
a just and elegant compliment : "I believe every 
man has found in physicians great liberality and 
dignity of sentiment, very prompt effusions of be- 
neficence, and willingness to exert a lucrative art, 
where there is no hope of lucre.'* 

" Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last Sum- 
mer he hdd a stroke of the palsy, from which he 
recovered almost entirely. He had, before that, 
been troubled with a catarrhous cough*. This win- 
ter he was seized with a spasmodick asthma, by 
which he has been confined to his house for about 
three montlis. Dr. Brocklesby writes to me, that 
upon the least admission of cold, there is such a 
constriction upon his breast, that he cannot lie 
down in his bed, but is obliged to sit up all night, 
aad gets rest, and sometimes sleep, only by means 
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of laudanum and syrup of poppies ; and that tbere 
are sedematous tumours in his legs and thighs. Dr. 
Brocklesby trusts a good deal to the return (rfmild 
weather. Dr. Johnson says that a dropsy gains 
ground upon him ; and he seems to think that a 
warmer climate would do him good. I understand 
he is now rather better, and is using vinegar of 
squills. 

•* I am, with great esteem, dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

** James Bosweljl.'' 

••March 7, 1784. 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my 
letter, and its venerable object. Dr. Cullen's words 
concerning him were, "It would give me the great- 
est pleasure to be of any service to a man whom 
the publick properly esteem, and whom I esteem 
and respect as much as I do Dr. Johnson/' Dr. 
Hopes's, ** Few people have a better claim on me 
than your friend, as hardly a day passes that I do 
not ask his opinion about this or that word.*' Dr. 
Munro's, " I most sincerely join you in sympa* 
thising with that very worthy and ingenious cha- 
racter, from whom his couptry has derived much 
instruction and entertainment.'' 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend Dr. 
Brocklesby. Doctors CuUen and Munro wrote 
their opinions and prescriptions to me, which I 
afterwards carried with me to London, arid, so 
far as they were encouraging, communicated to 
Johnson. The liberality on one hand, and grateful 
sense of it on the other, I have- great satisfaction 
in recording. 
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" TO JAMES B08WELL, ESQ, 
** BEAR SIR, 

**I AM too much pleased with the attention 
which you and your dear lady# shew to my wel- 
fare, not to be diligent in letting you know the 
progress which I make towards" health. The 
dropsy, by God's blessing, has now run almost 
totally away by natural evacuation : and the asthma, 
if not irritated by cold, gives me little trouble. 
While I am writing this, I have not any sensation 
of debility or disease. But I do not yet venture 
out, having been confined to the house from the 
thirteenth of December, now a quarter of a year* 

" When it will be fit for me to travel as far as 
Auchinleck, I am not able to guess ; but such a 
letter as Mrs. Boswell's might draw any man, not 
wholly motionless, a great way. Pray tell the 
dear lady how much her civility and kindness have 
touched and gratified me. 

" Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to 
subside, and the King's authority is in some mea- 
sure re-established. Mr. Pitt will have great power; 
but you must remember, that what he has to give, 
must^ at least for some time, be given to those who 
gave, and those who preserve his power. A new 
minister can sacrifice little to esteem or friendship ; 
he must, till he is settled, think only of extending 
his interest. 

###### 

** If you come hither through Edinburgh, send 

for Mrs. Stewart, and give from me another guinea 

for the letter in the old case, to which I shall not 

be satisfied with my claim, till she gives it me. 

# Who had written him a very kind letter, 
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^' Please to bring with you Baxter's AnacreoD ; 
and if yoo procure heads of Hector Boeco^ the 
historian, and Arthur Johnston, the poet, I will 
pot them in my room; or any other of the fathers 
of Scottish literature. 

** I wish you an easy and happy journey, and 
hope I need not tell you that you will be welcome 
to, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate Ijumble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.'' 

** London, March 1 8, 1784. 

I wrote to him, March £8, from York, infiona- 
ing him that I had a high gratification in the tri- 
umph of monarchical' principles over aristocratical 
influence, in that great county, in an address to 
the King ; that I was thus far on my way to him, 
but that news of the dissolution of Parliament hav- 
ing arrived, I was to hasten back to my own coun- 
try, where I^had carried an Address to his Majesty 
by, a great majority, and had some intention of 
being a candidate to represent the county in Par- 
liament. 

•* TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 
> ** DEAR SIR, 

** You could do nothing so proper as to hasten 
back when you found the Parliament dissolved. 
With the influence which your address must hare 
gained yoii, it may reasonably be expected that 
your presence will be of importance, and your ac- 
tivity of effect. 

" Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure 
which every man feels from the kindness of such 
a friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by tell- 
ing, that Dr. Brocklesby's account is true, and that 
I am, by the blessing of God, wonderfully relieved. 
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^^ Yon are entering upon a traitsaetion which 
requires mtich prudence. You must endeavour to 
oppose without exasperating; to practise tempo- 
rary hostility, without producing enemies for life. 
This is, perhaps, hard to be done ; yet it has been 
done by many, and seems most likely to be effected 
by opposing merely upon general principles, with- 
out descending to personal or particular censures 
or objections. One thing I must enjoin you, 
which is seldom observed in the conduct of elec- 
tions ; — I must entreat you to be scrupulous in the 
use of strong liquors. One night^s drunkenness 
may <iefeat the labours of forty days well employed. 
Be firm, but not clamorous ; be active, but not 
malicious ; and you may form such an interest, as 
may not only exalt yourself^ but dignify your family, 

** We are, as you may suppose, all busy here, 
Mr. Fox resolutely stands for Westminster, and 
his friends say will carry the election. Hbwever 
that be, he will certainly have a seat. Mr. Hoole 
has just told me, that the city leans to^^ards the 
King, 

" Let me hear, from time to time, how you are 
employed and what progress you make. 

*^ Make dear Mrs. Boswell, and all the young 

Boswells, the sincere compliments of, Sir, your 

affectionate humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson." 
** London, Mardi 30, 1784. 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality 
which was suitable to the long friendship which 
had subsisted between him and that gentleman. 

March 27, *^ Since you left me, I have conti- 
nued, in my own opinion, and in Mr. Brocklesby's, 
to grow better with respect ^to all my formidable 
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and dangerous distempers; though to a body bat- 
tered and shaken as mine has lately been, it is to 
be feared that weak attacks may be sometimes 
mischievous. I have,, indeed, by standing care- 
lessly at an open window, got a very troublesome 
cough, which it has been necessary to appease by 
opium, in larger quantities than I like to take, and 
I have not found it give way so readily as I ex- 
pected ; its obstinacy, however, seems at last dis- 
posed to submit to the remedy, and I know not 
whether I should then have a right to complain of 
any morbid sensation. My asthma is, I am afraid, 
constitutional apd incurable; but it is only occa- 
sional, and unless it be excited by labour or by 
cold, gives me no molestation, nor does it lay very 
close siege to life; for Sir John Floyer, whom the 
physical race consider as autbour of one of the 
best books upon it, panted on to ninety, as was 
supposed; and why were we content with supposr 
ing a fact so interesting of a man so conspicuous ? 
because he corrupted, at perhaps seventy or eighty, 
the register, that he might pass for younger than 
he was. He was not much less than eighty, when 
to a man. of rank, who modestly asked his age, he 
answered, * Go look;' though he was in general 
a man of civility and elegance. 

** The ladies, I find, are at your house, all well, 
except Miss Langton, who will probably soon re- 
cover her health by light suppers. Let her eat at 
dinner as she will, but not take a full stomach to 
bed. — Pay my sincere respects to dear Miss Lang- 
ton in Lincolnshire, let her know that I mean not 
to break our league of friendship, and that 1 have 
a set of Lives for her> when I ha^e the means of 
Bending it.'* 

April 8. " I am Still disturft|Sfldta&X cough; 
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but wtuit thanks have I not to pay^ when my cough 
is tfie most painful sensation that I feel ? and from 
that I expect hardly to be released, while winter 
continues to gripe us with so much pertinacity. 
The year has now advanced eighteen days beyond 
the equinox, and still there is very little remission 
of the cold. When warm weather comes, which 
surely must come at last, I hope it will both help 
me and your young lady. 

*^ The man so busy about addresses is neither 
more nor less than our own Bos well, who had 
come as far as York towards London, but turned 
back on the dissolution, and is said now to stand 
for some place. Whether to wbh him success, 
his best friends hesitate. 

** Let me have 3'our prayei-s for the completion 
of my recovery : 1 am now better than I ever ex- 
pected to have been. May God add to bis mer- 
cies the grace that, may enable me to use them 
according to his will. My compliments to all.** 

April 13. ** I had this evening a note from 
Lord Portmore,* desiring that I would giv6 you 
an account of my health. You might have had it 
with less circumduction. I am, by God's blessing, 
I. believe, free from all morbid sensations, except a 
cough, which is only troublesome. But I am still 
weak, and can have no great hope of strength till 
the weather shall be softer. The summer, if it be 
kindly, will, I hope, enable me to support the 

* To which Johnson returned this answer : 

^ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE BARL TORTMORB. 

** Dr. Johnson acknowledges with great respect the ho^ 
nour of Lord Portmore's notice. He is better than he was ; 
and willy as his Lordship directs, write to Mr. Langton. 

" Bolt-^urt, Fleet-street, 
April 13, 1784," 
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winter. God, who has so wonderfully restored 
lue, can preserve me in all seasons. 

** Let me inquire in my turn after the state of 
your family, great and little. I hope Lady Rothes 
and Miss Langton are both well. That is a good 
basis of content. Then how goes George on with 
his studies? How does Miss Mary? And how does 
my own Jenny? I think I owe Jenny a letter, 
which I will take care to pay. In the mean time 
tell her that I acknowledge the debt. 

*^ Be pleased to make my compliments to Uie 
ladies. If Mrs. Langton comes to London, she 
will favour me with a visit, for 1 am not well 
enough to go out. 



lV 



TO OZIAS HUMPHRY,"*^ ESQ. 



SIR, 



"Mr. Hoole has told me with what bene- 
volence you listened to a request which I was 

• The eminent painter, representative of the ancient family 
of Homfrey now (Humphry) in the west of England; who, as 
appears from their arms, which they have invariably used, have 
been, (as I have seen authenticated by the best authority,) one 
of those among the Knights and Esquires of honour who are 
repsesented by Holinshed as having issued from the Tower of 
London on coursers apparalled for the justes, accompanied by 
ladies of honour, leading every one It Knight, with a chain of 
gold, passing through the streets of London into Smithfield, 
on Sunday, at three o'clock in the s^ternoon, being the first 
Sunday after Michaelmas, in the fourteenth year of King 
Richard the Second. Tiiis family once enjoyed large posses- 
sions, but, like others, have lost them in the progress of ages. 
Their blood, however, remains to them well ascertained ; and ' 
they may hope in the revolution of events, to recover that 
rank in society for which, in modem times, fortune seems to 
be an indispensable requisite. 
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almost afraid to make, of leave to a young painter* 
to attend you from time to time in your painting- 
room, to see your operations, and receive your 
instructions. . ' 

** The young man has perhaps good parts, but 
has been without a regular education. He is my 
god-son, and therefore I interest myself in his 
progress and success, and shall think myself much 
favoured if I receive from you a permission to send 
him. 

" My health is, by God's blessing, ^much re- 
stored, but I am not yet allowed by my physicians 
to go abroad; nor, indeed, do I think myself yet 
able to endure the weather. 
" I am. Sir, 

** Your most humble Servant^ 

" Sam:. Johnson,'^. 

<^ April 5, 1784. 

TO THE SAME. 
" SIR, 

*^ The bearer is my god-son, whom I take the " 
liberty of recommending to your kindness; which 
I hope he will deserve by his respect to your ex- 
cellence, and his gratitude for your favours. 
" I am, Sir, 

*^ Ycrur most humble Servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.*^, 

** April 10, 1784. 

TO THE SAME. 
;^8IR, 

" I AM very much obliged by your civilities 

* Son of Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent" for his knowledge 
of books. 

VOL. IV, V 
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to my god-MD, but must beg of ^ou to add to them 
the favour of permitting him to see you paint, that 
he may know how a picture is begun, advanced, 
and completed. 

*^ If he may attend you in a few of your opera- 
tions, I hope he will show that the benefit has 
l^n properly conferred, both by his proficiency 
9(id his gratitude. At least I shall consider you 
^s enlarging your kindness to, 
« Sir, 

** Your humble Servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 
** May 31, 1784. 



** TO THE REV. DR. TAYLOR, ASHBOURNE, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

■ ** DEAR SIR, 

" What can be the reason that I hear no- 
thing from you? I hope nothing disables you from 
writing. What I have seen, and what I have felt, - 
^yes me reason to fear every thing. Do not omit 
giving me the comfort of knowing, that after alt 
my losses I have yet a friend left. 

** I want every comfort. My life is very soli- 
tary and very cheerless. Though it has pleased 
God wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy. 
.J am yet very weak, and have not passed the door 
since the 13th of December. I hope for som« 
help from warm weather, which will surely come 
in time. 

** I could not have the consent of the physicians 
to go to church yesterday; I therefore received the 
hply sacrament at home, in the room where I 
communicated with dear Mrs* Williams, a little 
before her death, 01 my friend, the approach of 
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death is very dreadful. I am afraid to think on 
that which I know I cannot avoid. It is vain to 
look round and round for that help which cannot 
be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that 
he who has lived to-day may live to-morrow. But 
let us learn to derive our hope only fix)m God. 

" In the mean time, let us be kind to one an- 
other. I have no friend now living but you and 
Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my youth. Do 
not neglect, dear Sir, 

" Your's affectionately, 

" Sam, Johnson.^' 

"" London, Easter-Monday, 
April 12, 1784. 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gen- 
tleness and complacency to a young lady his god- 
child, one of the daughters of his friend Mr. Lang- 
ton, then, I think in her seventh year. He took 
the trouble to write it in a large round hand, nearly 
resembling printed characters, ^that she might have 
the satisfaction of reading it herself. The original 
lies before me, but shall be faithfully restored to 
her; and I dare say will be preserved by her as a 
j^wel, as long as she lives. 

** TO MISS JAlfTE LANGTON^ IN ROCHESTER, KENT. 
'* MY DBAREST MISS JENNY, 

** I AM sorry that your pretty letter has been 
SO long without being answered; but, when I am 
not pretty well, I do not always write plain enough 
for young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that 
you write so wefl, and hope that you ihind your 
pen, your book, and your needle, for they are all 
necessary. Your books will give you knowledge, 

u 2 
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and noake you respected; and your needle will find 
you useful employment when you do not care to 
read. When you are a little older, I hope you will 
be veiy diligent in learning arithmetick ; and, above 
all, that through your whole life you will carefully 
say your prayers, and read your Bible. 
" I am, my dear, 

"Your most humble servant, 
" Sam, Johnson." 
"May 10, 1784. 

On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, 
and next morning had the pleasure to find Dr. 
Johnson greatly recovered. I but just saw him; 
for a coach was waiting to carry him to Islington, 
to the house of his friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, 
where he went sometimes for the benefit of good 
air, which, notwithstanding his having formerly 
laughed at the general opinion upon the subject, 
he now acknowledged was conducive to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him 
alone, he communicated to me, with solemn ear- 
nestness, a very remarkable circumstance which 
had happened in the course of his illness, when he 
was much distressed by the dropsy. He had shut 
himself up, and employed a day in particular exer- 
cises of religion, — ^fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 
On a sudden he obtained extraordinary relief, for 
which he looked up to Heaven with grateful devo- 
tion. He made no direct inference from this fact; 
but from his manner of telling it, I could perceive 
that it appeared to him as something more than an 
incident ia the common course of events. For my 
own part, I have no difficulty to avow that cast of 
thinking, which, by many modern pretenders to 
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wisdom, is called superstitious. But here I think 
even men. of dry rationality may believe, that there 
was an intermediate interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, and that " the fervent prayer of this righteous 
man" availed.* 

On Sunday, May 9, I found Colonel Valiancy, 
the celebrated Antiquary and Engineer, of Ireland, 
with him. On Monday, the 10th, I dined with 
him at Mr. Paradise's, where was a large company; 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Hawkins Browne, &c. 
On Thursday, the 13th, I dined with him at Mr. 
Joddrel'ss, with another large company ; the Bishop 
of Exeter, Lord Monboddo,t Mr. Murphy, &c. 

On Saturday, May 15, I dined with him at Dr. 

• Upon this subject there is a very fair and judicious remark 
in the Life of Dr. Abemethy, in the first edition of the Bidgra- 
phia Britannica, which I should have been glad to see in his 
Life which has been written for the second edition of that va* 
luable work. " To deny the exercise of ^ particular provi- 
dence in the Deity's government of the world, is certainly 
impious, yet nothing serves the cause of the scomer more than 
an incautious forward zeal in determining the particular in- 
stances of it." 

. In confirmation of my sentiments, I am also happy to quote 
that sensible and elegant writer Mr. Melmoth, in Letter VIH. 
of his collection, published under the name o{ Fitzosbame^ 
" We may safely assert, that the belief of a particular provi- 
dence is founded upon such 'probable reasons as may well 
justify our assent. It would scarce, therefore, be wise to re- 
nounce an opinion which affords so firm a support to the soul, 
in those seasons wherein she stands in most need of assistance, 
merely because it is not possible, in questions of this kind, to 
solve every difficulty which attends them." 
• 1 1 was sorry to observe Lord Monboddo avoid any commu-^ 
nication with Dr. Johnson. I flattered myself that I had made 
them very good friends, (see " Journal of a Totir to the He- 
brides," third edition, page 67,) but unhappily his L(»dship 
had resumed and cherished a violent prejudice against my 
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Brocklesby'Si where were Colonel Valiancy, Mr, 
Murphy, and that ever-cheerful companion Mr. 
Devaynes, apothecary to his Majesty. Of these 
days, and others on which I saw him, I have no 
memorials, except the general recollection of bb 
being able and animated in conversation, and Itp- 
pearing to relish society as much as the youngest 
man. I find only these three small particulars :«— 
When a person was mentioned, who said, '' I have 
lived fifty-one years in this world, without having 
had ten minutes of uneasiness, he exclaimed,'' ^' The 
man who says so, lies : he attempts to impose on 
human credulity." The Bishop of Exeter in vam 
observed, that men were v^y different. His Lord- 
ship's manner was not impressive; and I learnt 
afterwards, that Johnson did not find out that the 
person who talked to him was a Prelate ; if he had^ 
I doubt not that he would have treated him with 
more respect ; for once telking of George Psalma- 
nazar, whom he reverenced for his piety, he said, 
" I should as soon think of contradicting a Bishop.'* 
One of the company provoked him greatiy by doing 
what he could least of all bear, which was quoting 
something of his own wilting, against what be then 
maintdned, " What, Sir, (cried the gentleman,) 
do you say to 

' The busy day, the peacrful night, 
'Unfelt, uncounted, gHded by?*** 

iHustrioui friend, to whom I must do the justice to say', tbeie 
was on his part not the least anger, but a good ^mouxed 
qportiveness. Nay, though he knew of his Lordship's indis- 
position towards him, he was even kindly ; as appeared from 
his inquiring of me after him by an abbreviation of his nam^ 
'* Well, how does Monny r 

Verses on the death of Mr. Lcvett 
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Johnson finding himself tbxis presented as giving an 
instance of a man who had lived without uneasi- 
ness, was much ofiended, for h^ looked upon such 
a quotation as unfair, his anger burst out in an un- 
justifiable retort, insinuating that the gentleman's 
remark was a sally of ebriety ; " Sir, there is one 
passion I would advise you to command.: when 
you have drunk out that glass, don't drink anothen" 
Here was exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, 
with the aid of a very witty image from one of 
Gibber's Comedies: "There is no arguing with 
Johnson: for if his pistol misses fire, he knocks 
you down viith the butt end of it** 

Another was this: when a gentleman of emi- 
nence in the literary world was violendy censured 
for attacking people by anonymous paragraphs in 
newspapers ; he, from the spirit of contradiction^ as 
I thought, took up his defence and said, ' Come, 
come, this is not so terrible a crime ; he means only 
to vex them a little. I do not say that I should do 
it; but there is a great difference between him and 
me ; what is fit for Hephsestion is not fit for Alex- 
ander." Another, when I told him that a young 
and handsome Countess had said to me, " I should 
think .that to be praised by Dr. Johnson would 
make one a fool all one's life;" and that I an- 
swered, ' Madam, I shall make him a fool to-day, 
by repeating this to him ;' he said, ^'I am too old 
la be made a fool; but if you say I am made a fool 
I shall not deny it. I am much pleased with a 
compliment, especially firom a pretty woman." 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in 
fine spirits at our Essex-Head Club. He told us, 
** I dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick's with Mrs. 
Carter^ Miss Hannah More, and MiiJs Fanny Bur- . 
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ney. Three such women are not to be found: I. 
know not where I could find a fourth, except Mrs^. 
Lennox, who is superior to them all." Boswell^ 
"What! had you them all to yourself, Sir?'^ 
Johnson. ^* I had them all, as much as they were 
had ; but it might have been better had there been 
more company there." Boswell. ** Might not 
Mrs. Montague have been a fourth ?" Johnson. 
** Sir, Mrs. Mpntague does not make a trade of her 
wit ; but Mrs. Montague is a very extraordinary 
woman ; she has a constant stream of conversation^ 
and it is always impregnated ; it has always mean- 
ing." BoswELL. ** Mr. Burke has a constant 
stream of conversation.** Johnson. "Yes, Sir; 
if a man were to go by chance at the same time 
with Burke under a shed, to shun a shower, he 
would say — * this is an extraordinary man.' If 
Burke should go into a stable to see his horse drest, 
the hostler would say — * we have had an extraor- 
dinary man here.' Boswell. " Foote was a man 
who never failed in conversation. If he had gone 
into a stable — " Johnson. " Sir, if he had gone 
into a stable, the ostler would have said, here ha^ 
been a comical fellow; but he would not have re- 
spected him.'' Boswell. " And, Sir, the ostfer 
would have answered him, would have given him 
as good as he brought, as the common saymg is." 
Johnson. *• Yes, Sir ; and Foote would have an- 
swered the ostler. — When Burke does not descend 
to be merry, his conversation is very superior in- 
deed. There is no proportion between the powers 
which he shews in serious talk and in jocularity. 
When he lets himself down to that, he is in the 
kennel." I have in another place* opposed, and I 
♦ " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides/' third editioa, p. 2a 
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hope with success, Dr. Johnson's very singular and 
erroneous notion as to Mr. Burke's pleasantry. 
Mr. Windham now said low to me, that he differed 
from our great friend in this observation ; for that 
Mr. Burke was often very happy in bis merriment. 
It would not have been right for either of us^ to 
have contradicted Johnson at this time, in a So- 
ciety all of whom did not know and value Mr. 
Burke as much as we did. It might have occa- 
sioned something more rough, and at any rate 
would probably have checked the flow of John- 
son's good-humour. He called to us with a sud- 
den air of exultation, as the* thought started inta 
his mind. " O ! Gentlemen, I must tell you a 
very great thing. The Empress of Russia has or- 
dered the * Rambler' to be translated into the 
Russian language : * so I shall be read on the 
banks of the Wolga, Horace boasts that his fame 
would extend as far as the banks of the Rhone; 
now the Wolga is farther from me than the Rhone 
was from Horace." Boswell. ** You must cer- 
tainly be pleased with this, Sir." Johnson. " I^ 
am pleased, Sir, to be sure. A man is pleased to 
find he has succeeded in that which he has en- 
deavoured to do.** 

• One of the company mentioned his having seen 
a noble person driving in his carriage, and looking 
exceedingly well, notwithstanding bis great age. 
Johnson.^ " Ah, Sir; that is nothing. Bacon ob- 
serves, that a stout healthy old man is like, a tower 
undermined." 

On Sunday, May l6, I found him alone; he 

* I have since heard that the report was not well founded ; 
Imt the elation discovered by Johnson in the belief that it was 
true, shewed a noble ardour fot literary fame. 
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talked of Mrs, Thnde with much eoocern, teying^ 
'* Sir, she hag done every thii^ wrongs since 
Tbrale's bridle was off her neck;" and was pro- 
ceeding to mention some circumstances which hsLve 
since been the subject of publick discussion, when 
he was interrupted by the arrival of Dr. Douglas^ 
now Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dn Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mis- 
taken iiotion which is very common in Scotland, 
that the ecclesiatical discipline of the Church <^ 
England, though duly enforced, is insufficient ta 
preserve the morals of the clergy, inasmuch as all 
delinquents may be screened by appealing to the 
Convocation, which being never authorized by the 
King to sit for the dispatch of business, the appeal 
never can be heard. Dr. Douglas observed, that 
this was founded upon ignorance; for that the 
Bishops have sufficient power to maintain disci- 
pline, and that the sitting of the convocation was 
whoUy^immaterial in this respect, it being not a 
Court of Judicature, but like a parliament, to make 
canons and regulations as times may require. 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, said, 
** Some people are not afraid, because they look 
upon salvation as the effect of an absolute decree 
and think they feel in themselves the marks of 
sanctificsition. Others^ and those the most rational 
in my opinion, look upon salvation as conditional; 
and as^they never can be sure that they have com- 
plin with the conditions, they are afraid.'' 

In one of his little manuscript diaries, about this 
time^ I find a short notice, which marks his amia- 
ble disposition more certainly than a thousand 
studied declarations. — " Afternoon spent cheer- 
fully and elegantly, I liO|^ without cShia^ to Goj> 
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or man^'tbou^ in no holy duty» yet in the ge- 
neral exercise and cultivation-of benevolence.'' 

On Monday, May 17, I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly*s, where were Colonel Valiancy, the Reve- 
rend Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capel Lofi):, who, 
though a most zealous Whig, has a mind so full 
of learning and knowledge, and so much exercised 
in various departments, and withal so much libe- 
rality, that the stupendous powers of the literary 
Goliath, though they did not frighten this little 
David of popular spirit, could not but excite his 
admiratbn. There was also Mr. Braithwaite of 
the Post-Office, that amiable and friendly man, 
who, with modest and unassuming manners, has 
associated with many of the wits of the age. 
Johnson was very quiescent to*day. Perhaps too 
I was indolent. I find nothing more of him iil 
my notes, but that when I mentioned that I had 
seen in the King's library sixty-three editions of 
my fieivourite Thomas k Kemi»s, — amongst which 
it was in eight languages, Latin, German, l^rench, 
Italian, Spanish, English, Arabick, and Armenian, 
— ^he said, he thought it unnecessary to collect 
many editions of a book, whidi were all the same, 
except as to the paper and print: he would have 
the ori^nal, and all the translatkms, and all the 
editions which had any variaAiGaui in the text. He 
approved of the famous coUeetion of editions of 
Horace by Douglas, mentioned by Pope, who is 
said to have had a closet filled wiUi them ; and he 
added, '* every man: should try to collect one 
book in that manner, and present it to a publick 
library." 

On Tuesday, May 18,. I mw him for a short 
timeia the mornii^. itold Mfn that them(A had 
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called out, as the King passed, ^* No Fox, No Fdx,'' 
which I did not like. He said, ** They were right. 
Sir," I said, I thought not, for it seemed to be mak- 
ing Mr. Fox the King's competitor. There being no 
^audience, so that there could be no triumph in a 
victory, he fairly agreed with me. I said it might 
do very well, if explained thu^: " Let us have no 
Fox ;" understanding it as a prayer to his Majesty 
not to appoint that gentleman minister. 

On Wednesday, May 19, I sat a part of the 
evening with him, by ourselves. I observed, that 
the death of oui; friends might be a consolation 
against the fear of our own dissolution^ because 
we might have more friends in the other worldthan 
in this. He perhaps felt this as a reflection upon 
his apprehension as»to death ; and said, with heat, 
'^ How can a man know where his departed friends 
are, or whetlier they will be his friends in the other 
world. How many friendships have you known 
formed upon principles of virtue? Most friendships 
are formed by caprice or by chance, mere confede- 
racies in vice or leagues in folly." 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. 
He said, ** I know not who will go^ to Heaven if 
Langton does not. Sir, I could almost say, Sit^nima 
mea cum LangtonoJ^ I mentioned a very eminent 
friend as a virtuous man. Johnson. " Yes, Sir; 

but: has not the evahgelical virtue of Langton. 

' , I am afraid, would not scruple to pick 

up a wench." 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he 
thought want of judgment upon an interesting oc - 
casion. " When I was ill, (said he) I desired he 
would tell me sincerely in. wha.t he thought my Hfe 
fkulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, on 
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which he had written down several texts of Scrip- 
ture, recommending christian charity. And when 
I questioned him what occasion I had given for 
such an animadversion, all that he could say 
amounted to this, — that I sometimes contradicted 
people in conversation. Now what harm does it 
do to any man to be contradicted ?" Boswell. 
"I suppose he meant the manner of doing it; 
roughly, — and harshly." Johnson. " And who is 
the worse for that?" Boswell. " It hurts people 
of vweaker nerves." Johnson. " I know no such 
weak-nerved people." Mr. Burke, to whom I re- 
lated tliis conference, said, " It is well, if when a 
man comes to die, he has nothing heavier upon his 
conscience than having been a little rough in con- 
versation." 

Johnson at the time when the paper was pre- 
sented to him, though at first pleased with the at- 
tention of his friend, whom he thanked in an ear- 
nest manner, soon exclaimed in a loud and angry 
tone, "What is your drift. Sir?" Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds pleasantly observed, that it waj& a scene for 
a comedy to see a penitent get into a violent pas* 
sion and belabour his confessor.* 

* After all, I cannot but be of opinion, tbat as Mr. Lang-> 
ton was seriously requested by Dr. Johnson to mention what 
appeared to him erroneous in the character of his friend, he 
was bound as lan honest man^ to intimate what he really 
thought, which he certainly did in the most delicate manner; 
so that Johnson himself, when in a quiet frame of mind, was 
pleased with it. The texts suggested are now before me, and 
I shall quote a few of them. " Blessed are the meek, for f hey 
shall inherit the earth." Mat v. 5. — " I therefore, the pri- 
soner of the Lord, beseech you, that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long-suflfering, forbearing one another in love.' 
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I have preserved no more of his conversation at 
the times when I saw him during the rest of this 
month, till Sunday, the 30th of May,, when I met 
him in the evening at Mr. Hoole's^ where there 
was a large company both of ladies and gentlemen. 
Sir James Johnson happened to say that he paid 
no regard to the argOments of counsel at the bar 
of the House of Commons, because they were paid 
for speaking. Johnson. " Nay, Sir, argument is 
argument You cannot help paying regard to their 
arguments, if they are good. If it were testimony, 
you might disreguxl it, if you knew that it were 
purchased. There is a beautiful image in Bacon 
upon this subject; testimony is like an arrow shot 
from a longbow; the force of it depends on the 
strength of the hand that draws it. Argument is 
like an wtow from a cross-bow, which has equal 
force though shot by a child.** 

He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole's and Miss 
Helen Maria Williams being expected in the even- 
ing, Mr. Hoole put into his hands her beautiful 
*^ Ode on the Peace :"• Johnson read it over, and 
when this elegant, and accomplished yomig ladyf 
was presented to him, he took her by the hand in 

Ephes. V. 1, 2. — '* And above all these things put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness. Col. iii. 14.—" Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind : charity envieth not, charity vaunt* 
eth not itself, is not puffed up : doth not behave itself unseemly, 
is not easily provoked." 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 

* The Peace made by that very able statesman, the Earl of 
Shelburne, now Marquis of Lansdown, which may fairly be 
considered as the foundation of all the prosperity of Great 
Britain since that time. 

t In the first edition of my Work, the epithet amiable was 
given. I was sorry to be obliged to strike it out ; but I could 
not in justice suffer it io remain, i^r this young lady had not 
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the most courteous manner, and repeated the finest 
stanza of her poem ; this was the most delicate 
and pleasing compliment he could pay. Her res- 
pectable friend, Dr. Kippis, from whom I liad this 
anecdote, was standing by, and was not a little 
gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only other time 
she was fortunate enough to be in Dr. Johnson's 
company, he asked her to sit down by him, which 
she did, and upon her inquiring how he was, he 
answered, ^^ I am Very ill indeed, Madam. I am 
very ill even when you are near me ; what should 
I be were you at a distance.? 

He had now a great desire to go to Oxford, as 
hii first jaunt i^ter his illness; we talked of it for 
some days, and I had promised to accompany him. 
He was impatient and fi*etful to-night, because I 
did not at once agree to go with him on Thursday. 
When I considered how ill he had been, and what 
Allowance should be made for the influence of sick- 
ness upon his temper, I resolved to indulge him, 
though with some inconvenience to myself, as I 
wished to attend the musical meeting in honour oi 
Handel, in Westminster- Abbey, on the following 
Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he 
was ever compassionate to the distresses of others, 
and actively earnest in procuring them, aid, as ap- 

only written In favour of the savage Anarchy with which France 
lias been visited, bnt had (as I have been informed by good 
authority,) walked without horrour, over the ground at the 
Thuilleries when it was strewed with the naked bodies of the . 
faithful Swiss Guards, who were baibarously massacred for 
having bravely defended, against a crew of ruffians, the 
Monarch whom they had taken an oath to defend* From Dr. 
Johnson she could now expect not endearment but repulsion. 
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pears from a note to Sir Joshua Reynolds, of June, 
in these words : " I am ashamed to ask for some 
relief for a poor man, to whom, I hope, I have 
given what I can be expected to spare. The man 
importunes me, and the blow goes round. I am 
going to try another air on Thursday." 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post-coach 
took us up in the morning at Bolt Court. The 
other two passengers were Mrs. Beresford and her 
daughter, two very agreeable ladies from America ; 
they were going to Worcestershire, where they 
then resided. Frank had been sent by his master 
the day before to take places for us ; and I found, 
from the way-bill that Dr. Johnson had made pur 
names be put down. Mrs. Beresford, who bad 
read it, whispered me, *'Is this the great Dr. 
Johnson ?" I told her it was ; so she was then pre- 
pared to listen. As she soon happened to mention 
in a voice so low that Johnson did not hear it, 
that her husband had been u member of the Ame-, 
rican Congress, I cautioned her to beware of intro- 
ducing that subject, as she must know how very 
violent Johnson was against the people of that 
country. He talked a great d^al. But I am sorry 
I have preserved little of the conversation. Miss 
Beresford was so much channed, that she said to 
me aside, " How he does talk] Every sentence is 
an essay." She amused herself in the coach with 
knotting ; he would scarcely allow this species of 
employment any merit. " Next to mere idleness 
(said he) I think knotting is to be reckoned in the 
scale of insignificance ; though I once attempted to 
leara knotting. Dempster's sister (looking to me) 
endeavoured to teach me it j but I made no pro- 
gress." 
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I was surprised at bis talking without reserve in 
the publick post-coach of the state of his aflfairs; 
*^ I have (said he) about the world I think above a 
thousand pounds, which I intend shall afford Frank 
an annuity of seventy pounds a year." Indeed his 
openness with people at a first interview was re- 
markable. He said once to Mr. Langton, " I 
think I am like Squire Richard in ^ The Journey 
to London,' Fm never' strange in a strange place."* 
He was truly social. He strongly censured what 
is much too common in England among persons 
of condition, — maintaining an absolute silence, 
^when unknown to each other; as for instance, 
when occasionally brought together in a room be- 
fore the master or mistress of the house has ap- 
peared. " Sir, that is being so uncivilized as not 
to understand thej common rights of humanity." 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with some roagt mutton which we had 
for dinner. The ladies, I saw] wondered to see 
the great philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they 
had been admiring all the way, get into ill-humour 
from such a cause. He scolded the waiter, saying, 
" It is as bad as bad can be : it is ill-fed, ill-killed, 
ill-kept, and ill-drest." 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to 
feel himself elevated as he approached Oxford, that 
magnificent and venerable seat of Learning, Or- 
thodoxy, and Toryism. Frank came in the heavy 
coach, in readiness to attend him ; and we were 
received with the most polite hospitality at the 
house of his old friend Dr. Adams, Master of 
Pembroke College, who had given us a kind invi- 
tation. Before we were set down, I communicated 

VOL. IV, X ' 
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to Johnson, my having engaged to return to London 
directly, for the reason I have mentioned, but that 
I would hasten back to him again. He was 
pleased that I had made this journey merely to 
keep him company. He was easy and placid, with 
Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miss Adams, and Mrs. 
Kennicot, widow of the learned Hebraean, who 
was here on a visit. He soon dispatched the in- 
quiries which were made about his illness and re- 
covery, by a short and distinct narrative; and then 
assuming a gay air, repeated from swift, 

** Nor think on our approaching ills, 
" And talk of spectacles and pills." 

Dr. Newton, the Bishop of Bristol, having been 
mentioned, Johnson, recollecting the manner in 
which he had been censured by that Prelate,^ thus 

# Dr. Newton, in his Account of his own Life, after ani- 
madverting upon Mr. Gibbon's History, says, " Dr. John- 
son's ' Lives of the Poets' afforded more amusement ; but can- 
dour was much hurt and offended at the malevolence that 
predominates in every part. Some passages, it must be 
allowed, are judicious and well written, but make not sufficient 
compensation for so much spleen and ill-humour. Never was 
any biographer more sparing of his praise, or more abundant 
in his censures. He seemingly dehghts more in exposing 
blemishes, than in recommending beauties; slightly passes 
over excellencies, enlarges upon imperfections, and not con- 
tent with his own severe reflections, revives old scandal,, and 
produces large quotations from the forgotten works of former 
criticks. His reputation was so high inr the republick of letters, 
that it wanted not to be raised upon the ruins of others. But 
these Essays, instead of raising a higher idea than was before 
entertained of his understanding, have certainly given the. 
world a worse opinion of his temper. — ^The Bishop was there- 
fore the more surprized and concerned for his townsman, for 
he respected him not only for his genius and learning, but 
valued him much for the more amiable part of his character, 
his humanity and charity , his morality and religion." The 
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retaliated :~" Tom knew he should be dead before 
what he has said of me would appear. He durst 
not have printed it while he was alive." Dr. 
Adams. " I believe liis * Dissertations on the 
Prophecies' is his great work." Johnson. ** Why, 
Sir, it is Tom's great work ; but how far it is great, 
or how much of it is Tom's, are other questions* 
I fancy a considerable part of it was borrowed.** 
Dr. Adams. "He was a very successful man.** 
JoHNsoK. *\ I don't tliink so, Sir. — He did not 
get very high. He was late in getting what he 
did get ; and he did not get it by the best means. 
I believe he was a gross flatterer.** 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and 
returned to Oxford on Wednesday the 9th of June, 
when I was happy to find myself again in the same 
agreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the 
comfortable prospect of making some stay. John- 
son welcomed my return with more than ordinary 
glee. 

He talked with great regard of the Honourable 
Archibald Campbell, whose character he had given 
at the Duke of Argyll's table, when we were at 
Inverary ;* and at this time wrote out for me, in 
his own hand, a fuller account of that learned smd 
venerable writer, which I have published in its 

last sentence we may consider as the general and permanent 
opinion of Bishop Newton; the remarks which precede it 
musty by all who have read Johnson's admirable work^ be 
imputed to the disgust and peevishness of old age. I wish 
they had not appeared, and that Dr. Johnson had not been 
provoked by them to express himself not in respectful terms^ 
of a Prelate, whose labours wer^ certainly of considerable 
advantage both to literature and relig-ion. 

* "Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," third edit p. 371. 
x2 
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proper place. Johnson made a remark this even- 
ing which struck me a good deal. . " I never (said 
he,) knew a non-juror who could reason.*" Surely 
he did not mean to deny that faculty to many of 
their writers ; to Hickes, Brett, and other eminent 
divines of that persuasion ; and did not recollect 
that the seven bishops, so justly celebrated for 
their magnanimous resistance of arbitrary power, 
were yet Non-jurors to the new Government. The 
nonjuring clergy of Scotland, indeed, who, except- 
ing a few, have lately, by a sudden stroke, cut off 
all the ties of allegiance to the house of Stuart, and 
resolved to pray for our present lawful sovereign 
by name, may be thought to have confirmed this 
remark; as it may be said, that the divine inde- 
feasible hereditary right which they professed to 
'believe, if ever true, must be equally true still. 
Many of my readers will be surprized when I 
mention, that Johnson assured me he had never in 
his life been in a non-juring meeting-house. 

Next morning at breakfast, he pointed out a 
passage, in Savage's '* Wanderer," saying, *^ These 
are fine verses." — " If (said he) I had written with 

* The Rev. Mr. Agutter has favoured me with a note of a 
dialogue between Mr. John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on 
this topick, as related by Mr. Henderson, and it is evidently 
so authentick that 1 shall here insert it: — Hendersok. 
"What do you think. Sir, of William Law?'* — ^Johnson. 
** William Law, Sir, wrote the best piece of Parenetick Di- 
vinity; but William Law was no reasoner.** Henderson. 
^* Jeremy Collier, Sir?" — Johkson. " Jeremy Collier fought 
without a rival, ?ind therefore could not claim the victory.*' 
Mr. Henderson mentioned Kenn and Kettlewell ; but some 
objections were made ; at last he said, " But, Sir, what do 
you think of Lesley V Johnson. " Charles Lesley I had for- 
gotten. Lesley was a reasoner and a reasoner who was not 
to be reasoned against J' 
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hostility of Warburton in my Shakespeare, I 
should have quoted tl^is couplet : 

* Here Learning, blinded first, and tiich beguiFd,. 

* Looks dark as Ignorance^ as Frenzy wild.' 

You see they'd have fitted him to a T," (smiling.) 
Dr. Adams. "But you did not write against 
Warburton." Johnson. " No, Sir, I treated him 
with great respect both in my preface and in my 
Notes." 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Chamberlayne, who had given up great 
prospects in the Church of England on his conver- 
sion to the Roman Catholick faith. Johnson, who 
warmly admired every man who acted from a con- 
scientious regard to principle, erroneous or not, 
exclaimed fervently,' /^ God bless him," 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion, that the present was not worse than for- 
mer ages, mentioned that her brother assured her, 
there was now less infidelity on the Continent than 
there had been ; Voltaire and Rousseau were less 
read. I asserted, from good authority, that Hume's 
infidelity was certainly less read. Johnson. ** All 
infidel writers drop into oblivion, when personal 
connections and the floridness of novelty are gone ; 
though now and then a foolish fellow,^ who thinks 
he can be witty upon them, may bring them again 
into notice. There will sometimes start ' up a 
College joker, who does not consider that what is 
a joke in College will not do in the world. To 
such defenders of Religion I would apply a stawza 
of a poem which I remember to have seen in some 
old collection : 
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< Henceforth be qtilet and agree, 
' Each kiss his empty brother; 

* Religion scorns a foe like thee, 
* But dreads a friend like t'other/ 

The point is well, though the expression is not cor- 
rect; onCf and not thee^ should be opposed ta 
f other'"* 

On the Roman Catholick religion he said, ** If 
you join the Papists externally, they will not in- 
terrogate you strictly as to your belief in their 
tenets. No reasoning Papist believes every ar- 
ticle of their faith. There is one side on which a 
good miaii might be persuaded to embrace it* A 
good man of a timorous disposition, in great 
doubt of his acceptance with God, and pretty 
credulous, may be glad to be of a church where 
there are so many helps to get to Heaven, I 
would be a Papist if I could. I have fear enough ; 
but an obstinate rationality prevents me. I shall 
never be a Papist, unless on the near approach of 
death, of which I have a very great terrour. I 
wonder that women are not all Papists." Bos- 
well. " They are not more afraid than men are/' 

# I have inserted the stanza as Johnson repeated it from 
tnemory ; but I have since found the poem itself, in <' The 
Foundling Hospital for Mf^it, printed at London, 1749. It is 
as follows ; 

^* Epigram, occasioned by a religious dispute at Bath. 

" On Reason, Faith and Mystery high, ^ 

" Two wits harrangue the table ; 
« B y beheves he knows not why, 

<« N swears 'tis all a fable. 

" Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree, 

« N , kiss thy empty brother ; 

" Religion laughs at foes like thee, 

'* And dreads a friend like t'other." 
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Johnson. '* Because they are less wicked.'' Dr. 
Adams. " They are more pious.*" Johnson. 
** No, hang 'em, they are not more pious.'* A 
, wicked fellow is the most pious when he takes to 
it. He'll beat you all at piety." 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar 
tenets of the Church of Rome. As to the giving 
the bread only to the laity, he said, " They may 
think, that in what is merely ritual, deviations from 
the primitive mode may be admitted on the ground 
of convenience ; and I think they are as well war- 
ranted to make this alteration, as we are to sub- 
stitute sprinkling in the room of the ancient bap* 
tism. As to the invocation of saints, he said, 
** Though I do not think it authorised, it appears to 
me, that * the commnnion of saintsf in the Creed 
means the communion with the saints in Heaven, 
as connected with ' The holy Catholick church."* 
He admitted the influence of evil spirits upon our 
minds, and said, " Nobody who believes the New 
Tei^tament can deny it." 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the Bishop of 
Worcester's Sermons, and read to the company 
sonfie passages from one of them, upon this text, 
" Resist the Devil, and he will jly from your 
James iv. 7. I was happy to produce so judi- 

♦ Waller, in his " Divine Poeuie," Canto firat> has the samd 
thought finely expressed. 

** The Church triumphant, and the Church below, 
" In songs of praise their present umon show; 
'*• Their joys are full; our expectation long; 
** In life we differ, but We join in song; 
" Angels and we assisted by this art, 
" May sing together, though we dwell apart." 

I 
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cious and elegant a supporter* of a doctrine,^^ 
which, 1 know not why, should, in this world of 

# The Sennon thus opens; — " That there are angels and 
spirits good and bad; that at the head of these last there is 
ONE more considerable and malignant than the rest, who, in 
the form, or under the name of a serpent^ was deeply con» 
cemed in the fall of man, and whose head, as the prophetick 
language is, the son of man was one day to bruise; that this 
e^il spirit, though that of prophesy be in part completed, has 
not yet received his death's wound, but is stiU pennitted, fot^ 
en*ds unsearchable to us, and in ways whidi we cimnot parti- 
cularly explain, to have a certain degree of power in thi$ 
liporld hostile to its virtue and happines&% and sometimes ex- 
erted with too much success; all this is so clear from Scrip* 
ture, that no believer, unless he be first of all gpoUed by phi- 
losophy and vain deeeif, can possibly entertain a didubt of it.^ 
Having treated of possessions, his Lordship says, ^ As I 
have no authority to affirm that there are now stay such, so 
neither may I presume to say with confidence, that there are 
mi «my." 

" B^t with regard to the influence of evil spirits at this day 
upon the sovx.s of men, I shall take leave to be a great ieA 
more peremptory. — [Then, having stated the various prorf8> 
he adds,] All this, I say, is so manifest to every one who 
reads the Scriptures, that, if we respect their authority, the 
question concerning the reality of the demoniack influence 
upon the minds of men is dearly detefnrined.*^ 

Ljiet it be remembered, that these are not the wordil eyf an 
antiquated or obscure enthusiast, but of a learned and ipc^t^ 
Prelate now alive ; and were spoken, not to a vulgar congre- 
gatton, but to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. His 
Lordship in this Sermon explains the words, " deliver us from 
ei4l," in the Lord's Prayer, as signifying a request to be pro* 
tected from " the evil one," that is, the Devil. This is well 
illustrated iQ a short but excellent Commentary by my late 
worthy friend, the Reverend Dr. Lort, of whom it may truly 
be said, Multis ilk honis ^bilis ocddit. It is remarkable 
that Waller in his " Reflections on the several Petitions, in 
that sacred form of devotion," has understood this in the 
same sense ; 

" Guard us from all temptations of the Foe." 
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imperfect knowledge, and, therefore, of wonder 
and mystery in a thousand instances, be contested 
by some with an unthinking assurance and flip- ' 
pancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there 
being a great enmity between Whig and Tory ; — 
Johnson. ** Why, not so much, I think, unless 
when they come into competition with each other. 
There is none when they are only common acquain- 
tance, none when they are of different sexes. A 
Tory will marry into a Whig family, and a Whig 
into a Tory family, without any reluctance. But, 
indeed, in a matter of much more concern than 
political tenets, and that is religion, men and wo- 
men do not concern themselves much about differ- 
ence of opinion ; and ladies set no value on the 
moral character of men who pay their addresses to 
them; the greatest profligate will be as well re- 
ceived as the man of the greatest virtue, and this 
by a very good woman, by a woman who says her 
prayers three times a day.'" Our ladies endea- 
vourefi to defend their sex from this charge; but 
he roared them down 1 " No, no, a lady will take 
Jonathan Wild as readily as St. Austin, if he has 
threepence more; and, what is worse, her parents 
will give her to him. Women have a perpetual 
envy of our vices ; they are less vicious than we, 
not from choice, but because we restrict them ; 
they are the slaves of order and fashion ^ their vir- 
tue is of more consequence to us than our own, so 
far as concerns this world." 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious 

character, and said, ^* Suppose I had a mind to 

marry that gentleman, would my parents consent ?'^ 

.Johnson. ^' Yes, they'd consent, and you'd go. 
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though they did not consent Miss Adams. 
** Perhaps their opposing might make mego '' 
Johnson. " O, very well ; you^d take one whom 
you think a bad man, to hav^ the pleasure of 
vexing your parents. You put me in mind of 
Dr. Barrowby, the physitian, who was very fond 
of swine's flesh. One day, when he was eating it, 
he said, * I wish 1 was a Jew.* — * Why so ? (said 
somebody,) the Jews are not allowed ta eat your 
favourite meat.' — * Because (said he,) I should 
then have the gust of eating it, with the pleasure 
of sinning.*" — ^Johnson then proceeded in his de- 
clamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observa- 
tion that I do not recollect, which pleased him 
much ; he said with a good-humoured smile> 
" That there should be so much excellence united 
with so much depravity^ is strange." 

Indeed this lady's good qualities, merit, and ac- 
complishments, and her constant attention to Dr. 
Johnson, were not lost upon him. She happened 
to tell him that a little coffee-pot, in which she had 
made him coffee, was the only thing she could call 
her own. He turned to her with a complacent 
gallantry, ** Don't say so, my dear; I hope you 
don't reckon my heart as nothing." 

I asked him if it was true as reported, that he had 
said lately, ** I am for the King against Fox ; but 
I am for Fox against Pitt." Johnson. '* Yes^ 
Sir ; the King is my master ; but I do not know 
Pitt ; and Fox is my friend." 

" Fox, (added he,) is a most extraordinary m^n ; 
here is a man (describing him in strong terms of 
objection in some respects according as he ap- 
prehended, but which exalted his abilities the 
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more,) who has divided the Kingdom with Caesar ; 
so that it was a doubt whether the nation should 
be ruled by the sceptre of George the Third, or the 
tongue of Fox/* 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, dranlc tea with 
us. Johnson had in general a peculiar pleasure m 
the conapany of physicians, which was certainly 
not abated by the conversation of this learned, in- 
genious, and pleasing gentleman. Jdmson said, 
"It is wonderful how little good RadclifFe's tra- 
velling fellowships have done. I know nothing 
that has been imported by them; yet many ad- 
ditions to our medical knowledge might be got in 
foreign countries. Inoculation, for instance, has 
saved more lives than war destroys ; and the cures 
performed by the Peruvian-bark are innumerable. 
But it is in vain to send our travelling physicians 
to France, and Italy, and Germany, for all that 
is known there is known here : Td send them out 
of Christendom ; I'd send them among barbarous 
nations." 

On Friday^ June 11, we talked at breakfast, of 
forms of prayer. Johnson. ** I know of no good 
prayers but those in the **Book of Common 
Prayer." Dr. Adams, (in a very earnest manner) : 
" I wish, Sir, you would compose some family 
prayers." Johnson. *' I will aot compose prayers 
for you, Sir, because you can do it for yourself. 
But I have thought of getting together all the 
books of prayers which I could, selecting those 
which appear to me the best, putting out some, 
inserting others, adding some prayers of my own, 
and prefixing a discourse on prayer." We ail itow 
gathered about him, and two or three of us at a 
time joined in pressing him to execute this plan. 
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He seemed to be a little displeased at the manner 
of our impertxinity, and in great agitation c^led 
out, " Do not talk thus of what is so awful. I 
know not what time Goi> will allow me in this 
world. There are many things which I wish to 
do/* Some of us persisted, and Dr. Adams said^ 
** I never was more serious about any thii^ in my 
life. Johnson. "Let me alone, let me alone; I 
am overpowered." And then he put his hands befc^e 
his face, and reclined for some time upon the table. 
I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's using, in his forms 
of prayer, " I am the chief of sinners," and othear 
6uch self'condemning expressions. " Now, (said 
I) this cannot be said with truth by every man^ 
and theiefore is improper for a general printed 
form. I myself cannot say that I am the worst of 
men: I will not say so." Johnson. **A man 
may know, that physically, that is, in the real 
state, of things, he is not the worst man ; but thsiX 
morally he may be so. Law observes, * that every 
man knows something worse of himself, than he is 
sure of in others.' You may not have committed 
49uch crimes as some men have done; but you do 
not know against what degree of light they have, 
sinned. Besides, Sir, * the chief of sinners' is a 
mode of expression for * I am a great sinner.* So 
St. Paul, speaking of our Saviour's having died to 
save sioners> say®, * of whom I am the chief:' yrt 
he certainly did not diink himself so bad as Judas 
Iscariot." BosifSLL. "But, Sir, Taylor means it 
literally, for he founds a conceit upon it. Whert 
praying for the convereion of sinners, and of 
hiwMself in particular^ he says, * Lord, thou wilt 
not leave thy chief y^ork undone." Johnson* **I 
do not approv»e of figurative expressions in address- 
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ing the Supreme Being ; and I never use them. 
Taylor gives a very good advice : * Never lie in 
your prayers ; never confess niore than you really 
believe; never promise more than you mean to 
perform." I recollected this precept in his * Gol- 
den Grove;' but his example for prayer contradicts 
bis precept. 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. Adams's coach 
to dine with Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, at his beautiful villa at Iffley, on the banks 
of the Isis, about two miles from Oxford. While 
we were upon the road, I had the resolution to 
ask Johnson whether he thought that the rough- 
ness of his manner had been an advantage, or not, 
and if he would not have done more good if he had 
been more gentle. I proceeded to answer myself 
thus : " Perhaps it has been of advantage, as it 
has given weight to what you said : you could not, 
perhaps, have talked with such authority without ' 
it.'* Johnson. "No, Sir; I have done more 
good as I am. Obscenity and Impiety have al- 
ways been repressed in my company." Boswbll. 
" True, Sir ; and that is more than can be said of 
every Bishop. Greater liberties have been taken 
in the presence of a Bishop, though a very good 
man, from his being milder, and therefore not 
commanding such awe. Yet, Sir, many people 
who might have been benefited by your conversa- 
tion, have been frightened away, A worthy friend 
of ours has told me, that he has often been afraid 
to talk to you." Johnson. *^ Sir, he need not have 
been afraid, if he had any thing rational to say. 
If he had not, it was better he did not talk." 

Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having preached a 
sermon before the House ofCommons, on the SOth 
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of January, 1773, full of high Tory sentiments, 
for which he was thanked as usual, and printed it 
at their request ; but, in the midst of that turbu- 
lence and faction which disgraced a part of the 
present reign, the thanks were afterwards ordered 
to be expunged. This strange tonduct suflSciently 
exposes itself; and Dr. Nowell will ever have the 
honour which is due to a lofty friend of our monar- 
chical constitution. Dr. Johnson said to nie, ** Sir, 
the Court will be very much to blame, if he is not 
promoted." 1 told this to Dr. Nowell ; and as- 
serting my humbler, though not less zealous exer- 
tions in the same cause, 1 suggested, that whatever 
return we might receive, we should still have the 
consolation of being like Butler's steady and gene- 
rous Rovalist 

" Tnie as the dial to the sun, 

" Although it be not shone upon." 

We were well entertained and very happy at 
Dr. NowelFs, where was a very agreeable com- 
pany; and we drank, " Church and King" after 
dinner, with true tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman of exti^aordi- 
nary character, who, by exerting his talents in 
writing on temporary topicks, and displaying un- 
common intrepidity, had raised himself to afl9u- 
ence. I maintained that we ought not to be in- 
dignant at his success; for merit of every sort was 
entitled to reward. Johnson. '^ Sir, I will not 
allow this man to have merit. No, Sir; whiat he 
has is rather the contrary ; I will, indeed, allow 
him courage, and on this account we so far give 
him credit. We have more respect for a man 
who robs boldly on the higHway, than for a fellow 
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^\ho jumps out of a ditch, and knocks you down 
beliiud your back. Courage is a quality so neces- 
sary for maintaining virtue, that it is always re- 
spected, even when it is associated with vice/' 

1 censured the coarse invectives which were be- 
come fashionable in the House of Commons, and 
said, that if Members of parliament must attack 
each other personally in the heat of debate, it 
should be done more genteely. Johnson. " No, 
Sir; that would be much worse. Abuse is not so 
dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit or deli- 
cacy, no subtle conveyance. The difference be- 
tween coarse and refined abuse is as the difference 
between being bruised by a club, and wounded by 
a poisoned arrow." — I have since observed his po- 
sition elegantly expressed by Dr. Young: 

. ^' As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 
" Good breeding sends the satire to the heart." 

On Saturday, June 12, there di*ank tea with us 
at Dr. Adams'S; Mr. John Henderson, student of 
Pembroke-College, celebrated for his wonderful 
acquirements, in Alchymy, Judicial Astrology, and 
other abstruse and curious learning;* and the 
Reverend Herbert Croft, who, I am afraid, was 
somewhat mortified by Dr. Johnson's not being 
highly pleased with some " Family Discourses," 
which he had printed ; they were in too familiar a 
style to be approved of by so manly a mind. I 
have no note of this evening's conversation, except 
a single fragment. When I mentioned Thomas 
Lord Lyttleton's vision, the prediction of the time 
of his death, and its exact fulfilment; — ^Johnson. 

* See an account of him, in a sermon by the Reverend Mr. 
Agutter. 
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" It is the most extraordinary thing that has hap- 
pened in my day. I heard it with my own ears, 
from his uncle Lord Westcote. I am so glad to 
have everyi evidence of the spiritual world, that I 
am willing to believe it." Dr. Adams. *^ You 
have evidence enough; good evidence, which needs 
not such support." Johnson. ^* I like to have 
more." 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in 
the venerable walks of Merton-CoUege, and found 
him a very learned and pious man, supped with 
us. Dr. Johnson surprized him not a little, by 
acknowledging with a look of horrour, that he was 
much oppressed by the fear of death. The amia- 
ble Dr. Adams suggested that God was infinitely 
good. Johnson. " That he is infinitely good, as 
far as the perfection of his nature will allow, I 
certainly believe; but it is necessary for good upon 
the whole, that individuals should be punished. 
As to an individual^ therefore, he is not infinitely 
good; and as I cannot be sure that I have^ fulfilled 
the conditions on which salvation is granted, I 
am afraid I may be oi^ of those who shall be 
damned." (looking dismally.) Dr. Adams. 
" What do you mean by damned !" Johnson. 
(passionately and loudly) '^ Saat to Hell, Sir, and 
punished everlastingly." Dr. Adams. *^ I don t 
believe that doctrine." Johnson. " Hold, Sir, 
do ygu believe that some will be punished at all?" 
Dr. Adams. ** Being excluded from Heaven 
will be a punishment ; yet there may be no great 
positive suffering." Johnson. " Well, Sir; but, 
if you admit aijy degree of punishment, there is 
an end of your argument for infinite goodness 
simply considered; for, infinite goodness would 
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inflict no punishment whatever. There is not in- 
finite goodness physically considered ; morally there 
IS." Bos WELL. "But may not a man attain to 
such a degree of hope as not to be uneasy from the 
fear of death?" Johnson. "A man may have 
such a degree of hope as to keep him quiet You 
see I am not quiet, from the vehemence with which 
I talk; but I do not despair." Mrs. Adams. 
" You seem, Sir, to forget the merits of our Re- 
deemer." Johnson. "Madam, I do not forget 
the merits of my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer has 
said that he will set some on his right hand and 
some on his left." — He was in gloomy agitation, 
and. said, " I'll have no more on't."— If what has 
now been stated should be urged by the enemies of 
Christianity, as if its influence on the mind were 
not benignant, let it be remembered, that Johnson s 
temperament was melancholy ,^ of which such dire- 
ful apprehensions of futurity are often a common 
effect. We shall presently see, that when he ap- 
proached nearer to his awful change, his mind be- 
came tranquil, and he exhibited as.much fortitude 
as becomes a thinking man in that situation. 

From the subject of death we passed to discourse 
of life, whether it was upon the whole more happy 
or miserable. Johnson was decidedly for the ba- 
lance of misery :* in confirmation of which I msdn- 

♦ Tlie Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fellow of Brazen-Nose 
College, Oxford, has favoured me with the following remarks 
on my Work, which he is pleased to say, " I have hitherto 
extolled, and cordially approve." 

" The chief part of what I have to observe is contained in 
<iie following transcript from a letter to a friend, which, with 
his concurrence^ I copied for this purpose ; and, whatever may 
VOL. IV. Y 
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tained, that no man would choose to lead over 
again the life which he had experienced. Johnsoh 
acceded to that opinion in the strongest terms. 
This is an inquiry often made : and its being a sub- 
be the merit or justness of the remarks, you may be sure that 
bein^ written to a most intimate friend, without any intention 
that they ever should go further, they are the |^enuine and 
undisguised sentiments of the writer : 

* Jan. 6, 1792. 

* Last week, I was reading the second volume of Boswell's 
Johnson, with increasing esteem for the worthy authour, and 
increasing veneration of the wonderful and excellent man who 
is the subject of it. The writer throws in, now and then, very 
properly, some serious religious reflections ; but there is one 
remark, in my mind an obvious and just one, which I think 
he has not made, tiiat Johnson's '^morbid melancholy," and 
constitutional infirmities, were intended by Providence, l&e 
St. Paul's thorn in the flesh, to check intellectual conceit and 
arrogance ; which the consciousness of his extraordinary ta- 
lents, awake as he was to the voice of praise, might otherwise 
have generated in a very culpable degree. Another observa- 
tion strikes me, that in consequence of the same natural indis- 
position, and habitual sickliness, (for he says he scarcely 
passed one day without pain after his twentieth year), he con- 
sidered and represented human life, as a scene of much greater 
misery than is generally experienced. There may be persons 
bowed down with affliction all their days; and there are those, 
no doubt, whose iniquities rob them of rest ; but neither cala- 
mities nor crimes, I hope and believe, do so much znd so 
generally abound, as to justify the dark picture of life which 
Johnson's imagination designed, and his strong pencil deli- 
neated. This I am sure, the colouring is far too gloomy for 
what I have experienced, though as far as I can remember, I 
have had more sickness, (I do not say more severe, but only 
more in quantity,) than falls to the lot of most people. But 
then daily debility and occasional sickness were far over- 
balanced by intervenient days, and, perhaps, weeks void of 
pain, and overflowing with comfort. So that in short, to re- 
turn to the subject, human life, as far as I can perceive from 
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ject of disquisition is a proof that much misery 
presses upon bumian feelings; for those who are 
conscious of a felicity of existence, would never 
hesitate to accept of a repetition of it. I have met 

experience or observation, is not that state of constant 
wretchedness which Johnson always insisted it was : which 
misrepresentation, (for such it surely is,) his Biographer has 
not corrected, I suppose, because, unhappily, he has himself 
a large portion of melancholy in his constitution, and fancied 
the portrait a faithful copy of life.' 

The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me : 
** I have conversed with some sensible men on this subject, 
who all seem to entertain the same sentiments respecting life 
with those which are expressed or implied in the foregoing 
paragraph. It might be added, that as the representation 
here spoken of, appears not consistent with fact and expe- 
rience, so neither does it seem to be countenanced by Scrip- 
ture. There is, perhaps, no part of the sacred volume which 
at first sight promises so much to lend its sanction to these 
dark and desponding notions as the book of Ecclesiastes, which 
so often, and so emphatically, proclaims the vanity of things 
sublunary. But ' the design of this whole book, (as it has 
been justly (^served,) is not to put us out of conceit with life, 
but to cure our vain expectations of a compleat and perfect 
happiness in this world ; to convince us that there is no such 
thing to be found in mere external enjoyments ;— and to teach 
us — ^to seek for happiness in the practice of virtue, in the 
knowledge and love of God, and in the hopes of a better life. 
For this is the application of all: Let us hear, Stc. xu. 13. 
Not only his duty, but his happiness too : Far God, &c. ver. 
14.— See * Sherlock on Providence, p. 299. 

** The New Testament tells us, indeed, and most truly, that 
* sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof ;' and, therefore, 
wisely forbids us to increase our burden by forebodings of 
sorrows ; but I think it no where says that even oiur ordinary 
affliction^ are not consistent with a very considerable degree 
of positive comfort and satisfaction. And, accordingly, one 
whose sufferings as well as merits were conspicuous, assures 
us, that in proportion * as the sufferings of Christ abounded in 
them, so their consolation also abounded by Christ/ 2 Con 
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with very few who would. I have heard Mr. Burke 
make use of a very ingenious and plausible argu- 
.ment on this subject ; '* Every man (said he) would 
lead his life over again ; for, every man is willing 

i. 5. It is needless to cite, as indeed it would be endless even 
to refer to, the multitude of passages in both Testaments 
holding out, in the strongest language, promises of blessings, 
even in this world, to the faithful servants of God. I will 
only refer to St Luke, miu 29, 30. and I Tim. iv. 8. 

'' Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and last- 
ing bodily pain, of minds peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, 
and of severe temporal calamities, from which extraordinary 
cases we surely should not form our estimate of the general 
tenour and complexion of life ; excluding these from the ac- 
count, I am convinced that as well the gracious constitution of 
things which Providence has ordained^ as the declarations of 
Scripture and the actual experience of individuals, authorize 
the sincere Christian to hope that his humble an^ constant 
endeavours to perform his duty, chequered as the best life is 
with many failings, will be crowned with a greater degree of 
present peace, serenity and comfort, than he could reasonably 
permit himself to expect, if he measured his view« and judged 
of life from the opinion of Dr. Johnson, often and energetically 
expressed in the Memoirs of him, without any animadversion 
or censure by his ingenious Biographer. If He himself, upon 
reviewing the subject, shall see the matter in this light, he 
will, in an octavo edition, which is eagerly expected, make 
such additional remarks and corrections as he shall judge fit, 
lest th^e impressions which these discouraging passages may 
leave on the reader's mind, should in any degree hinder what 
otherewise the whole spirit and energy of the work tends, and, 
I hope, successfully, to promote,— pure morality and true 
religion.' 

Though I have, in some degree, obviated any reflections 
against my illustrious friend's dark views of life, when con- 
sidering, in the course of this Work, his * Rambler' and his 
' Rasselas,' I am obliged to Mr. Churton for complying with 
my request of his permission to insert his Remarks, being 
conscious of the weight of what he judiciously suggests as to 
the melancholy in iny own constitution. His more pleasing 
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to go on and take an addition to his life, which, as 
he grows older, he has no reason to think will 
be better, or even so good as what has preceded.** 
I imagine, however, the tmth is, that there is a 
deceitful hope that the next part of life will be free 
from the pains, and anxieties, and sorrows, which 
we have already felt. We are for wise purposes 
" Condemned to Hope's delusive mine," as Johnson 
finely says; and I may also quote the celebrated 
lines of Dryden, equally philosophical atid poetical : 

" When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat, n 

" Yet foord with hope, men favour the deceit ; 

views of life, I hope, are just. Faleant, quantum valere pot' 
sunt, 

Mr. Churton concludes his letter to me in these words : * Once, 
and only once, I had the satisfaction of seeing your illustrious 
friend ; and as I feel a particular regard for all whom he dis- 
tinguished with his esteem and friendship, so I derive much 
pleasure from reflecting that I once beheld, though but tran- 
siently near our College-gate, one whose works will for ever 
delight and improve the world, who was a sincere and zealous 
son of the Church of England, an honour to his country, and 
an ornament to human nature.' 

His letter was accompanied with a present from himself of his 

* Sermons at the Bampton Lecture/ and from his friend. Dr. 
Townson, the venerable Rector of Malpas, in Cheshire, of his 

* Discourses oti the Gospels,' together with the following ex- 
tract of a letter from that excellent person, who is now gone 
to receive the reward of his labours : * Mr. Boswell is not only x 
very entertaining in his works, but they are so replete with 
moral and religious sentiments, without an instance, as far as 
I know, of a contrary tendency, that I cannot help having a 
great esteem for him; and if you think such a trifle as a copy 
of the Discourses, ex dono authorise would, be acceptable to 
him, I should be happy to give him this small testimony of my 
regard.' 

Such spontaneous testimonies of approbation from such men, 
without any personal acquaintance with me, are truly valuable 
and encouraging. r^ i 
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" Trust on, and think to-morrow wUl re-pay ; 

*• To-morrow's falser than the former day ; 

'^ Lies worse ; and while it says we shall be blest 

" With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

" Strange cozenage! none would live past years agam; 

^* Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

" And frqpi the dregs of life think to receive, 

" What the first sprightly running could npt give."* 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed 
strange that he, who has so often delighted his 
compj^ny by his lively and brilliant conversation, 
should say he was miserable. Johnson. "Alas! 
it is all outside ; I may be cracking my joke, and 
cursing the sun. Sun how I hate thy beams T I 
knew not well what to think of this declaration ; 
whether to hold it as a genuine picture of his mind f 
or as the effect of his persuading himself contrary 
to fact, that the position which he had assumed as 
to human unhappiness, was true. We may apply 
to him a sentence in Mr. Greville s *' Maxims, 
Characters, and Reflections;" a book which is 
intitled to much more praise than it has received : 
" Aristarchus is charming : how full of know- 
ledge, of sense, of sentiment. You get him with 
difficulty to your supper ; and after having delighted 
every body and himself for a few hours, he is obliged 
to return home ; — he is finishing his treatise, to 
prove that unhappiness is the portion of man.'* 

On Sunday, June 1 3, our philosopher was calm 
at breakfast. There was something exceedingly 
pleasing in our leading a College life, without res- 

* AuREKOzEBE, Activ. Sa 1. 

t Yet there is no doubt that a man may appear very gay in 
company, who is sad at heart. His merriment is like the 
sound of drums smd trumpets m a battle, to drown the groans 
of the wounded and dying. 
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trainti and with superior elegance^ in consequence 
of our living in the Master's house, and having the 
company of ladies. Mrs. Kennicot related, in his 
presence, a lively saying of Dr. Johnson to Miss 
Hannah More, who had expressed a wonder 
that the poet who had written ** Paradise Lost,**' 
should write such poor Sonnets:— :" Milton, Ma- 
dam, was a genius that could cut a Colossus from 
a rock, but could not carve heads upon cherry- 
stones." 

We talked of the casuistical question, " Whe- 
ther it was allowable at any time to depart fro^m 
Tfnithr Johnson. "The general rule is, that 
Truth should never be violated, because it is of the 
utmost importance to the comfort of life that we 
should have ' a full security by mutual faith ; and 
occasional inconveniencies should be willingly 
suffered, that we may preserve it. There must, 
however, be some exceptions. If, for instance, a 
murderer should ask you which way a man is gone, 
you may tell him what is not true, because you are 
under a previous obligation not to betray a man to 
a murderer." Boswell. " Supposing the person 
who wrote Junius were asked whether he was the 
authour, might he deny it ?" Johnson. *' I don't 
know what to say to this. If you were sure that 
he wrote JuniuSj would you, if he denied it, think 
as well of him afterwards? Yet it may be urged, 
that what a man has no right to ask, you may re- 
fuse to communicate ; and there is no other effec- 
tual mode of preserving a secret, and an important 
secret, the discovery of which may be very hurtful 
to you, but a flat denial ; for if you are silent, or 
hesitate^ or evade, it will be held equivalent to a 
confession* But stay, Sir, here is another case. 
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Supposing the ^'auihour had told me confidentially 
that he had written JutHus^ and I was asked if he 
had, I should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as 
being under a previous promise, express or implied, 
to conceal it. Now what I ought to do for the 
authour, may I not do for myself? But I deny the 
lawfulness of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of 
alarming him. You have no business with conse- 
quences; you are to tell the truth. Besides, you 
are not sure what effect your telling him that he is 
in danger may have. It may bring his distemper 
to a crisis, and that may cure him.* Of all lying, 
I have the greatest abhorrence of this, because I 
believe it has been frequently practised on myself.'* 
I cannot help thinking that there is much weight 
in the opinion of those who have held, that truth, 
as an eternal and immutable principle, ought 
upon no account whatever, to be violated, from 
supposed previous or superiour obligations, of 
which every man being to judge for himself, there 
is great danger that we too often, from partial 
motives, persuade ourselves that they exist ; and 
probably whatever extraordinary instances may 
sometimes occur, where some evil may be pre- 
vented by violating this noble principle, it would 
be found that human happiness would, upon the 
whole, be more perfect, were Truth universally 
preserved ^ 

In the notes to the ** Dunciad," we find the fol- 
lowing verses, addressed to Pope :# 

" While malice. Pope, denies thy page 

" Its own celestial fire ; 
" While criticks, and while bards in rage^ 

** Admiring, won't admire : 

* The annnotator calls them *• amiable verses." 
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** While wayward pens thy worth assail, 

<< And envious tongues decry ; 
'* These times, though many a friend bewail, 
'^ These times bewail not I. 

^ But when the world's loud praise is thine, 

''And spleen no more shall blame : 
" When with thy Homer thou shalt shine 

" In one established fame ! 

" When none shall rail, and every lay 

*' Devote a wreath to thee; 
" That day (for come it will) that day 

" Shall I lament to see.** 

It is surely not a little remarkable, that they 
should appear without a name. Miss Seward, 
knowing Dr. Johnson's almost universal and mi- 
nute literary information, signified a desire that I 
should ask him who was the authour. He was 
prompt with his answer : — " Why, Sir, they were 
written by one Lewb, who was either under-master 
or an usher of Westminster-school, and published 
a Miscellany, \n which " Grongar Hill" first came 
out** Johnson praised them highly, and repeated 
them with a noble animation. In the twelfth line, 
instead of " one establish'd fame," he repeated " one 
unclouded flame," which he thought was the read- 
ing in former editions : but I believe was a flash of 
his own genius. It is much more poetical than the 
other. 

On Monday^ June 14, and Tuesday, 15, Dr. 
Johnson and 1 dined, on one of them, I forget 
which, with Mr. Mickle, translator of the ''Lusiad," 
at Wheatley, a very pretty country place a few 
miles from Oxford; and on the other, with Dn 
Wetherell, Master of University- College. From 
Dr. Wetherell's, he went to visit Mn Sackville 
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Parker, the bookseller ; and when he returned to 
us, gave the following account of his visit, saying, 
" I have been to see my old friend, Sack. Parker ; 
I find he has married his maid ; he has done right. 
She had lived with him many years in great confi- 
dence, and they had mingled minds ; I do not think 
he could have found any wife that would have 
made him so happy. The woman was very atten- 
tive and civil to me ; she pressed me to fix a day 
for dining with them, and to say what I liked, and 
she woul4 be sure to get it for me. Poor Sack ! 
He is very ill, indeed. We parted as never to 
meet again. It has quite broke me down." This 
pathetick narrative was strangely diversified with 
the grave and earnest defence of a man's having 
married his maid. I could not but feel it as in 
some degree ludicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15, while we 
sat at Dr. Adams's, we talked of a printed letter 
from the reverend Herbert Croft, to a young gen- 
tleman who had been his pupil, in which he ad- 
vised him to read to the end of whatever books he 
should begin to read. Johnson. " This is surely 
a strange advice ; you may as well resolve that 
whatever men you happen to get acquainted with, 
you are to keep to them for life. A book may be 
good for nothing; or there may be only one thing 
in it worth knowing; are we to read it all through? 
These voyages, (pointing to the three large volumes 
of * Voyages to the South Sea,' which were just 
come out) who will read them through ? A man 
had better work his way before the mast, than read 
them through ; they will be eaten by rats and mice, 
before they are read through. There can be little 
entertainment in such books; one set of Savages is 
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like another." Boswell. '*I do not think the 
people of Otaheit^ can be reckoned Savages." 
Johnson. ** Don't cant in defence of Savacres." 
BoswELL. " They have the art of navigation." — 
Johnson. *' A dog or a cat can swim." Boswell. 
" They carve very ingeniously." Johnson. '* A 
cat can scratch, and-a child with a nail can scratch." 
I perceived this was none of the mollia tempora 
fundi ; so desisted. 

Up6n his mentioning that when he came to Col- 
lege he wrote his first exercise twice over, but never 
did so afterwards ; Miss Adams. ** I suppose, Sk, 
you could not make them better?" Johnson. 
** Yes, Madam, to be sure, I could make them 
better. Thought is better than no thought." Miss 
Adams. " Do you think, Sir, you could make 
your Ramblers better?" Johnson. ** Certainly 
I could." BoswELL. " I'll lay a bet, Sir, you 
cannot." Johnson. ** But I will, Sir, if I choose* 
I shall make the best of them you shall pick out^ 
better." — Boswell. " But you may add to them. 
I will not allow of that." Johnson. '^ Nay, Sir, 
there are three ways of making them better; — 
putting out, — adding, — or correcting." 

During our visit at Oxford, the following con- 
versation passed between him and me on the sub- 
ject of my trying my fortune at the English bar* 
Having asked whether a very extensive acquaint- 
ance in London, which was very valuable, and of 
great advantage to a man at large, might not be 
prejudicial to a lawyer, by preventing him from 
giving sufficient attention to his business? — ^John- 
son. ** Sir, you will attend to business, as business 
lays hold of you. When not actually employed, 
you may dine at a Club every day, and sup with 
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one of the members every night ; and you may be 
as much at publick places as 6ne who has seen them 
all would wish to be. But you must take care to 
attend constantly in Westminster Hall; both to 
mind your business, as it is almost all learnt there, 
(for nobody reads now,) and to shew that you want 
to have business. And you must not be too often 
seen at publick places, that competitors may not 
have it to say, * He is always at the Playhouse or 
at Ranelagh, and never to be found at his cham- 
bers.' And, Sir, there must be a kind of solemnity 
in the manner of a professional man. 1 have no- 
thing particular to say to you on the subject. All 
this I should say to any one ; I should have said it 
to Lord Thurlow twenty years ago. 

The Profession may probably think this re- 
presentation of what is required in a Barrister who 
would hope for success, to be much too indulgent ; 
but certain it is, that as 

'^ The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame,"* 

some of the lawyers of this age who have risen high, 
have by no means thought it absolutely necessary 
to submit to that long and painful course of study 
which a Plowden, a Coke, and a Hale, considered 
as requisite. My respected friend, Mr. Langton, 
has shewn me, in the hand-writing of his grand* 
father, a curious account of a conversation which 
he had with Lord Chief Justice Hale, in which 
that great man tells him, " That for two years after 
he came to the inn of court, he studied sixteen 
hours a day ; however, (his Lordship added,) that 
by this intense application he almost brought him- 
self to his grave, though he were of a very strong 
constitution, and after reduced himself to eight 
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hours ; but that he would not advise any body to 
so much ; that he thought six hours a day, with 
attention and constancy, was sufficient ; that a man 
must use his body as he would use his horse, and 
bis stomach ; not tire him at once, but rise with 
an appetite." 

On Wednesday, June 19t Dr. Johnson and I re- 
turned to London; he was not well to-day, and 
said very little, employing himself chiefly in read- 
ing Euripides. He expressed some displeasure at 
me, for not observing sufficiently the various ob- 
jects upon the road. " If I had your eyes, Sir, 
(said he,) I should count the passengers." It was 
wonderful how accurate his observation of visual 
objects was, notwithstanding his imperfect eye- 
sight, owing to a habit of attention.— That he was 
much satisfied with the respect paid to him at Dr. 
Adams's is thus attested by himself: "I returned 
last night from Oxford, after a fortnight's abode 
with Dr. Adams, who treated me as well as I could 
expect or wish ; and he that contents a sick man, 
^K man whom it is impossible to please, has surely 
done his part well."* 

After bis return to London from this excursion, 
I saw him frequently, but have few memorandums ; 
I shall therefore here insert some particulars which 
I collected at various times. 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Der- . 
byshire, brother to the learned and ingenious Tho- 
mas Astle, Esq. was from his early years known to 
Dr. Johnson, who obligingly advised him as to his 
studies, and recommended to him the following 
books, of which a list, which he has been pleased 

• ' Letters to Mr8.Thrale; Vol 11. p. 37«. 
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to communicate, lies before me, in Johnson's own 
hand-writing : — Universal History (ancient.)-^ 
Rollins Ancient History. • — Puffendorf's In- 
troduction to History. — Vertot's History of 
Knights of Malta. — Vertofs Revolution of For- 
tugal. — Vertofs Revolution of Sweden.— Carte's 
History of England. — Present State of England. 
— Geographical Grammar. — Prideaux's Connec- 
tion.-^Nelson's Feasts and Fasts. — Duty of Man. 
— Gentleman's Religion. — Clarendon's History. 
— Watts' Improvement of the Mind. — Watts's Lo- 
gick. — Nature Displayed. — Lowth's English 
Grammar. — Blackwell on the Classicks. — Sher- 
lock's Sermons. — Burnet's Life of Hale. — Dupm's 
History of the Church. — Shuckford's Connections. 
— Law's Serious CalL^-^ WalUm's Complete Angler. 
— Sandy's Travels. — Sprat's History of the Royal 
Society. — England's Gazetteer. — Goldsmith's Ra- 
man History. — Some Commentaries on the Bible. 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a 
gentleman who had a son whom he imagined to 
have an extreme degree of timidity, resolved to send 
him to a public school, that he might acquire con- 
fidence; — " Sir, (said Johnson,) this is a prepos- 
terous expedient for removing his infirmity; such 
a disposition should be cultivated in the shade. 
Placing him at a publick school is forcing an owl 
upon day." 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was much 
frequented by low company; ** Rags, Sir, (said 
he,) will always make their appearance, where they 
have a right to do it." 

Of the same gentleman's mode of living, he said, 
" Sir, the servants, instead of doing what they are 
bid, stand round the table in idle clusters, gaping 
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Upon the guests; and seem as unfit to attend a 
company, as to steer a man of war." 

A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long, 
tedious account of his exerciang his criminal juris- 
diction, the result of which was his having sen- 
tenced four convicts to transportation. Johnson, 
in an a^Hiy of impatience to get rid of such a 
compatti<m, exclaimed, ** I heartily wish, Sir, that 
I were a fifth." 

Johnson was present when a tragedy was read^ 
in which there occurred this line: 

* Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free.' 

The company having admired it much, " I cannot 
agree with you (said Johnson:) It might as well 
be said, 

* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat." 

He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Cator, 
who was joined with him in Mr. Thrale's impor- 
tant trust, and thus describes him:* "There is 
much good' in his character, and much usefulness 
in his knowledge." He found a cordial solace at 
that gentleman's seat at Beckenham, in Kent, which 
is indeed one of the finest places at which I ever 
was a guest; and where I find more and more a 
hospitable welcome. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of 
any profession: but he was willing to allow a due 
share of merit to the various departments necesr 
sary in civilize^ life. In a splenetick sarcastical, 
or jocular frame of mind, however, he would some- 
times utter a pointed saying of that nature. One 

# " Letters to Mrs. Thrale,'' Vol. IL p. 284. 
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instance has been mentioned, where he gave a 
suddep satirical stroke to the character of an at- 
torney. The too indiscriminate admission to that 
employment, which requires both abilities and in- 
tegrity, has given rise to injurious reflections, which 
are totally inapplicable to many very respectable 
men who exercise it with reputation andshonour. 

Johnson having argued for some time with a 
peptiqaceous gentleman; his opponent, who had 
talked in a very puzzling manner, happened to say, 
** I don t understand you, Sir ;" upon which John- 
son observed, " Sir, I have found you an argu- 
ment; but I am not obliged to find you an under- 
standing.'* 

Talking to me of Harry Walpole, (as Horace, 
now Earl of Orford, was often called,) Johnson 
allowed that he got together a great many curious 
little things, and told them in an elegant manner. 
Mr. Walpole thought Johnson a more amiable 
character after reading his Letters to Mrs. Thrale: 
but never was one of the true admirers Of that great 
man. We may suppose a prejudice conceived, if 
he ever heard Johnson's account to Sir George 
Staunton, that when he made the speeches in par- 
liament for the Gentleman's Magazine, *^ he always 
took care to put Sir Robert Walpole in the wrong, 
and to say every thing he could against the elec- 
torate of Hanover." The celebrated .Heroick 
Epistle, in which Johnson is satyrically introduced, 
has been ascribed both to Mr. Walpole and Mr. 
. Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay's, when a 
gentleman expressed his opinion that there was 
more energy in that poem than could be expected 
from Mr. Walpole; Mn Warton, the late Laureat, 
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observed, *' It^ may have been written by Walpole, 
and buckram'd by Mason." 

He disa'pproved of Lord Hailes, for having mo- 
dernised the language of the ever-memorable John 
Hales of Eton, in an edition which his Lordship 
' published of that writer's works, *' An authour's 
language, Sir, (said he,) is a characteristical part 
of his composition, and is also characteristical of 
the age in which he writes. Besides, Sir, when 
the language is changed we are not sure that the 
sense is the same. No, Sir: I am sorry Lord 
Hailes has done this.'* 

Here it may be observed, that his frequent use 
of the expression, iVb, iSir, was not always to in- 
timate contradiction; for he would say so when he 
was about to enforce an affirmative proposition 
which had not been denied, as in the instance last 
mentioned. I used to consider it as a kind of flag 
of defiance : as if he had said, " Any ai'gument 
you may offer against this, is not just. No, Sir, 
it is not" It was like FalstafF's " I deny your 
Major." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took 
the altitude of a man's taste by his stories and his 
wit, and of his understanding by the remarks which 
he repeated; being always sure that he must be a 
weak man, who quotes common things with an 
emphasis as if they were oracles; — ^Johnson agreed 
with him ; and Sir Joshua having also observed 
that the real character of a man was found out by 
his amusements,— Johnson added, " Yes, Sir; no 
man is a hypocrite in his pleasures." 

I have mentioned Johnson's general aversion to 
a pun He once, however, endured one of mine* 

VOL. IV. z 
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When we were talking of a numerous company in 
which he had distinguished himself highly, I said, 
" Sir, you were a Cod surrounded by smelts. Is 
not this enough for you? at a time too wh^n you 
were not fishing for a cojnpliment?" He laughed 
at this with a complacent approbation. Old Mr. 
Sheridan observed, upon my mentioning it to him, 
" lie liked your compliment so well, he was will- 
ing to take it with pun sauce '^ For my own 
part I think no innocent species of wit or plea- 
santry should be suppressed : and tliat a good pun 
may be admitted among the smaller excellencies 
of lively conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large De Claris Oralo- 
rtbuSy he might have given us an admirable work. 
When the Duke of Bedford attacked the ministry 
as vehemently as he could, for having taken upon 
them to extend the time for the importation of 
corn, Lord Chatham, in his first speech in the 
House of Lords, boldly avowed himself to be an 
adviser of that measure. '* My colleagues, (said 
he,) as I was confined by indisposition, did me the 
signal honour of coming to the bed-side of a sick 
man, to ask his opinion. But, had they not thus 
condescended, I should have taken up my bed and 
walked^ in order to have delivered that opinion at 
the Council- Board." Mr. Langton, who was pre- 
sent, mentioned this to Johnson, who observed, 
" Now, Sir, we see that he took these words as he 
found them ; without considering, that though the 
expression in Scripture, take up thy bed and walk 
strictly suited the instance of the sick man restored 
to health and strength, who would of course be 
supposed to carry his bed with him, it could not 
^^ proper in the case of a man who was lying iii a 
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State of feebleness, and who certainly would not 
add ta the difficulty of moving at all, that of car- 
rying his bed." 

When I pointed out to him in the news-paper 
one of Mr. G rattan's animated and glowing 
speeches in favour of the freedom of Ireland, in 
which this expression occurred (I know not if ac- 
curately taken) : " We will persevere, till there is 
not one link of the English chain left to clank upon 
the rags of the meanest beggar in Ireland ;" — 
*' Nay, Sir, (said Johnson) don't you perceive that 
one link cannot clank P' 

Mrs, Thrale has published,^ as Johnson's a 
kind of parody or counterpart of a fine poetical 
passage in one of Mr, Burke's speeches on Ame- 
rican Taxation. It is vigorously but somewhat 
coarsely executed ; and I am inclined to suppose^ 
is not quite correctly exhibited. I hope he did 
not use the words " vile agents,'' for the Americans 
in the House of Parliament; and if he did so, in 
an extempore effusion, I wish the lady had not 
committed it to writing, 

Mr. Burke uniformly shewed Johnson the greatest 
respect; and when Mr. Townshend, now Lord 
Sydney, at a period when he was conspicuous in 
opposition, threw out some reflection in parlia- 
ment upon th^ grant of a pension to a man of 
such pplitical principles as Johnson; Mr. Burke, 
though then of the same party with Mr. Towns- 
hend, stood warmly forth in defence of his friend, 
to w:hom, he justly observed, the pension was 
granted solely on account of his • eminent literary 



• ** Anecdotes,'' p. 43. 
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merit. I am well assured, that Mr. Townshend's 
attack upon Johnson was the occasion of his 
** hitching in a rhyme ;" for, that in the original 
copy of Goldsmiths character of Mr. Burke, in 
his " Retaliation," another person's name stood 
in the couplet where Mr. Townshend is now in- 
troduced : 

^* Though fraught with all learning kept straining his 

throat, 
*' To persuade Tammy Townshend to lend him a vote.*' 

It may be worth remarking, among the minutiie 
of my collection, that Johnson was once drawn to 
serve in the militia, the Trained Bands of the Citv 
of London, and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the Museum 
in Fleet-street, was his Colonel. It may be be- 
lieved he did not serve in person; but the idea, 
with all its circumstances, is certainly laughable. 
He upon that occasion provided himself with a 
musquet, and with a sword and belt, which I have 
seen hanging in his closet. 

He was very constant to those whom he once 
employed, if they gave him no reason to be dis-. 
pleased. When somebody talked of bein§ imposed 
on in the purchase of tea and sugar, and such 
articles: " That will not be the case, (said he,) if 
you go to a stately shap as I always do. In such 
a shop it is not worth their while to take a petty 
advantage." 

An authour of most anxious and restless vanity 
being mentioned, " Sir, (said he,) there is not a 
young sapling upon Parnassus more severely blown 
about by every wind of criticism than th^.t poor 
fellow." 

The differencei he observed, between a well-bred 
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and an ill-bred man is this: One immediately at- 
tracts your liking, the other your aversion. You 
love the one till you find reason to hate him ; you 
hate the other till you find reason to love him," 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had firau- 
dulently made a purse for herself out of her hus- 
band's fortune. Feeling a proper compunction in 
her last moments, she confessed how much she 
had secreted ; but before she could tell whei e it 
was placed, she was seized with a convulsive fit 
and expired. Her husband said, he Was more 
hurt by her want of confidence in him, than by the 
loss of his money. " I told him, (said Johnson,) 
that he should console himself: for perhaps the 
money might be founds and he was surt that his 
wife was goncJ' 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of 
his having been in company with him on a former 
occasion. " I do not remember it, Sir." The 
physician still insisted; adding that he that day 
wore so fine a coat that it must have attracted his 
notice. " Sir, (said Johnson,) had you been dipt 
in Pactolus, I should not have noticed you." 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his 
own style; for when he had carelessly missed it, 
he would repeat the thought translated into it. 
Talking of the Comedy of the " Rehearsal," he 
said, " It has not wit enough to keep it sweet." 
This was easy;— -he therefore caught himself, and 
pronounced a more round sentence; ** It has not 
vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction." 

He censured a writer of entertaining Travels for 
assuming a feigned character, (saying, in his sense 
of the word,) " He carries out one lye; we know 
not how maiiy he brings back." At another time 
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talking of the same person, he observed, " Sir, 
your assent to a man whom you have never 
known to falsify, is a debt: but after you have 
known £i. man to falsify, your assent to him then b 
a favour." 

Though he had no taste for painting, he ad- 
mired much the manner in which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds treated of his art, in his " Discourses to 
the Royal Academy.'^ He observed one day of a 
passage in them, " I think I might as well have 
said this myself:'- -and once when Mr. Laugton 
was sitting by him, he read one of them very 
eagerly, and expressed himself thus : " Very well, 
Master Reynolds; very well, indeed. But it will 
not be understood." 

When I observed to him that Painting was so 
far inferiour to Poetry, that the story or even em- 
blem which it communicates must be previously 
known, and mentioned as a natural and laughable 
instance of this, that a little Miss on seeing a pic- 
. ture of Justice with the scales, had exclaimed to 
me, " See, there's a woman gelling sweetmeats;" 
he said, ** Painting, Sir, can illustrate, but cannot 
inform." 

No man was more ready to make ^n apology 
when he had censured unjustly, than Johnson. 
When a proof-sheet of one of his works was 
brought to him, he found fault with the mode in 
which a part of it was arranged, refused to read 
it, and in a passion desired that the compositor* 

* Compositor in the Printing-house means, the person who 
adjusts the types in the order in which they are to stand for 
printing; and arranges what is called ih.e form, from which 
an impression is taken. 
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might be sent to him. The compositor was Mr. 
Manning, a decent sensible man, who had com- 
posed about one half of his ** Dictionary," when 
in Mr. Strahan's printing-house; and a great part 
of his ** Lives of the Poets," when in that of Mr. 
Nichols; and who (in his seventy-seventh year) 
when in Mr. Baldwin's printing-house, composed 
a part of the first edition of this work concerning 
him. By producing the manuscript, he at once 
satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not to blame. 
Upon which Johnson candidly and earnestly said 
to him, " Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon; 
Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon, again and 
again." 

His generous humanity to the miserable was 
almost beyond example. The following instance 
is well attested ; Coming home late one night, he 
found a poor woman lyiftg in the street, so much 
exhausted that she could not walk; he took her 
upon his back, and carried her to his house, where 
he discovered that she was one of those wretched 
females who had fallen into the lowest state (j)f 
vice, poverty, and disease. Instead of harshly up- 
braiding her, he had her taken care of with all ten- 
derness for a long time, at a considerable expense, 
till she was restored to health, and endeavoured to 
put her into a virtuous way of living.* 

He thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord singularly 
happy in hitting on the signature of Papyrius 
Cursor J to his ingenious and. diverting cross read- 

♦ The circumstance therefore alluded to in Mr. Courtena/s 
<* Poetical Character" of him is strictly true. My informer 
was Mrs. Desmouslms, who lived many years in Dr. Johnson's 
house. 
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ings of the news-papers; it being a real name of 
an ancient Roman, and clearly expressive of tbe 
thing done in this lively conceit. 

He once in his life was known to have uttered 
what is called a bull: Sir Joshua Reynolds, when 
they were riding together in Devonshire, com- 
plained that he had a very bad horse, for that even 
when going down hill he moved slowly step by 
step. ^* Ay, (said Johnson,) and when he goes up 
hil), he stands still.'' 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in com- 
pany. He called once to a gentleman who offended 
him in that point, *' Don't attitudmiseJ' And 
when another gentleman thought he was giving 
additional force to what he uttered, by expres&ive 
movements of his hands, Johnson fairly seized 
them, and held them down. 

An authour of considerable eminence having en- 
grossed a good share of the conversation in the 
company of Johnson, and having said nothing but 
what was trifling and insignificant; Johnson, when 
he was gone, observed to us, ** It is wonderful 
what a difference there sometimes is between a 
man's powers of writing and of talking. #«*#** 
writes with great spirit, but is a poor talker ; had 
he held his tongue, we might have supposed him 
to have been restrained by modesty; but he has 
spoken a great deal to-day; and you have heard 
what stuff it was." 

A gentleman having said that a conge d'elire has 
not, perhaps, the force of a command, but may 
be considered only as a strong recommendation ;— 
*' Sir, (replied Johnson, who overheard him,) it is 
such a recommendation, as if I should throw you 
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out of a two pair of stairs window, and recommend 
you to fall soft."* 

Mr. Steevens, who passed many a social hour 
with him during their long acquaintance, which 
commenced when they both lived in the Temple, 
has preserved a good number of particulars con- 
cerning/him, most of which are to be found in the 
department of Apopthegms, &c. in the Collection 
of ^* Johnson's Works.*' But he has been pleased 
to favour me with the following, which are original : 

" One evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, 
a consultation of his friends was held at the house 
of Mr. Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton-build- 
ings, Chanceryrlane. Among others present were, 
Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnson, who differed in sen- 
timents concerning the tendency of some part of 
the defence the prisoner was to make. When the 
meeting was over, Mr. Steevens observed, that 
the question between him and His friend had been 
agitated with rather too much warmth. * It may 
be so, Sir. (replied the Doctor,) for Burke and I 
should have been of one opinion, if we had^had no 
audience.'V 

** Dr. Johnson onte assumed a character in 
which perhaps even Mr. Boswell never saw him» 
His curiosity having been excited by the praises 
bestowed on the celebrated Torae's fireworks at 
Mary-bone Gardens, he desired Mr. Steevens to 
accompany him thither. The evening bad proved 
showery ; and soon after the few people present 
were assembled, publick notice was given, that the 

# This has been printed in other publications, " fall to the 
ground.** But Johnson himself gave me the true expression 
which he had used as above ; meaning ttat the recommen- 
dation left as little choice in the one case as the other. 
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conductors to the wheejs, suns, stars, &c. were so 
thoroughly water-soaked, that it was impossible 
any part of the exhibition should be made. * This 
is a mere excuse, (says the Doctor,) to save their 
crackers for a more profitable company. Let us 
both hold up our sticks, and threaten to break those 
coloured lamps that surround the Orchestra, and 
we shall soon have our wishes gratified. The core 
of the fire-works cannot be injured; let the different 
pieces be touched in their respective centers, and 
they will do their offices as well as ever.' — Some 
young men overheard him, immediately began the 
violence he had recommended, and an attempt 
was speedily made to fire some of the wheels, 
which appeared to have received the smallest da- 
mage; but to little purpose were they lighted, for 
most of them completely failed. — The authour of 
* The Rambler,' however, may be considered on 
this occasion, as the ringleader of a successful riot, 
though not as a skilful pyrotechnist." 

" It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, so far 
as fashion was concerned, was careless of his ap- 
pearance in publick. But this is not altogether 
true, as the following slight instance may show : — 
Goldsmith's last Comedy was to be represented 
during some court-mourning; and Mr. Steevens 
appointed to call on Dr. Johnson, and carry him 
to the tavern where he was to dine with others of 
the Poet's friends* The Doctor was ready dressed, 
but in coloured cloaths; yet being told that he 
would find every one else in black, received the 
intelligence with a profusion of thanks, hastened 
to change his attire, all the while repeating his 
gratitude for the information that had saved him 
from an appearance so improper in the front row 
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of a front box. * I would not (added he,) for ten 
pounds, have seemed so retrograde to any general 
observance." 

" He would sometimes found his dislikes on 
very slender circumstances. Happening one day 
to mention Mr. Flexman, a Dissenting Minister, 
with some compliment to his exact memory in 
chronological matters ; the Doctor replied, * Let 
me hear no more of him. Sir. That is the fellow 
who made the Index to my Ramblers, and set 
down the name of Milton thus : — Milton, Mr. 
John.'' 

Mr. Steevens adds this testimony: **Itisun- ,/ 
fortunate, however, for Johnson, that js particu- >/ // 
larities and frailties can be more distinctly traced ^^ ' 
than his good and amiable exertions. Could the 
many bounties he studiously concealed, the many 
acts of humanity he performed in private, be dis- 
played with equal circumstantiality, his defects 
would be so far lost in the blaze of his virtues, that 
the latter only would be regarded." 

Though from my very high admiration of John- 
son, I have wondered that he was not courted by 
all the great and all the eminent persons of his 
time, it ought fairly to be considered, that no man 
of humble birth who lived entirely by literature, in 
short, no authour by profession, ever rose in this 
country into that personal notice which be did. In 
the course of this work a numerous variety of names 
has been mentioned, to which many might be 
added. I cannot omit Lord and Lady Lucan, at ' 
whose house he often enjoyed all that an elegant 
table and the best company can contribute to hap- 
piness ; he found hospitality united with extraor- 
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dinary accomplishmentSi and embellished \nth 
charms of which no man could be insensible. 

On Tuesday, June 23, I dined with him at T he 
Literary Club, the last time of his being in 
that respectable society. The other members pre- 
sent were the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Elliot, 
Lord Palmerston, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. 
He looked ill ; but had such a manly fortitude, 
that he did not trouble the company with melan- 
choly complaints^ They all shewed evident marks 
of kind concern about him, with which he was 
much pleased, and he exerted himself to be as 
entertaining as his indisposition allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so esti- 
mable a life, as long as human means might be 
supposed to have influence, made them plan for 
him a retreat from the severity of a British winter, 
to the mild climate of Italy. This scheme was at 
last brought to a serious resolution at General 
Paoli's, where I had often talked of it. One 
essential matter, however, I understood was ne- 
cessary to be previously settled, which was ob- 
taining such an addition to his income, as would 
be sufficient to enable him to defray the expense 
in a manner becoming the first literary character 
of a great nation, and, independent of all his other 
merits, the Authour of The Dictionary of the 
English Language. The person to whom I 
above all others thought I should apply to nego- 
ciate this business, was the Lord Chancellor, be- 
cause 1 knew that he highly valued Johnson, and 
that Johnson highly valued his Lordship ; so that 
it was no degradation of my illustrious friend to 
solicit for him the favour of such a man. I have 
mentioned what Johnson said of him to me when 
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he was at the bar ; and after his Lordship was ad- 
vanced to the seals, he said of hira, ** I, would pre- 
pare myself for no man in England but Lord 
Thurlow. When I am to meet with him, I should 
wish to know a day before. How he would have 
prepared himself, I cannot conjecture. Would he 
have selected certain topicks, and considered them 
in every view, so as to be in readiness to argue 
them at all points? atid what may we suppose 
those topicks to have been ? I once started the 
curious inquiry to the greet man who was the sub- 
ject of this compliment : he smiled, but did not 
pursue it. . 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
perfectly coincided in opiniqn with me ; and I 
therefore, though personally very little known to 
his Lordship, wrote to him,* stating the case, and 
requesting his good offices for Dr. Johnson. I 
mentioned that I was obliged to set out for Scot- 
land early in the following week, so that if his 
Lordship should have any commands for me as to 
this pious negociation, he would be pleased to send 
them before that time ; otherwise Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds would give all attention to it. 

This application was made not only.without any 
suggestion on the part of Johnson himself, but was 
utterly unknown to him, nor had he the smallest 
suspicion of it. Any insinuations, therefore, which 
since his death have been thrown out, as if he had 
stooped to ask what was superfluous, are without 

* It is strange that Sir John Hawkins should have related 
that the application was made by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when 
he could so easily have been informed of the truth by inquiring 
of Sir Joshua. Sir John's carelessness to ascertain fieicts is 
very remarkable. 
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any foundation. But, had he asked it, it would 
not have been superfluous ; for though the money 
he had saved proved to be more than his friends 
imagined, or than I believe he himself, in his care- 
lessness concerning worldly matters, knew it to be, 
had he travelled upon the Continent, an augmen- 
tation of his income would by no means have been 
unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23, I visited him in the 
morning, after having been present at the shocking 
si^t of fifteen men executed before Newgate. I 
said to him, I was sure that human life was not 
machinery, that is to say, a chain of fatality 
planned and directed by the Supreme Being, as it 
had in it so much wickedness and misery, so many 
instances of both, as that by which my mind was 
DOW clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than it is 
in these respects, though less noble, as not being 
a system of moral government. He agreed with 
me now, as he always did, upon the great question 
of the liberty of the human will, which has been 
in all ages perplexed with so much sophistry, "But, 
Sir, as to the doctrine of Necessity, no man be- 
lieves it If a man should give me arguments that 
I do not see, though I could not answer them, 
should I believe that I do not see ?" It will be 
observed, that Johnson at all times made the just 
distinction between doctrines contrary to reason, 
and doctrines abov^ reason. 

Talking of the religious discipline proper for un- 
happy convicts, he said, " Sir, one of our regular 
clergy will probably not impress their minds suffi- 
ciently ; they should be attended by a methodist 
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preacher ;* or a Popish priest.'* Let me however 
observe, in justice to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, 
who has been Ordinary of Newgate for no less 
than eighteen years, in the course of which he has 
attended many hundreds of wretched criminals, 
that his earnest and humane exhortations have 
been very' effectual. His extraordinary' diligence 
. is highly praise- worthy, and merits a distinguished 
reward.f 

On Thursday, June 24, I dined with him at 
Mr. Dilly's, where were the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) 
Knox, master of Tunbridge-school, Mr. Smith, 
Vicar of Sou thill, Dr. Beattie^ Mr. Pinkerton, 
authour of various literary performances, and the 
Rev. Dr. Mayo. At my desire old. Mr. Sheridan 
was invited, as I was earnest to have Johnson and 
him brought together again by chance, that a re- 
conciliation might be effected. Mr. Sheridan hap- 
pened to come ^arly, and having learnt that Dr. 
Johnson was to be there, went away ; so I found, 
with sincere regret, that my friendly intentions 
were hopeless. I recollect nothing that passed 
tliis day, except Johnson s quickness, who, when 
Dr. Beattie observed, as something remarkable 
which had happened to him, that he had chanced 
to see both No. 1, and No. 1000, of the hackney- 
coaches, the first and the last; **Why, Sir, (sakl 
Johnson,) there is an equal chance for one's seeing 

# A friend of mine happened to be passing by ^ field con- 
gregation in the environs of London, when a Methodist 
preacher quoted this passage with triumph. 

■f I trust that The City of London, now happily in 
unison with The Court, will have the justice and generosity 
to obtain preferment for this Reverend Gentleman, now a 
worthy old servant of that magnificent Corporation. 
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those two numbers as any other two." He was 
clearly right ; yet the seeing of the two extremes, 
each of which is in sdme degree more conspicuous 
than the rest, could not but strike one in a stronger 
manner than the sight of any other two numbers. — 
Though I have neglected to preserve his conver- 
sation, it was perhaps at thi's interview that Dr. 
Knox formed the notion of it which he has ex- 
hibited in his ** Winter Evenings.** 

On Friday, June 25, I dined with him at Ge- 
neral Paoli's, where, he says in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale, " I love to dine.** There was a va- 
riety of dishes much to his taste, of all which he 
seemed to me to eat so much, that I was afraid he 
might be hurt by it ; and I whispered to the Ge- 
neral my fear, and begged he might not press him. 
* Alas ! (said the General,) see how very ill he 
looks ; he can live but a very short time. Would 
you refuse any slight gratifications to a man under 
sentence of death? There is a humane custom in 
Italy, by which persons in that melancholy situa- 
tion are indulged with having whatever they like 
best to eat and drink, even with expensive deli- 



, cacies." 



I shewed him some" verses on Litchfield by Miss 
Seward, which I had that day received from her, 
and had the pleasure to hear him approve of them. 
He confirmed to me the truth of a high compliment 
which I had been told he had paid to that lady, 
when she mentioned to him " The Colombiade,'* 
an epick poem, by Madame du Boccage :— " Ma- 
dam, there is not any thing equal to your descrip- 
tion of the sea round the Nortfi Pole, in your Ode 
on the death of Captain Cooke." 

On Sunday, June 27, 1 found him rather better. 
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I mentioned to him a young man who was going to 
Jamaica with his wife and children, in expectation 
of being provided for by two of her brothers settled 
in that island, one a clergyman, and the other a 
physician. Johnson. " It is a wild scheme. Sir, 
unless he has a positive and deliberate invitation. 
There was a poor girl, who used to come about 
me, who had a cousin in Barbadoes, that, in a 
letter to her, expressed a wish she should come to 
that Island, and expatiated on the comforts and 
happiness of her situation. The poor girl went 
out: her cousin was much surprized, and asked 
her how she could think of coming. * Because, 
(said she,) you invited me.' * Not I,' answered the 
cousin. The letter was then produced. * I see it 
is true, (said he,) that I did invite you : but I did 
not think you would come.' They lodged her in 
an out-house, where she passed her time miserably ; 
and as soon as she had an opportunity she returned 
to England. Always tell this, when you hear of 
people going abroad to relations, upon a notion of 
being well received. In the case which you men- 
tion, it is probable the clergyman spends all he 
gets, and the physician does not know hoy^ much 
he is to get." 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
with General Paoli, Lord Eliot, (formerly Mr. 
Eliot, of Port Eliot,) Dr. Beattie, and some other 
company. Talking of Lord Chesterfield ; — John- 
son. " His manner was exquisitely elegant, and he 
had more knowledge than I expected." Bos well. 
" Did you find, Sir, his conversation to be of a su- 
periour style." Johnson. ^' Sir, in the conversa- 
tion which I had with him I had the best right to 

VOL. IV. A a 
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superiority, for it was upon philology and litera- 
ture." Lord Eliot, who had travelled at the same 
time with ^Ir. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield's natural 
son, justly observed, that it was strange that a man 
who shewed he had so much affection for his son 
as Lord Chesterfield did, by writing so many long 
and anxious letters to him, almost all of them when 
he was Secretary of State, which certainly was a 
proof of great goodness of disposition, should en- 
deavour to make his son a rascal. His Lordship 
told us, that Foote had intended to bring on the 
stage a father who had thus tutored his son, and to 
shew the son an honest man to every one else, but 
practicing his father's maxims upon him, and cheat- 
ing him. Johnson. "I am much pleased with 
this design ; but I think there was no occasion to 
make the son honest at all. No ; he should be a 
consummate rogue : the contrast between honesty 
and knavery would be the stronger. It should be 
•contrived so that the father should be the only suf- 
ferer by the son's villainy, and thus there would be 
poetical justice. 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. 
*'Iknow (said he,) Harte was ^ your Lordship's 
tutor, and he was also tutor to the Peterborough 
family. Pray, my Lord, do you recollect any 
particulars that he told you of Lord Peterborough? 
He is a favourite of mine, and is not enough known; 
his character has been only ventilated in party 
pamphlets." Lord Eliot said, if Dr. Johnson would 
be so good as to ask him any questions, he would 
tell what he could recollect. Accordingly some 
things were mentioned. "But, (said his Lord- 
ship,) the best account of Lord Peterborough that 
I have happened to meet with, is in ' Captain Carle- 
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ton's Memoirs.' Carleton was descended of an an- 
cestor who had distinguished himself at the siege 
of Derry. He was an officer ; and, what was rare 
at that time, had some knowledge of engineering." 
Johnson said, he had never heard of the book. 
Lord Eliot had it at Port Eliot ; but, after a good 
deal of inquiry, procured a copy in London, and 
sent it to Johnson, who told Sir Joshua Reynolds 
that he was going to bed when it came, but was so 
much pleased with it, that he sat up till he had 
read it through, and found in it such an air of truth, 
that he could not doubt of its authenticity ; adding, 
with a smile, (in allusion to Lord Eliot's having 
recently been raised to the peerage,) I did not tliink 
a young Lord could have mentioned to me a book 
in the English history that was not known to me." 

An addition to our company came after we went 
up to the drawing-room ; Dr. Johnson seemed to 
rise in spirits as his audience increased. He said, 
" He wished Lord Orford's pictures, and Sir Ash- 
ton Lever's Museum, might be purchased by the 
publick, because both the money, and the pictures, 
and the curiosities would remain in the country ; 
whereas if they were sold into another kingdom, 
the nation would indeed get some money, but wbuld 
lose the pictures and curiosities, which it would be 
desirable we should have, for improvement in taste 
and natural history. The only question was, as 
the nation was much in want of money, whether it 
would not be better to take a large price from a 
foreign State?" 

He entered upon a curious discussion of the dif- 
ference between intuition and sagacity ; one being 
immediate in its effect, the other requiring a cir- 
Aa 2 
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cuitous process ; one he observed was the eyt of the 
mind, the other the nose of the mind. 

A young gentleman present took up the argu- 
ment against him, and maintained that no man ever 
thinks of the nose of the mindj not adverting that 
though that figurative sense seems strange to us, as 
very unusual, it is truly not more force4 than 
Hamlet's " In my mind's eye, Horatio." He per- 
sisted much too long, and appeared to Johnson as 
puttihg himself forward as his antagonist with too 
much presumption : upon which he called to him 
in a loud tone, " What is it you are contending for, 
if you be contending?" — And afterwards imagining 
that the gentleman retorted upon him .with a kind 
of smart drollery, he ^aid *' Mr. ♦♦***, it does not 
become you to talk so to me. Besides, ridicule is 
not your talent; you have /Aere neither intuition 
nor sagacity." — The gentleman protested [that he 
had intended no improper freedom, but had the 
greatest respect for Dr. Johnson. After a short 
pause, during which we were somewhat uneasy. — 
Johnson. ''Give me your hand, Sir. You were 
too tedious, and I was -too short." Mr. •*♦••, 
" Sir, I am honoured by your attention in any way." 
Johnson. "Come, Sir, let's have no more of it. 
We oflfended one another by our contention ; let 
us not offend the company by our compliments." 

He now said, " He wished much to go to Italy, 
and that he dreaded passing the winter in England.' 
I said nothing ;' but enjoyed a secret satisfaction in 
thinking that I had taken the most effectual mea- 
sures to make such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to re- 
ceive from the Lord Chancellor the following 
letter ; 
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'TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" SIR, 

" I SHOULD have answered your letter imme- 
diately ; if, (being much engaged when I received 
it) I had not put it in' my pocket, and forgot to 
open it till this morning. 

" I am much obliged to you for the suggestion ; 
and I will adopt and press it as far as T can. The 
best argument, I am sure, and I hope it is not 
likely to fail, is Dr. Johnson's merit. — But it will 
be necessary, if I should be so unfortunate as to 
miss seeing you, to converse with Sir Joshua on 
the sum it will be proper to ask, — in short, upon 
the means of setting him out. It would be a re- 
flection on us all, if such a man should perish for 
want of the means to take care of his health. 

" Yours, &c. 

" Thurlow." 

This letter gave me a very high satisfaction ; I 
next day went and shewed it to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who was exceedingly pleased with it. He 
thought that I should now communicate the nego- 
ciation to Dr. Johnson, who might afterwards com- 
plain if the attention with which he had been ho 
noured should be too long concealed from him. I » 

intended to set out for Scotland next morning ; but 
Sir Joshua cordially insisted that I should stay 
another day, that Johnson and I might dine with 
him, that we three might talk of his Italian Tour, 
and, as Sir Joshua expressed himself, " have it all 
out." I hastened to Johnson, and was told by him 
that he was rather better to day. Boswell. ** I 
am very anxious about you. Sir, and particularly " 
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that you should go to Italy for the Winter, which I 
believe is your own wish/' Johnson. " It is, Sir." 
BoswELL, ** You have no objection, I presume, 
but the rfioney it would require." Johnson. 
" Why, no, Sir." — Upon which I gave him a par- 
ticular account of what had been done* and read to 
him the Lord Chancellor's letter. — He listened 
with much attention; then warmly said, "This is, 
taking prodigious pains about a man." — '^ O, Sir, 
(said I, with most sincere affection,) your friends 
would do every thing for you.'' He paused, — ^grew 
more and more agitated, — till tears started into his 
eyes, and he exclaimed with fervent emotion, " God 
bless you all." I was so affected that I also shed 
tears.— After a short silence, he renewed and ex- 
tended his grateful benediction, ** God bless you 
all, for Jesus Christ s sake." We both remained 
for some time unable to speak. — He rose suddenly 
and quitted the room, quite melted in tenderness. 
He staid but a short time, till he had recovered his 
firmness, soon after he returned I left him, having 
first engaged him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds s 
next day. — I never was again under that roof which 
I had so much reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confiden- 
tial dinner with 5ir Joshua Reynolds took place, 
no other company being present. Had I known 
that this was the last time that I should enjoy, in 
this world, the conversation of a friend whom I 
so much respected, and from whom I derived so 
much instruction and entertainment, I should have 
been deeply affected. When I now look back to 
it, I am vexed that a single word should have been 
forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our 
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expectations, that we expatiated with confidence 
on thq liberal provision which we were sure would 
be made for him, conjecturing whether munifi- 
cence would be displayed in one large donation, 
or in an ample increase of his pension. He him- 
self catch^d so much of our enthusiasm, as to allow 
himself to suppose it not impossible that our hopes 
might in one way or other be realised, fie said 
that he would rather have his pension doubled 
tlian a grant of a thousand pounds; " For, (said 
he,) though probably I may not live to receive as 
much as a thousand pounds, a man would have 
the consciousness that he should pass the remainder 
of his life in splendour, hpw long soever it might 
be." Considering what a moderate proportion an 
income of six hundred pounds a year bears to in- 
numerable fortunes in this country, it is worthy 
of remark, that a man so truly great should think 
it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of 

friendship, he told us, that Dr. Brocklesby had 

upon this occasion offered him a hundred a-year 

, for his life. A greatful tear started into his eye, 

as he spoke this in a faultering tone. 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his ima- 
gination with agreeable prospects of happiness in 
Italy. " Nay, (said he,) I must not expect much 
of that; when a man goes to Italy merely to feel 
how he breathes the air, he can enjoy very little." 
Our conversation turned upon living in the coun- 
try, which Johnson, whose melancholy mind re- 
quired the dissipation of quick successive variety, 
had habituated himself to consider as a mental im- 
prisonment. " Yet, Sir, (said I,) there are many 
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people who are content to live in the country," 
Johnson, ^* Sir, it is in the intellectual world as 
in the physical world : we are told by natural phi- 
losophers that a body is at rest in the place that is 
fit for it; they who are content to live in the coun- 
try, ^xejit for the country/' 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a 
refinement of taste was a disadvantage, as they 
who have attained to it must be seldomer pleased 
than those who have no nice discrimination, and 
are therefore satisfied with every thing that comes 
in their way. Johnson. " Nay, Sir; that is a 
paltry notion. Endeavour to be as perfect as yoa 
can in every respect/' 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
coach, to the entry of. Bolt-court. He asked uie 
whether I would not go with him to his house; I 
declined it;, fiom an apprehension that my spirits 
would sink. We bade adieu to each other affec- 
tionately vsx the carriage. When he had got down 
upon the foot-pavement, he called out, " Fare 
you well;" and without looking back, sprung away 
with a kind of pathetick briskness, if I may use 
that expression, which seemed to indicate a strug- 
gle to conceal uneasiness, and impressed with a 
foreboding of our long, long separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the 
chance of talking over my negociation with the 
Lord Chancellor; but the multiplicity of his Lord- 
ship's important engagements did not allow of it: 
so I left the management of the business in the 
hands of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the mor- 
tification of being informed by Mrs. Thrale, that^ 
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" what §he supposed he never believed/'* was 
true; namely, that she was actually going to marry 
Signor Piozzi, an Italian musick-master. He en- 
deavoured to prevent it; but in vain. If she would 
publish the whole of the correspondence that passed 
between Dr. Johnson and her on the subject, we 
should have a full view of his real sentiments. As 
it is, our judgment must be biassed by that charac- 
teristic specimen which Sir John Hawkins has 
given us: " Poor Thrale, I thought that either her 
virtue or her vice would have restrained her froui 
such a marriage. She is now become a subject 
for her enemies to exult over; and for her friends, 
if she has any left, to forget, or pity t 

It must be admitted tliat Johnson derived a con- 
siderable portion of happiness from the comforts 
and elegancies which he enjoyed in Mr. Thrale's 
family: but Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indebted 
for these to her husband alone, who certainly re- 
spected him sincerely. Her words are, " Venera- 
tion for his virtuCy reverence for his talents^ de- 
light in his conversation^ and habitual endurance of 
a yoke my husband first put upon me, and of which 
he contentedly bore his share for sixteen or seven- 
teen years, made me go on so long with Mr. John- 
son ; but the perpetual confinement I will own to 
have been terrifying in the first years of our friend- 
shipy and irksome in the last; nor could I pretend 
to support it without help^ when my coadjutor was 
no more.'' Alas! how different is this from the 
declarations which I have heard Mrs. Thrale make 
in his life-time, without a single murmur against 
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any peculiaritiesi or against any one circumstance 
which attended their intimacy. 

As a sincere friend of the great man, whose 
Life I am writing, I think it necessary to guard 
my readers against the mistaken notion of .Dr, 
Johnson's character, which this lady's " Anec- 
dotes" of him suggest; for from the very nature 
and form of her book, *' it lends deception lighter 
wings to fly." 

" Let it be remembered, (says an eminent cri- 
tick,*) that she has comprised in a small volume 
all that she could recollect of Dr. Johnson in 
twenty years f during which period, doubtless, some 
severe things were said by him ; and they who read 
the book in two hourSy naturally enough suppose 
that his whole conversation was of this complexion. 
But the fact is, I have been often in his company, 
and never once heard him say a severe thing to any 
one; and many others can attest the same. When 
he did say a severe thing, it was generally extorted 
by ignorance pretending to knowledge, or by ex- 
treme vanity or affectation. 

** Two instances of inaccuracy, (adds he,) are 
peculiarly worthy of notice: 

** It is said, * That natural roughness of his 
manner so often mentioned^ wouid, notwithstanding 
the regularity of his notions^ burst through them 
all from time to time; and he once bade a very 
celebrated lady, who praised him with too much 
zeal perhaps, or perhaps too strong an emphasis, 
(which always offended him,) consider what her 
flattery was worth, before she choaked him with it.' 

*' Now let the genuine anecdote be contrasted 

«* Who has been pleased to fumish me with his remarks. 
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with this. — ^The person thus represented as being 
harshly treated, though a very celebrated lady, was 
tken just come to London from an obscure situa- 
tion in the country. At Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
one evening, she met Dr. Johnson. She very soon 
began to pay her court to him in the most fulsome 
strain. * Spare me, I beseech you, dear Madam,' 
was his reply. ' She still laid it on. * Pray, Ma- 
dam, let us have no more of this;' he rejoined. 
Not paying any attention to these warnings, she 
continued still her eulogy. At length, provoked 
by this indelicate and vain obtrusion of compli- 
ment, he exclaimed, ' Dearest lady, consider with 
yourself what your flattery is worth, before you 
bestow it so freely.' 

" How different does this story appear, when ac- 
companied with all these circumstances which 
really belong to it, but which Mrs. Thrale either 
did not know, or has suppressed. 

" She says, in another place, ^ One gentleman 
however^ who dined at a nobleman's house in his 
company^ and that of Mr. Thrale, to whom I was 
obliged for the anecdote^ was willing to enter the 
* lists in defence of King William's character ; 
and having opposed and contradicted Johnson two 
or three times, petulently enough^ the master of the 
house began to feel uneasy, and expect disagreeable 
consequences ; to avoid which he said, loud enough 
for the Doctor to hear, — Our friend here has no 
meaning now in all this, except just to relate at 
club to-morrow how he teazed Johnson at dinner to 
day ; this is all to do himself honour. — No, upon 
my word, (replied tf^ other,) I see no honour in 
it, whatever you may do. — Well, Sit, (retumedMr. 
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Johnson, sternly,) if you do not see the honour , 
I am mre I feel the disgrace'^ * 

*^Tbis is all sophisticated, Mr. Thrale was not 
in the company, though he might haVe related the 
story to Mrs. Thrale. A friend, from whom I had 
the story, was present ; and it was not at the house 
of a nobleman. On the observation being made 
Jby the master of the house on a gentleman's con- 
tradicting Johnson, that he had talked for the 
honour, &c. the gentleman muttered in alow voice, 
* I see no honour in it ;' and Dr. Johnson said 
nothing : so all the rest, (though bien trouvee) is 
mere garnish." 

I have had occasion several times, in the course 
of this work, to point out the incorrectness of 
Mrs. Thrale, as to particulars which consisted with 
my own knowledge. But indeed she has, in flip- 
pant terms enough, expressed her disapprobation 
of that anxious desire of authenticity which prompts 
a person who is to record conversations, to write 
them down at the moment. Unquestionably, if 
they are recorded at all, the sooner it is done 
the better. This lady herself says, '^ To recollect^ 
however, and to repeat the sayings of Dr. Johnson, 
is almost all that can be done by the writers of his 
Life; as his life, at least since my acquaintance^ 
with him, consisted in little else than talking, when he 
was not employed in some serious piece of work.'' 
She boasts of her having kept a common-place 
book ; and we find she noted, at one time or other, 
in a very lively manner, specimens of the conver- 
sation of Dr. Johnson, and of those who talked 
with him ; but had she done it recently, they pro- 
bably would have been less erroneous; and we 
should have been relieved from these disagreeable 
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doubts of their authenticity, with which we must 
now peruse them. 

She says of him, " He was the most charitable 
of mortals, without being what we call an active 
friend. Admirable at giving counsel ; no man saw 
his way so clearly ; but he would not stir a finger^br 
the assistance of those to whom^he was willing enough 
fo give advice " And again on the same page, '^ If 
you wanted a slight favour, ^om must apply to people 
of other dispositions ; /or not a step would Johnson 
move to obtain a man a vote in a society, to repay 
a compliment which might be useful or pleasing, to 
write a letter of request, f^c. cr to obtain a hun- 
dred pounds a year more for a friend who perhaps 
had already two or three. No force could urge him 
to diligence, no importunity could conquer his re^ 
solution to stand stilL ^ 

It is amazing that one who had such opportu- 
nities of knpwing Dr. Johnson, should appear so 
^ little acquainted with his real character. I am 
sorry this lady, does not advert, that she herself 
contradicts the assertion of his being obstinately de- 
fective in the petiies morales, in the little endearing 
charities of social life, in confemng smaller fa- 
vours ; for she says, *' Dr. Johnson was liberal 
enough in granting literary assistance to others, I 
think ; and innumerable are the Prefaces, Sermons^ 
Lectures, and Dedications which he used to make 
for people who begged of him '^ I am certain that 
a more active friend has rarely been found in any 
age. This work, which I fondly hope will rescue 
his memory from obloquy, contains a thousand in- 
stances of his benevolent exertions in almost every 
way that can be conceived ; and particularly in 
employing his pen with a generous readiness for 
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those to whom its aid could be useful. Indeed his 
obliging activity in doing little offices of kindness, 
both by letters and personal application, was one 
of the most remarkable features in his character ; 
and for the truth of this I can appeal to a number 
of his respectable friends: Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Windham, Mr. Malone, the Bishop of Dromore, 
Sir William Scott, Sir Robert Chambers. — And 
can Mrs. Thrale forget the advertisements which 
he wrote for her husband at the time of his elec- 
tion contest ; the epitaphs on him and her mother; 
the playful and even trifling verses, for the amuse- 
ment of her and her daughters ; his corresponding 
with her children, and entering into their minute con- 
cerns, which shews him in the most amiable light? 
She relates, that Mr. Ch — Im — ley unexpectedly 
rode up to Mr. Thrale's carriage, in which Mr. 
Thrale and she, and Dr. Johnson were travelling ; 
that he paid them all his proper compliments, but 
observing that Dr. Johnson, who was reading, did 
not see him, " tapt him gently on the shoulder. 
^ 'Tis Mr. Ch— Im — ^ley ;' says my husband^ * Wclk 
Sir — and what if it is Mr. Ch — ^Im — ley;' says 
the other J sternly ^ just lifting his eyes a moment 
from his bookf and returning to it again with re- 
newed avidity.'' This surely conveys a notion of 
Johnson, as if he had been grossly rude to Mr. 
Cholmondeley,* a gentleman whom he always 
loved and esteemed. If, therefore, there was an 
absolute necessity for mentioning the story at all, 

* George James Cholmondeley, Esq. grandson of George, 
third Earl of Cholmondeley,. and one of the Commissioners of 
Excise, a gentleman respected for his abilities atid ekganceof 
manners. 
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it might have been thought that her tenderness for 
Dr. Johnson s character would have disposed her to 
state any thing that could soften it. Why then is 
there a total silence as to what Mr. Cholmondeley 
told her? — that Johnson, who had known him 
from his earliest years, having been made sensible 
of what had doubtless a strange appearance, took 
occasion, when he afterwards met bim, to make a 
very courteous and kind apology. There is ano- 
ther little circumstance which I cannot but remark. 
Her book was published in 1785, she had then in 
her possession a letter from Dr. Johnson, dated in 
1777, which begins thus ; " Cholmondeley's story 
shocks me, if it be true, which I can hardly think, 
for I am utterly unconscious of it ; I am very sorry, 
and very much ashamed." Why then publish the 
anecdote ? Or if she did, why not add the circum- 
stances, with which she was well acquainted ! 

In his social intercourse' she thus describes him : 
" Ever musing till he was called out to conversey and 
conversing till the fatigue of his friends^ or the 
promptitude of his own temper to take offence^ con- 
signed him back again to silent meditation.^' Yet, 
in the same book, she tells us, " HewaSj however, 
seldom inclined to be silent^ when any moral or 
literary question was started; and it was on such 
occasions thaty like the Sage in * Rasselas,' hespoke^ 
and attentio?i watched his lips; he reasoned, and 
conviction closed his periods.'' — His conversation, 
indeed, was so far from ever fatiguing his friends, 
that they regretted when it was interrupted or 
ceased, and could exclaim in Milton's language, 

' ** With thee conversing, I forget all time." 

I certainly, then, do not claim too much in be* 
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half of my illustrious friend in saying, that however 
smart and entertaining Mrs. Thrale's "Anecdotes" 
are, they must not be held as good evidence against 
him ; for wherever an instance of harshness and 
severity is told, I beg leave to doubt its perfect 
authenticity ; for though there may have been some 
foundation fbr it, yet, like that of his reproof to the 
" very celebrated lady," it may be so exhibited in 
the narration as to be very unlike the real fact. 

The evident tendency of the following anecdote 
is to represent Dr. Johnson as extremely deficient 
in affection, tenderness, or even common civility. 
" When I one day lamented the loss of a first cousin 
killed in America, — * Prithee^ my dear, (said he,) 
have done with canting ; how would the world be the 
worse for it, I may ask, if all your relations were 
at once spitted like larks, and roasted for Presto's 
supper ? — Presto was the dog that lay under the 
table ivhile tve talked. — 1 suspect this too of exag- 
geration and distortion. I allow that he made her 
an angry speech ; but let the circumstances fairly 
appear, as told by Mr. Baretti who was present : 

** Mrs. Thrale, while supping very heartily upon 
larks, laid down her knife and fork, and abruptly 
exclaimed, " O, my dear Johnson, do you know 
what has happened ? The last letters from abroad 
have brought us an account that our poor cousin s 
head was taken off by a cannon-ball.' Johnson, 
who was shocked both at the fact, and her light 
unfeeliug manner of mentioning it, replied, *^ Ma- 
dam, it would give you very little concern if all 
your relations were spitted like those larks, and 
drest for Presto's supper."* 

# Upon mentioning this to my friend Mr. Wilkes, he, with 
his usual readiness^ pleasantly matched it with the following 
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It is with concern that 1 find myself obliged to 
animadvert on the inaccurai^ies of Mrs. Piozzi's 
*' Anecdotes," and perhaps I may be thought to 
have dwelt too long upon her little collection. But 
as from Johnson's long residence under Mr. Thrale's 
roof, and his intimacy with her, the account which 
she has given of him may have made an unfavoura- 
ble and unjust impression, my duty, as a faithful 
biographer, has obliged me reluctantly to perform 
this unpleasing task. 

Having left the pious negociaiion^ as I called it, 
in the best hands, I shall here insert what relates 
to it. Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds on 
July 6, as follows ; " I am going, I hope, in a few' 
days, to try the air of Derbyshire, but hope to see 
you before I go. Let me, however, mention to you 
whjit I have much at heart. — If the Chancellor 
should continue his attention to Mr. Boswell's re- 
quest, and confer with you on the means of reliev- 
ing my languid state^ I ^am very desirous to avoid 
the appearance of asking money upon false pre- 

sentimental anecdote. H^ was invited by a young man of 
fashion at Paris, to sup with him and a lady^ who had been 
fpr some time his mistress, but with whom he was going to 
part. He said to Mr. Wilkes that he really felt very much for 
her, she was in such distress ; and that he meant to make her 
a present of two hundred louis-d'ors. Mr. Wilkes observed 
the behaviour of Mademoiselle, who sighed indeed very pite- 
ously, and assumed every paihetick air of grief; but eat no 
less than three French pigeons, which are as large as English 
partridges, besides pther things. Mr. Wilkes whispered the 
gentleman, *^ We often say in England, Exeesnve sorrow is 
exceeding dry, but I never heard Excessive sorrow is exceed* 
ing hungry. Perhaps one hundred will do.'' I^he gentleman 
took the hint. 

yoL. IV. B b 
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tented* I desire you to represent to his Lordship, 
what, as sooti as it is suggested, he will perceive to 
be reasonable,— That, if I grow much worse, I 
sh&ll be afraid to leave my physicians, to suffer the 
idconveniencies of travel, and pine in the solitodd 
of a foreign country ;— That, if I grow much better, 
of which indeed there is now little appearanibe, I 
Jball not wish to leave my friends and my domes* 
tick comforts ; for I do not travel for pleasure ot 
curiosity ; yet, if I should recover, curiosity would 
revive — In my present state^ I am desirous to make 
a sthiggle for a little longer life, and hope to ob»- 
tain E^ome Irelp frorti a softer climate. Bo for mi 
what you can," He wrote to tne July S6 ; '* I myAi 
your affairs could have permitted a longer atld con- 
tinued exertion of your zeal and kindness. They 
thlat have your kindness may want your ardour. 
In the mean time I am very feeble, and very 
d^ected." 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was in- 
formed^ that the Lord Chaticellor had called oA 
him, and acquainted him that the application had 
toot beett silccessful ; but that his Lordshi|), after 
Isp^akitig highly irl praise of Johtison, as a man who 
wds ah honour to his country, desired Sir Joshua 
to let him know, that on granting a mortgage of his 
Jjensibn^ he should draw on his Lordship to th^ 
Irtnouht of five or six htirrdred pounds ; and that hfe 
lx)rdship explained the meaning of the mortgage 
to be, that he wished the business tp be conducted 
in such a manner, that Dr. Johnson shrould apfiear 
to be vmter the te^st p6awible tobli^Hott, 5ir 
Jt)fehtr& toerttioned, that h^ had by the satne pdSt 
communicated all this to Dr. Johnson. 

How Johni^on was affected upon the occasion 
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Mil) appear from wjbat he wrote to Sir Josi^L 
Reynolds : 

Ashbourne, Sept. 9- *^ Many words I hope me 
not necessary between you and me, to convince you 
what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Chan- 
cellor's liberality, and your kind offices* ****** 

^^I have enclosed a letter to the ChanceUoi^ 
wbichi when you have read it, you will be pleased 
to seal with a head, or any other general seal, aod 
convey it to him : had I sent it directly to hioa, I 
should have seemed to overlook the favour of your 
intervention.'* 

"to the i-ord high chancelloe,* 

** MY LORD^ 

" After a long and not inattentive observa- 
tion of mankind, the generosity of your Lordship's 
offer raises in me not less wonder than gratitude. 
Bounty, so liberally bestowed, I should gladly re- 
ceive, if my condition made it necessary ; for, to 
such a mind, who would not be proud to own his 
obligations? But it has pleased God to restore 
me to so greats measure of healdi, that if X should 
now appropriate so much of a fortune destined to 
do good, I could not escape from myself the charge 
of advancing a false claim. My journey to the 
continent, though I once thought it necessary, was 

# Sir Joshua Reynolds^ on account of the excellence both 
of the sentiment and expression of this letter, took a copy of 
it, which he shewed to some of his friends : one of whom, who 
admired it, being allowed to peruse it leisurely at home, a 
copy waft aiade, and found iltM way into the news-papers and 
magazines. U was transcribed with some inaccuracies. - I 
print it from the original draft in Johnson's own hand-writiDg. 
BbS 
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never much encouraged by my physicians ; and I 
was very desirous that your Lordship should be told 
of it by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as an event very un- 
certain ; for if I grew much better, I should not be 
willing, if much worse, not able, to migrate, — 
Your Lordship was first solicited without my know- 
ledge ; but, when I was told that you were pleased 
to honour me with your patronage, I did not ex- 
pect to hear of a refusal ; yet, as I have had no 
long time to brood hope, and have not rioted in 
imaginary opulence, this cold reception has been 
scarce a disappointment; and, from your Lord- 
ship's kindness, I have received a benefit, which 
only men like you are able to bestow. I shall now 
live mihi carior^ with a higher opinion of my own 
merit. 

*^ I am, my Lord, 

** Your Lordship's most obliged^ 
" Most grateful, and 

*' Most humble servant, 

'* Sam. Johnson.'^ 
** September, 1784. 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from pre- 
suming to make any remarks, or to offer any con- 
jectures* 

Having, after repeated reasoning, brought Dr. 
Johnson to agree to my removing to London, and 
even to furnish me with arguments in favour of 
what he had opposed; I wrote to him requesting 
he would write them for me; he was so good as to 
comply, and I shall extract that part of his letter 
to me of June II, as a proof how well he could 
exhibit a cautious yet encouraging view of it: 

" I remember, and intreat you to remember, 
that virtus est vitium/ugere; the first approach to 
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ridies is security from poverty. The condition 
upon which you have my consent to settle in 
London is, that your expense never exceeds your 
annual income.' Fixing this basis of security, you 
cannot be hurt, and you may be very much ad- 
vanced. The loss of your Scottish business, which 
is ail that you can lose, is not to be reckoned as 
any equivalent to the hopes and possibilities that 
open here upon you. If you succeed, the question 
of prudence is at an end; every body will think 
that done right which ends happily; and though 
your expectations, of which I would not advise 
you to talk too much, should not be totally an- 
swered, you can hardly fail to get fritods who will 
do for you all that your present situation allows 
you to hope; and if, after a few years,^you should 
return to Scotland, you will returh with a mind 
supplied by various conversation, and many op- 
portunities of inquiry, with much knowledge, and 
materials for reflection and instruction," 

Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty years 
after tlie death of his wife, still retaining for her 
all the tenderness of affection. . 

" TO THE REVEREND MR BAGSHAW, AT 
BROMLEY. 
"* SIR, 

'* Perhaps you may remember, that in the 
year 1753, you committed to the ground my dear 
wife. I now entreat your permission to lay a stone 
upon her; and have sent the inscription, that, if 
you find it proper, you may signify your allowance. 
** You will do me a great favour by showing the 
place where she lie^, that the stone may protect 
her remains. 
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^ Mn Rytand will wait on you for the insGiip* 
tioD) and procure it to be ei^raved. You y^\ 
easily believe that I shrink from this mournful 
office. When it is done, if I have strength re- 
maining, I will visit Bromley once ag^in, and pay 
you part of the respect to which you have a right 
from, Reverend Sir, 

** Your most humble Servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
" July 12, 1784. 

On the same day he wrote to Mr, Langton : ** I 
cannot but think that in my languid and anxious 
state, I have some reason to complain that I re- 
ceive from you neither inquiry nor consolation. 
You know how much I value your friendship^ and 
with what confidence I expect your kindness, if I 
wanted any act of tenderness that you could per- 
form; at least, if you do not know it, I think j^our 
ignorance is your own faulL Yet how long is it 
that I have lived almost in your neighbourhood 
without the least notice. — I do not, however, con- 
sider this neglect as particularly shown to me; I 
hear two of your most valuable friends make the 
same complaint. But why are all thus overlooked? 
You are not oppressed by sickness, you are not 
distracted by business; if you are sick, you are 
sick of leisure: — And allow yourself to be told, 
that no disease is more to be dreaded or avoided. 
Rather to do nothing than to do good, is the lowest 
state of a degraded mind. Boileau says to his pupil, 

* Qu$ Its vers ne $oient pas voire etemel empM,, 
' Cultivez vos amis! 

That voluntary debility, which modem language 
is content to term indolence, will, if it is hot cout> 
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tfJTWt^d hy resplytjon, wncJ#F io |i^e thfij ^trSBgMl 
^Hlti«3 lifel^s, and |??rp l^ie %fpQ tp tfe^ is«»(^ 
^ virtue. — J do not expect nor desire tp b^ ypy^ 
^fii|S^ I ^m much pkaped to find that ypar n^ 
ther stays so long wjth you, wd I shpqld think 
you neither elegant nor grateful, if you did Uifit 
study h^r gratifipation. Ypv» will pf^y my raspeetfi 
to both tlie ladies, and to ^1) the yo^qg people. — 
I am going Northward for ^ while to try what he)f> 
the country can ^ve me ; but, if ypu will write, 
the letter will comp after me." 

Next day he set oi|t on a jauat to Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, flattering him^Jf that he might 
be in some degree relieved, 

During his absence from J^ondon h# Icept Up a 
cprreppondence with several of h|s friends froea 
which 1 shall select what ^ppea?^ to itie proper for - 
publication, withpqt attending nifisjy tP ^^bronqlo* 
gipal order. 

To Dr. Brockjlesby, he writes, Asht)0(irae, 
July 20. ** The kind attention which you have 
so long shewn to my health and happiness, makes 
it as much a debt of gratitude as a caU of interest, 
to give you an account of what befalls me, when 
accident recovers me from your immediate care. — 
The journey of the first day was performed with 
very little sense of fatigue ; the second day brought 
me td Litchfield, without much lassitude; but I am 
afraid that I could not have bore such violent a^- 
tation for many days together. Tell Dr. Heber- 
den, that in the coach I read * Ciceronianus,' which 
I concluded as I entered Litchfield. My affectioa 
and understanding went aloT^ with Erasmus, ex- 
cept that once or twice he somewhat unskilfully 
^tangles Cicero's civil or moral, with his rhetorical 

/v^oogle 
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character.-— >I staid five days at Litchfield, but, 
being unable to walk, had no great pleasure, and 
yesterday, (19th) I came hither, where I am to 
try what air and attention can perform. — Of any 
improvement in my health I cannot yet please my- 
self with the perception. * ♦ * * ♦, — The asthma 
has no abatement. Opiates stop the fit, so as that 
I can sit and sometimes lie easy, but they do not 
now procure me the power of motion ; and I am 
afraid that my general sta^ngth of body does not 
encrease. The weajher indeed is not benign; but 
how low is he sunk whose strength depends upon 
tiie weather!— I am now looking into Floyer, who 
lived with his asthma to almost his ninetieth year. 
His book by want of order is obscure; and his 
asthma, I think, not of the same kind with mine. 
Something however I may perhaps learn — My 
appetite still continues keen enough; and what J 
consider as a symptom of radical health, I have 
a voracious delight in raw summer fruit, of which 
I was less eager a few years ago. You will be 
pleased to communicate this account to Dr. He- 
berden, and if any thing is to be done, let me have 
your joint opinion. — Now abite cune; — let me 
kiquire after the Club.*'* 

July 31. " Not recollecting that Dr. Heber- 
den might be at Windsor, I thought your letter 
long in coming. But, you know, nocitura petun- 
tuTy the letter which I so much desired, tells me 
that I have lost one of my best and tenderest 
friends, f My comfort is, that he appeared to live 
like a man that had always before his eyes the 
fragility of our present existence, and was there* 

• At the Essex Head, Eisex-street. f Mr. Allen, the printer. 
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fore, I hope, not unprepared to meet his judge.— 
Your attention, dear Sir, and that of Dr. Ueber- 
den, to my health, is extremely kind. I am loth 
to think that I grow worse; and cannot fitirly 
prove, even to my own partiality, that I grow much 
better." 

August 5. " I return you thanks, dear Sir, 
for your unwearied attention, both medicinal and 
friendly, and hope to prove the effect of your care 
by living to acknowledge it.'* 

August 12. ^' Pray be so kind as to have me 
in your thoughts, and mention my case to others 
as you have opportunity. I seem to myself nei- 
ther to gain nor lose strength. I have lately tried 
milk, but have yet found no advantage, and am 
afraid of it merely as a liquid. My appetite is 
still good, which I know is dear Dr. Heberden's 
criterion of the vis vita. — As we cannot now see 
each other, do not omit to write, for you cannot 
think with what warmth of expectation I reckon 
the hours of a post-day." 

August 14. " I have hitlierto sent you only 
melancholy letters, you will be glad to hear some 
better account. Yesterday the asthma remitted, 
perceptibly remitted, and I moved with more ease 
than I have enjoyed for many weeks. May God 
continue his mercy. — This account I would not 
delay, because I am not a lover of complaints, or 
complainers, and yet I. have, since we parted, ut- 
tered nothing till now but terrour and sorrow. 
Write to me, dear Sir." 

August 16. " Better I hope, and better. My 
respiration gets jnore and more ease and liberty. 
I went to church yesterday, after a very liberal 
dinner, without any inconvenience; it is indeed no 
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Icng^alk, but I never walked it without; dfflc(;dtf, 
since I came, before. *♦•#♦• ^j^ iotei^n 
was only to overpower the secoiing ms iftertiiB of 
the pectoral and pulmonary muscles.-»-I am &« 
Youred with a degree of ea$e that very much de^ 
lights me, and do not despair of another race upon 
the stairs of the Academy. If I were, however, 
of a humour to aee» or ta show the state of my 
body, on the dark side, I m^ght s^y, 

* Quid te exempfa jtivat spinis de pluribus unaf 

The nights are still ideepless, and the waler ri9es, 
though it does not rise very fast. I^t us, however, 
rejoice in all the good that we have. The remis- 
sion of one disease will enable nature to oogibat 
the rest— The squills I have not neglected; for I 
have taken more than a himdred drops a day^ and 
one day took two hundred and fifty, which, aoeoidt- 
ing to the popular equivalent of a drop to a gKain, 
is more than half an ounce. — I thank you, dear 
Sir, for your attention in ordering the medidnes ; 
your attention to me has never failed. If the 
virtue of medicines could be enforced by the be^ 
nevolence of the prescriber, how soon should I 
be well.'^ 

August 19* '^ The relaxation of the asthma 
still continues, yet I do not trust it wholly to 
itsdf, but soothe it now and (hen with an o|nate. 
I not only perform the perpetual act of reapir^lioo 
with less labour, but I can walk with fewer ioter- 
vals of rest, and with greater freedom of motion. 
— I never thought well of Dr. James's compoimded 
medicmes; his ingredients appear to me sometimes 
inefficacious and trifling, and sometimes heteroge- 
fteous and destructive of each other. This {ME^ 
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scripdon exhibits a composition of about three 
hundred and thirty grains, in which there are four 
^uins of emetick tartar, and six drops [of] the 
baick tincture. He that writes thus surely writes 
for show. The basis of his medicine is the gum 
ammoniacum, which dear Dr. Lawrence used to 
give, but of which I never saw any effect We 
will, if you please, let this medicine alone. The 
squills have every suffrage, and in the squills we 
will rest for the present.'' 

August 21. ** The kindness which you show by 
having me in yoiur thoughts upon dl occasionSfi 
will, I hope, always fill my heart with gratitude. 
Be pleased to return my thanks to Sir George Ba- 
ker, for the consideration which be has bestowed 
upon me. — Is this the Balloon that has been so 
long expected, this balloon to which I subscribed, 
but without payment? It is pity that philosophers 
^ have been disappointed, and shame that they have 
been cheated ; but I know not well how to prevent 
either. Of this experiment I have read nothiuj^; 
where was it exhibited? and who was the man 
that ran away with so much money ? — Continue, 
dear Sir, to write often and more at a time ; for 
none of your prescriptions operate to their proper 
uses more, certainly than your letters operate as 
cordials." 

August 26. " I suffered you to escape last post 
without a letter, but you are not to escape such 
indulgence very often ; for I write not so much be- 
cause I have any thing to say, as because I hope 
for an answer ; and the vacancy of my life here 
makes a letter of great value. — I have here little 
conopany and little amusement, and tbu3 abandoned 
to the contemplation of my own miseries, lum 
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something gloomy and depreissed ; this too I resist 
as I can, and find opium, I think, useful ; but I 
seldom take more than one grain. — Is not this 
strange weather ? Winter absorbed the spring, and 
now autumn is come before we have had summer. 
But let not our kindness for each other imitate the 
inconstancy of the seasons.*' 

Sept. 2. ** Mn Windham has been here to see 
me ; he came, I think, forty miles out of his way, 
and staid about a day and a half, perhaps I make 
th^ time shorter than it was. Such conversation I 
shall not have again till I come back to the regions 
of literature; and there Windham is, inter Stellas/^ 
Luna minoresr He then mentions the effects of 
certain ^ledicines, as taken ; that " Nature is re- 
covering its original powers, and the functions re- 
turning to their proper state. God continue his 
mercies, and grant me to use them rightly." 

Sept 9. " Do you know the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire? And have you ever seen Chats- 
worth? I was at Chatsworth on Monday: I had 
seen it before, but never when its owners were at 
home ; 1 was very kindly received, and honestly 
pressed to stay ; but I told them that a sick man 
is not a fit inmate of a great housa But I hope to 
go again some time." 

Sept. 11. "I think nothing grow^ worse, but 
all rather better, except sleep, and that of late has 
been at its old pranks. Last evening, I felt what 
I had not known for a long time, an inclination to 
walk for amusement; I took a short walk, and 
came back again neither breathless nor fatigued. — 

* It is remarkable that so good a Latin scholar as Johnson, 
should have been so inattentive to the metre,^s by mistake to 
have written *te//fl* iustead of ig^e«; 
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This has been a gloomy, frigid, ungenial summer ; 
but of late it seems to mend : I hear the heat some- 
times mentioned, but I do not feel it ; 

* Prceterera minimui gdidojam in corpore sanguis 

* Febre calet solaJ''^-^ 

I hope, however, with good help; to find means of 
supporting a winter at home, and to hear and tell 
at the Club what is doing, and what ought to be 
doing in the world. I have no company here, and 
shall naturally come home hungry for conversation. 
—To wish you, dear Sir, more leisure would not 
be kind; but what leisure you have, you must 
bestow upon me." 

Sept 16. '* I have now let you alone for a long 
time, having indeed little to say. You charge me 
somewhat unjustly with luxury. At Chatsworth, 
you should remember, that I have eaten but once ; 
and the Doctor, with whom I live, follows a milk 
diet. I grow no fatter, though my stomach, if it 
be not disturbed by physick, never fails me. — I 
now grow weary of solitude, and think of remov- 
ing next week to Litchfield, a plac? of more society, 
but otherwise of less convenience. When I am 
settled, I shall write again.— Of the hot weather 
that you mentioned, we have [not] had in Derby- 
shire very much, and for myself I seldom feel heat, 
and suppose that my frigidity is the effect of my 
distemper ; a supposition which naturally leads me 
to hope that a hotter climate may be useful. But 
I hope to stand another English winter. 

Litchfield, Sept. 29. " On onei day I had three 
letters about the air balloon : yours was far the 
best, and has enabled me to impart to my friends 
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in the country an idea of this ispecies^of amusemetft. 
In enius«ni«[it, mere animem^nt, I am afraid it 
must end, for I do not find that its course -can be 
directed so as that it should serve any purposes of 
communication : and it can give no new intelligence 
of the state of the air at different heights, till they 
have ascended »ibove the height of mountains, 
•which they seem never likely to do.— I came hither 
on the 27tlK How long I shall stay, 1 have not 
determined. My dropsy is gone, and my asthma 
m(sch remitted, but I have felt myself a little de- 
clining these two days, or at least to-day; but 
such^ vicissitudes must be expected. One day may 
be worse than another ; but this last month is fer 
better than the former; if the next should be as 
much better than this,' I shall run about the town 
on my own 'legs." 

October 6. '' The fate of the balloon I do not 
much lament : to make new balloons, is to repeat 
the jest again. We now know a methad of mount- 
ing into the air, and, I think, are not likely to 
know more. The vehicles can serve no use till we 
can guide them ; and they can gratif} no curiosity 
till we mount with them to greater heights than we 
can reach without; till we rise above the tops of 
tlie highest mountmns, which we have yet not 
done. We know the state of the air in all its re- 
gions, to the top of Teneriffe, and therefore, learn 
nothing from those who navigate a balloon below 
the clouds.. The first ex|)eriinent, however, was^ 
bold, and deserved applause and reward. B»t 
since it has been perfMrmed, and its event is known, 
I had rather now find a medicine that can ease an 
asthma." 
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October 25. " You write to me milk ^ zeal that 
animates, and a tenderness dMt melts me. I am 
not afraid either of a joiomey to London, or a re- 
sidence in it. I came down with little fatigue, and 
am now not weaker. In the smoky atmosphere I 
was ddiv«red from the dropsy, which I consider 
M rtie original and radical disease. The town is 
my element ;• there are my friends, there are my 
books, to which I have not yet bid farewell, and 
there are my amusements. Sir Joshua told me 
long ago, that my vocation was to publick life, 
and I hope still to keep my station, till God shall 
bid me Go in peace.*" 

To Mr. Hoole. Ashbourne^ Aug. 7. ^* Since 
I was here, I have two little letters from you, and 
have not had the gratitude to write. But every 
man is most free with his best friends, because he 
does not suppose that they can suspect him of in- 
tentional incivility.— One reason for my omission 
is, that being m a place to which yoii are wholly a 
stranger, I have no topicks of correspondence. If 
you had any knowledge of Ashbourne, I could tell 
you of two Ashbourne nren, who, being last week 
condemned at Derby to be hanged for a robbery, 

♦ His love of London continually appears. In a letter 
from him to Mrs. Smart, wife of his friend the Poet, which is 
published in a well-w^rittfen life of him, prefixed to an edUion 
of his Poems, in 1791^ there is the following setttence : « To 
one that has passed so many ycar« in the pleasures and opti- 
lenceof Lonaon, there are few places that can give much ^ 
dteMght/' 

Otoce, «J>onh*<tditigthatlmfeinth; curious epitaph quoted 

" Bom in ISfew-Eftglftud, did in London die :'' 
Je laughed and said, « I do not wonder at this. It would 
have heen strange, if, bom in London, he had died in New. 
£*ngIanQ< 
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went and han^d themselves in their cell. But 
this, however it may supply us with talk, is nothing 
to you.— Your kindness, I know, would make you 
glad to hear some good of me, but I have not 
much good to tell ; if I grow not worse it is all 
th^t I can say. — I hope Mrs. Hoole receives more 
help from her migration. Make her my compli- 
ments, and write again to, dear Sir, your affec- 
tionate servant." 

Aug. 13. "I thank you for your affectionate 
letter. I hope we shall both be the better for 
each other's friendship, and I hope we shall riot 
very quickly be parted. — Tell Mr. Nichols that I 
shall be glad of his correspondence, when his bu- 
siness allows him a little remission; though to 
wish him less business, that I may have more 
pleasure, would be too selfish. To pay for seats 
at the balloon is not very necessary, because in 
less than a minute, they who gaze at a mile's dis- 
tance will see all that can be seen. About the 
wings I am of your mind ; they cannot at all asdst 
it, nor I think regulate its motion. I am now 
grown somewhat easier in my body, but my mind 
is sometimes depressed. About the Club I am in 
no great pain. The forfeitures go on, aiid the 
house, 1 hear, is improved for our future meetings. 
I hope we shall meet often and sit long. 

Sept. 4. ** Your letter was, indeed, long in 
coming, but it was very welcome. Our acquaint- 
ance had now subsisted long, and our recollection 
of each other involves a great space, and many 
little occurrences which melt the thoughts to ten- 
derness. — Write to me, therefore, as frequently as 
you can — I hear from Dr. B^ocklesby and Mr. 
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Ryland, that the Club is not crowded. I hope we 
slwtU enliven it when winter brings us together." 

To Dr. Burnet. August 2. " The weather, 
you know, has not been balmy; I am now reduced 
to think, and am , at last content to talk of the 
weather. Pride must have a fall.* I have lost 
dear Mr^ Allen; and wherever I turn, the dead or 
the dying meet my notice, and force my attention 
upon misery or mortality. Mrs. Burney's escape 
from so much danger, and her ease after so much 
pain, throws, however, some radiance of hope upon 
the gloomy prospect. May her recovery be per- 
fect, and her continuance long. — I struggle hard 
for life. I take physick, and take air; my friend's 
chariot is always ready. We have run this morn- 
ing twenty-four miles, and could run forty-eight 
more. But who can run the race with death?'' 

Sept. 4. [Concerning a private transaction, in 
which his opinion was asked, and after giving it, 
he makes the following reflections, which are ap- 
plicable on other occasions.] " Nothing deserves 
more compassion than wrong conduct with good 
meaning; than loss or obloquy suffered by one, 
whoy BS he is conscious only of good intentions, 

♦ [There was no information for which Dr. Johnson was 
less grateM than for that which concerned the weather. It 
was in allusion to his impatience with those who were reduced 
to keep conversation alive by observations on the weather,' 
that he applied the old proverb to himself. If any one of his 
intimate acquaintance told him it was hot or cold^ wet or dry, 
windy or calm, he would stop them, by saying, " Poh! poh! 
you are telling us that of which none but men in a mine or a 
dungeon can be ignorant. Let us bear with patience, or en- 
joy in quiet, elementary changes, whether for the better or 
the worse, as they are never secrets.'' Borney.] 
VOL. IV, C C 
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wonders why he loses that IdndnejM which he 
wishes to preserve; and not knowing his own fault, 
if, as may sometimes happen, nobody will tell him, 
goes on to offend by his endeavours to please. — I 
am delighted by finding that our opinions are the 
same. — You will do me a real kindness by conti- 
nuing to write; A post-day has now been long a 
day of recreation." 

Nov. 1. " Our correspondence paused for want 
of topicks. I had said what I had to say on the 
matter proposed to my consideration : and nothing 
remained but to tell you, that I waked or slept; 
that I was more or less sick. I drew my thoughts 
in upon myself, and supposed yours en^ployed 
upon your book.— That your book has been de- 
layed I am glad, since you have gained an oppor- 
tunity of being more exact.— Of the caution ne- 
cessary in adjusting narratives there is no end. 
Some tell what they do not know, that they may 
not seem ignorant, and others from mere indiffer- 
ence about truth. AH truth is not, indeed, of 
equal importance; but, if little violations are al- 
lowed, every violation will in time be thought 
little; and a writer should keep himself vigilantly 
on his guard against the first temptations to negli- 
gence or supineness.— I had ceased to write, be- 
cause respecting you I had no more to say, and 
i:espect]ng myself could say little good. I cannot 
boast of advancement, and in case of convalescence 
it may be said, with few exceptions, non progredi^ 
est regredi. I hope I may be excepted.— My great 
difHculty was with my sweqt Fanny,* who, by her 
artifice of inserting her letter in yours, had given mea 

* The celebrated Miss Fanny Burney. 
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precept of frugality which I was not at liberty to neg- 
lect; and I know not who were in town under whose 
cover I could send my letter. I rejoice to hear that 
you are so well, and have a delight particularly 
sympathetick in the recovery of Mrs. Burney." 

To Mr. LANGTOJf. Aug. 25. ** The kindness 
of your last letter, and my pmission to answer it, 
begins to give you, even in my opinion, a right to 
recriminate, and to charge me with forgetfulness 
for the absent I will, therefore, delay no longer 
to give an account of myself, and wish I coul4 
relate what would please either myself or my 
friend.— On July 13, I left London, partly in 
in hope of help from new air and change of place, 
and partly excited by the sick man's impatience of 
the present. I got to Litchfield in a stage vehicle, 
with very little fatigue, in two days, and had the 
consolation to find, that since my last visit my 
three old acquaintances are all dead. — ^July 20, I 
went to Ashbourne, where I have been till now ; 
the house in which we live is repairing. I live in 
too much .solitude, and am often deeply dejected: 
I wish we were nearer, and rejoice in your removal 
to London. A friend, at opce cheerful and se- 
rious, is a great acquisition. Let us not neglect 
one another for the little time which Providence 
allows us to hope.— Of my health I cannot tell you, 
what my wishes persuaded me to expect, that it is 
much improved by the season or by remedies. I 
am sleepless; my legs grow weary with a very few 
steps, and the water breaks it boundaries in some 
degree. The asthma, however, has remitted; my 
breath is still much obstructed, but is more free 
than it was. Nights of watchfulness produce tor- 

CC.2 ' 
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pid days; I read very little, though I am alone; 
for I am tempted to supply in the day vj^hat I lost 
in bed. This is my history : like all oth^r histo- 
ries, a narrative of misery. Yet am I so much 
better than in the beginning of the year, that I 
ought to be ashamed of complaining. I now sit 
and write with very little sensibility of pain or 
weakness; but when I rise, I shall find my legs 
betraying me. Of the money which you men- 
tioned, I have no immediate need ; keep it, how- 
ever, for me, unless some exigence requires it. 
Your papers I will shew you certainly, when you 
would see them ; but I am a little angry at you 
for not keeping minutes of your own acceptum et 
eafensuniy and think a little time might be spared 
from Aristophanes, for the res familiares. Forgive 
me, for I mean well, I hope, dear Sir, that you 
and Lady Rothes, and all the young people, too 
many to enumerate, are well and happy. God 
bless you all." 

To Mr. Windham. August. ** The tenderness 
with which you have been pleased to. treat me, 
through my long illness, neither health nor sicb 
iiess can, I hope, make me forget; and you are 
not to suppose, that after we parted you were no 
longer in my mind. But what can a sick man say, 
but that he is sick? His thoughts are necessarily 
concentered in himself: he neither receives nor can 
give delight; his inquiries, are nfter alleviations of 
pain, and his efforts are to catch some momentary 
comfort. — ^Though I am now in the neighbour- 
hood of the Peak, you must expect no account of 
its wonders, of its hills, its waters, its caverns, or 
its mines; but I will tell you, dear Sir, what I 
hope you will not hear with less satisfaction, that, 
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for about a week past, my asthma has been less 
afflictive," » 

Litchfield, October 2. " I believe you had been 
long enough acquainted with the phosnomina of 
sickness, not to be surprised that a sick man wishes 
to be where he is not, and where it appears to every 
body but himself that he might easily be, without 
having the resolution to remove. I thought Ash- 
bourne a solitary place, but did not come hither 
till last Monday.— I have here more company, but 
my health has for this last week not advanced; 
and in the languor of disease how little can be 
done ? Whither or when I shall make my next re- 
ipove, I cannpt tell ; but I entreat you, dear Sir, 
to let me know from time to time, where you may 
be found, for your residence is a very powerful at-, 
tractive to, Sir, your most humble servant," 

" TO MR. PERKINS. > 

^'dear sir, 

" I CANNOT but flatter myself that your kind- 
ness for me will make you glad to know where I 
am, and in what state.. 

" I have been struggling very hard with my 
diseases. My breath has been very much ob- 
structed, and the water has attempted to encroach 
upon me again. I past the first part of the sum- 
mer at Oxford, afterwards I went to Litchfield, 
thence to Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and a week 
ago I returned to Litchfield. 

** My breath is now much easier, and the water 
is in a great measure run away, so that I hope to 
see you again before winter. 
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** Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Barclay^ 
" I am, dear Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.'* 
"Litchfield, Oct 4, 1784. 

**T0 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GERARD 
HAMILTON. 

" DEAR SIR, > 

" Considering what reason you gave me in 
the spring to conclude that you took part in what- 
ever good or evil might befal me, I ought not to 
have omitted so long the account which I am now 
about to give you. — My diseases are an asthma 
and a dropsy, and what is less curable, seventy- 
five. Of tlie dropsy, in the beginning of the sum- 
mer, or in the spring, I recovered to a degree 
which struck with wonder both me and my physi- 
cians : the asthma now is likewise for a time very 
much relieved. I went to Oxford, where the 
asthma was very tyrannical, and the dropsy begen 
again to threaten me; but seasonable physick 
stopped the inundation : I then returned to London, 
and in July took a resolution to visit Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, where I am yet struggling with 
my disease. The droj)sy made another attack, 
and was not easily ejected, but at last gave way. 
The asthma suddenly remitted in bed, on the 13th 
of August, and though now very oppressive, is, I 
think, still something gentler than it was before 
the remission. My limbs are miserably debilitated, 
and my nights are sleepless and tedious. — When 
you read this, dear Sir, you are not sorry that I 
wrote no sooner. I will not prolong my complaints. 
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I hope still to see you in a happier hour, to talk 
over what we have often talked, and perhaps to 
find new topicks of merriment, or new incitements 
to curiosity. 

" I am, dear Sir, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.' 

•' Litchfield, Oct. 20, 1784. 

'* TO JOHN PARADISE, ESQ.* 

" DEAR SIR, 

" Tho u gh in all my summer's excursion I have 
given you no account of myself, I hope you think 
better of me than to imagine it possible for me to 
forget you, whose kindness to me has been too 
great and too constant not to have made its im- 
pression on a harder breast than mine. — Silence is 
not very culpable, when nothing pleasing ms sup- 
pressed. It would have alleviated none of your 
complaints to have read my vicissitudes of evil. I 
have fitruggled hard with very formidable and ob- 
stinate maladies; and though I cannot talk of 
health, think all praise due to my Creator and Pre- 
server for the continuance of my life. The dropsy 
has made two attacks, and has given way to me- 
dicine ; the asthma is very oppressive, but that has 
likewise once remitted. I am very weak, and 
very sleepless ; but it is time to conclude the tale 
of misery. — I hope, dear Sir, that you grow better, 

• Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq. his Britannick Ma- 
jesty's Consul atSalonica, in Macedonia, , by his lady, a native 
of that country. He studied at Oxford, and has been ho- 
noured by that University with the degree of LL. D. He is 
distinguished not only by his learning and talents, but by an 
amiable disposition, gentleness of manners, and a very generid 
acquamtance with well-informed and accomplished persons 
of ahnost all nations* 
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for you have likewise your share of human evil, 
and that your lady and the young charmers are 
well, 

/* I am, dear Sir, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.'' 
"Litchfield, 27, Oct. 1784. 

" TO MR. GEORGE NICOL.* 
** DEAR SIR, 

" Since we parted, I have been much op- 
pressed by my asthma, but it has lately been less 
laborious. When I sit I am almost at ease^ and 
I can walk, though yet very little, with less diffi- 
culty for this week past, than before. I hope I 
shall again enjoy my friends, and that you and I 
shall have a little more literary conversation. — 
Where I now am, every thing is very liberally 
provided for me but conversation. My friend is 
sick himself, and the reciprocation of complaints 
and groans afford not much of either pleasure or 
instruction. What we have not at home this town . 
does not supply, and I shall be glad of a little im- 
ported intelligence, and hope that you will bestow^ 
noM^ and then, a little time on the relief and enter- 
tainment of, Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 
*' Ashbourne Aug. 19, 1784^ 

" TO MR. CRUIKSHANK. 

^'DEAR SIR, 

" Do not suppose that I forget you ; 1 hope I 
shall never be accused of forgetting my benefactors^ 

t Bookseller to his Majesty. 
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1 had, till latelyv nothing to write but complaints 
upon complaints, of miseries upon miseries; but 
within this fortnight I have received great relief. - 
Have your Lectures any vacation ? If you are re- 
leased from the necessity of daily study, you may 
find time for a letter to me. — [In this letter he states 
the particulars of his case.] — In return for tliis 
account of my health let me have a good account 
of yours, and of your prosperity in all your under- 
takings. 

^* I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.'' 
" Ashbourne, Sept. 4, 1784. 

"To Mr. Thomas Davies. August 14.— 
*/ The tenderness with which you always treat me, 
makes me culpable in my own eyes for having 
omitted to write in so long a separation ; I had, 
indeed, nothing to say that you could wish to hear. 
All has been hitherto misery accumulated upon 
misery, disease corroborating disease, till yesterday 
my asthma was perceptibly and unexpectedly mi- 
tigated. I am much comforted with this short 
relief, and am willing to flatter myself that it may 
continue and improve. I have at present, such a 
degree of ease, as not only may admit the comforts, 
but the duties of life. Make my compliments to 
Mrs. Davies. — Poor dear Allen, he was a good 
man.'* 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ashbourne, July 
21. "The tenderness with which I am treated by 
my friends, makes it reasonable to suppose that 
they are l^desirous to know the state of my healdi, 
and a desire so benevolent ought to be gratified.- — 
I came to Litchfield in two days witliout any pain* 
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ful fatigue^ and on Monday came hither, where I 
purpose to stay and try what air and. regularity 
will effect I cannot yet persuade myself that I 
have made much progress in recovery. My sleep 
is little, my breath is very much incumbered, and 
my legs are very weak. The water has encreased 
a little, but has again run off. The most distress* 
ing symptom is want of sleep.'* 

August 19. " Having had, since our separation, 
little to say that could please you or myself by 
saying, I have not been lavish of useless letters ; 
but I flatter myself that you will partake of the 
pleasure with which I can now tell you that, 
about a week ago, I felt suddenly a sensible re- 
mission of my asthma, and consequently a greater 
lightness of action a,nd motion. — Of this grateful 
alleviation I know not the cause, nor dare depend 
upon its continuance, but while it lasts I endeavour 
to enjoy it, and am desirous of communicating, 
while it lasts, my pleasure to my friends. — Hitherto, 
dear Sir, I had written before the post, which 
stays in this town but a little while, brought me 
your letter. Mr. Davies seems to have represented 
my little tendency to recovery in terms too splen- 
did. I am still restless, still weak, still watery, 
but the asthma is less oppressive. — Poor Ramsay !* 
On which sid.e soever I turn, mortality presents its 
formidable frown. I left three old friends at Litch- 
field, when I was last there, and now found them 
all dead. I no sooper lost sight of dear Allen, 
than I am told that I shall see him no more. That 
we must all die, we always knew; I wish I had 

* A&an Hamsay, Esq. painter to his Majesty^ who died 
Ai^;u9t JO, 1784, m the 71st year of his Age, much regretted 
by his friends. 
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sooner remembered iu Do not think me intrusiYe 
or importunate, if I now call, dear Sir, on you to 
remember it," 

Sept. 2. *'I am glad that a little favour from 
the court has intercepted your furious purposes. I 
I could not in any case have approved such pub- 
lick violence of resentment, and should have con* 
sidered any who encouraged it, as rather seeking 
sport for themselves, than honour for you. Re^ 
sentment gmtifies him who intended an injury, 
and pains him unjustly who did not intend it. But 
all this is now superfluous. — I still continue by 
God's mercy to mend. My breath is easier, my 
nights are quieter, and my legs are less in bulk, 
and stronger in use. I have, however, yet a great 
deal to overcome, before I can yet attain even an 
old man's health. — Write, do write to tne now^ and 
then ; we are now old acquaintance, and peH-haps 
few people have lived so much and so long tog&r 
ther, with less cause of complaint on either side. 
The retrospection of this is very pleasaikt, and 1 
hope we shall never thmk on each other with less 
kindness." 

Sept 9- " I could not answer your letter befoi^ 
this day, because I went on the sixth to Chaswortii, 
and did not come back till the post was gone.-:^ - 
Many words, I hope, are not necessary between 
you and me to convince you what gratitudb is 
excited in my heart by the Chancellor's libeir&lit}f^ 
and your kind offices. I did not indeed ^xpeci 
that what was asked by the Chanceilor^ would have 
belen refused, but since it has, we will not tell tUbt 
any thing has been asked. — I have enclosed iEt lett^ 
to the Chancellor, which when you have read i^ 
yoii will be pleased to seal with ^ bead^ Gr dtber 
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general seal, and convey it to bim : had I sent 
it directly to him, I should have seemed to over- 
look the favour of your intervention. — My last 
letter told you of my advance in health, which, I 
think, in the whole still continues. Of the hydro- 
pick tumour there is now very little appearance ; 
the asthma is much l6ss troublesome, and seems to 
remit something day after day. I do not despair 
of supporting an English winter. — ^At Chatsworth, 
I met young Mr. Burke, who led me very commo- 
diously into conversation with the Duke and Du- 
chess. We had a very good morning. The dinnner 
was publick." ' 

Sept. 18. "I flattered myself that this week 
would have given me a letter from you, but none 
has come. Write to me now and then, but direct 
yournexttoLitchfield.— I think, and I hope am 
sure, that I still grow better : I have sometimes 
good nights ; but am still in my legs weak, but so 
much mended, that I go to Litchfield in hope 
of being able to pay my visits on foot, for there are 
no coaches.—-! have three letters this day, all about 
the balloon ; I could have l)een content with one. 
Do not write about the balloon, whatever else 
you may think proper to say.'* 

October 2. " I am always proud of your appro- 
bation, and therefore was much pleased that you 
liked my letter. When you copied it, you invaded 
the Chancellor's right rather than mine. — The re- 
fusal I did not expect, but I had never thought 
much about it, fori doubted whether the Chan- 
cellor had so much tenderness for me as to ask. 
He, being keeper of the King's conscience, ought 
not to be supposed capable of an improper petition. 
— ''All is not gold that glitters, as we have often 
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been, told ; and the adage is verified m yoar place and 
my favour ; but if what happens does not make us 
richer, we must bid it welcome, if it makes us 
wiser. — I do not at present grow better, nor much 
worse ; my hopes, however, are somewhat abated, 
and a very great loss is the loss of hope, but I 
struggle on as I can." 

To Mr. John Nichols. Litchfield, Oct. 20- 
** When you were here, you were pleased, as 1 am 
told, to think my absence an inconvenience. I 
should certainly have been very glad to give so 
skilful a lover of antiquities any informatton about 
my native place, of which, however, I know not 
mucli, and have reason to believe that not much is 
known. — ^Though I have not given you any amuse* 
ment, I have received amusement from you. At 
Ashbourne, where I had very little company, I 
Jiad the luck to borrow * Mr. Boyer's Life ;' a book 
so full of contemporary history, that a literary man 
must find some of his old friends. I thought that 
I could, now and then,, have told you some bints 
worth your notice; and perhaps we may talk a 
life oyer. I hope we shall be much together ; you 
must now be to me what you were before, and 
what dear Mr. Allen was, besides. He was taken 
unexpectedly away, but I think he was a very good 
man.-^-I have made little progress in recovery. I 
am very weak, and very sleepless : but I live on 
and hope." 

This various mass of correspondence, which I 
have thus brought together, is valuable, both as 
an addition to the store which the publick already 
has of Johnson's writings, and as exhibiting a ge- 
nuine and noble specimen of vigour and vivacity of 
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mind^ which neither age nor sickness could impair 
or diminish. 

It may be observed^ that his writings in every 
way> whether for the publick, or privately to his 
fiiends, was by fits and starts ; for we see frequently, 
that many letters are written on the same day. 
When he had once overcome his aversion to begin, 
he was, I suppose desirous to go on, in order to 
relieve his mind from the uneasy reflection of de- 
laying what he ought to do. 

While in the country, notwithstanding the ac- 
cumulation of illness which he endured, his mind 
did not lose its powers. He translated an Ode of 
Horace, which is printed in his works, and com- 
posed sevaral prayers.. I shall insert one of them, 
which is so wise and energetick, so philosof^cal 
and so pious, that I doubt not of its atfording con- 
solation to mai^ a sincere Christian^ when in, a 
state of mind to which I believe the best are some- 
times liable.* 

* Jgmnii inquisitivt and perplexing thoughts. '^ O Lord, 
my Maker and Protector, Who hait graciously sent me into 
this world to work out my salvation, enable me to drive from 
me all such unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may mislead 
or hinder me in the practice of those duties which Thou hast 
required. When I behold thfe works of thy hands, and con- 
kider the course of thy providence, give ma grace always to 
i'emember that thy thoughts are not my thoughts, nor thy 
ways my ways. And while it shall please thee to cootmue 
me in this world, where much is to be done, and little to be 
known, teach me by thy Holy Spirit, to withdraw my mind 
from unprofitable and dangerous inquiries, from difficulties 
vainfy curious, and doubts impossible to be solved. Let me 
rejoice in the light which Thou hast imparted, let me ser?e 
Thee with active zeal and humble confidence, and wait with 
patient expectation for the time in which the soul which Thou 
receivest shall be satisfied with knowledge. Grant this, 
hoRi>f for Jesus Christ's sake, Amen." 
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And here I am enabled fully to refute a very 
unjust reflection, by Sir John Hawkins, both 
against Dr. Johnson, and his faithful servant, Mr. 
Francis Barber ; as if both of them had been guilty 
of culpable neglect towards a person of the natne 
of Heely, whom Sir John chooses to call a rela* 
tion of Dn Johnson s. The fact is, that Mr. 
Heely was not his relation : he had indeed been 
married to one of his cousins, but she had died 
without having children, and he had married 
another woman ; so that even the slight connection 
which there once had been by alliance was dissolved. 
Dr. Johnson, who had shewn very great liberality 
to this man while his first wife was alive, as ha3 
appeared io a former part of this work, was humane 
and chariGible enough to continue his bounty to 
him occasionally ; but surely there was no strong 
call of duty upon him or upon his legatee, to do 
mpre. The following letter, obligingly communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Andrew Strahan, will confirm 
what 1 have stated : 

" TO MR. HE£LY, NO. 5, IN PYE-STEEET, WESt- 
MINSTER. 

^' As necessity obliges you to call so socm 
again upon me, you should at least have told the 
smallest sum that will supply your present want ; 
you cannot suppose that I have much to spare. 
Two guineas is as much as you ought to be behind 
with your creditor. — If you wait on Mr. Strahan, 
in New-street, Fetter-lane, or, in his absence, on 
Mr. Andrew Strahan, show this, by which they 
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are entreated to advance you two guineas, and to 
keep this as a voucher. 

** I am, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson/' 

«A$hbounie, Aug. 12, 1784. 

Indeed it is very necessary to keep in mind that 
Sir John Hawkins has unaccountably viewed John- 
son's character and conduct, in almost eveiy par- 
ticular, with an unhappy prejudice.* 

# I shall add one instance only to those which I have thought 
it incumbent on me to point out. Talking of Mr. Garrick's 
having signified his willingness to let Johnson have the loan 
of any of his books to assist him in his edition of Shakespeare; • 
Sir John says (page 444,) *^ Mr. Qarrick knew not what risque 
he ran by this offer. Johnson had so strange a forgetfulness 
of obligations of this sort, that few who lent him books ever 
saw them again.** This surely conveys a most unfavourable 
insinuation, and has been so understood. Sir John mentions 
the single case of a curious edition of Politian, which he tells 
lis, appeared ta belong to Pembroke College, which, probably^ 
had been considered by Johnson as his own, for upwards of 
fifty years. Would it not be fairer to consider this as an in- 
advertence, and draw no general inference ? The truth is, 
that Johnson was so attentive, that in one of his manuscripts 
in my possession, he has marked in two columns,, books bor- 
rowed, and books lent. 

In Sir John Hawkins's compilation, there are, however, 
seme passages concerning Johnson which have unquestionable 
merit. One of them I shall transcribe, in justice to a writer 
whom I have had too much occasion to censure, and to 'shew 
my fairness as the biographer of my illustrious friend : " There 
wa» wanting in his conduct and behaviour, that dignity which 
results from a regular and orderly course of action, and by an 
irresistible power commands esteem. He could not be said to 
be a stayed man, nor so to have adjusted in his mind the 
balance of reason and passion, as to give occasion to say what 
may be observed of some men, that all they do ii just, fit, 
and right." Yet a judicious friend well suggests, " It might. 
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We now behold Johnson for the last time, in his 
native city, for which he ever retained a warm 
aJflfection, and which, by a sudden apQstrophe, un- 
der the word Uchy he introduces with reverence, 
into his immortal Work, The English Dic- 
TioKARY: — SalvCy magna parens''^ While here, 
he felt a revival of all the tenderness of filial affec- 
tion, an instance of which appeared in his order- 
ing the grave-stone and inscription over Elizabeth 
Blaney to be subtantially and carefully renewed. 

To Mr. Henry White, a young clefgyman, with 
whom he now formed an intimacy, so as to talk to 
him with great freedom, he mentioned that he could 
not in general accuse himself of having beaen an 

however have been added, that such men are often merely 
just, and rigidly conrect, while their hearts are cold and un- 
feeling ; and that Johnson's virtues were of a much higher tone 
than those of the stayed, orderly man, here described." 

♦ The following circumstance, mutually to the honour of 
Johnson and the corporation of his native city, has been com- 
municated to me by the Reverend Dr., Vyse, from the Town- 
Clerk : " Mr. Simpson has now before him, a record of the 
respect and veneration which the corporation of Litchfield, in 
the year 1767, had for the rrierits and learning of Dr. Johnson. 
Hi^ father built the corner house in the market-place, the 
two fronts of which, towards Market and Broad-market-street, 
stood upon waste land of the Corporation, under a forty years' 
lease, which was then expired. On the 15th of August^ 1767, 
at a common-hall of the bailiffs and citizens, it was ordered 
(and that without any solicitation,) that a lease should be 
granted to Samuel Johnson, Doctor of Laws, of the encroach- 
ments at his house, for the term of ninety-nkie years, at the 
old rent, which was five shillings. Of which, as Town-Clerk 
Mr. Simpson had the honour and pleasure of informing him, 
and that he was desired to accept it, without paying any fine 
on the occasion, which lease was afterwards granted, and thi> ^ 
Doctor died possessed of this property ► 

VOL. IV. D d . 
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undudful son. ** Once, indeed, (said he,) I was 
disobedient; I refused to attend my father to 
Uttoxeter-market Pride was the source of that 
refusal, and the remembrance of it was painful. 
A few years ago I desired to atone for this fault. I 
went to Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and stood 
for a considerable time bareheaded in the rain, on 
the spot where my figither's stall used to stand. In 
contrition I stood, and I hope t|ie penance was ex- 
pifjLtory." 

" I told, him (says Miss Seward) in one of my 
latest visits to him, of a wonderful learned pig, 
which I had seen at Nottingham ; and which did 
all that we have observed exhibited by dogs and 
horses. The subject amused him. * Then, (said 
he J the pigs are a race unjustly calumniated. Pig 
has, it seems, not been wanting to mafif but man 
to pig. We do not allow time for his education, 
we kill him at a year^ old.' Mr. Henry White, 
who was present, observed that if. this instance had 
happened in or before Pope's time, he would not 
have been justified in distancing the swine as the 
lowest degree of groveling instinct. Dr. Johnson 
seemed pleased with the observation^ while the 
person who made it proceeded to remark, that 
great torturie must have been employed, ere the 
indocility of the animal could have been subdued. 
— * Certainly, (said the Doctor ; but, (turning to 
me,) how old is your pig?' I told him, three years 
old. * Then (said he,) the pig has no cause to 
complain ; he would have been killed the first year 
if he had not been educated^ and protracted exis- 
tence is a good recompence for very considerable 
degrees of torture." 

As Johnson had now^ery faint hopes of recovery, 
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and as Mrs. Thrale was no longer devoted to hini| 
it might have been supposed that he would naturally 
have chosen to remain in the comfortable house 
of his beloved wife's daughter, and end his life 
where he began it. But there was in him an ani- 
mated and lofty spirit,* and however complicated 
diseases might depress ordinary mortals, all who 
saw him beheld and acknowledged the invictum 
animum Catonis. Such was his intellectual ardour 
even at this time, that he said to one friend, '^Sir, 
I look upon every day to be lost, in which I do 
not make a new acquaintance ;'* and to another, 
when talking of his illness, " I will be conquered ; 
I will not capitulate/* And such was his love of 
London, so high a relish had he of its magnificent ^ 
extent, and variety of intellectual entertainment, 
that he languished when absent from it, his mind 
having become quite luxurious firom the long habit 
of enjoying the metropolis ; and, therefore, although 
at Litchfield, surrounded with friends who loved 
and revered hini, and for whom he had a very 
sincere affection, be still found that silch conver* 
sation as London affords, could be found no where 
else. These feelings, joined, prob bly, to some 
flattering hopes of aid from the eminent physicians 
and surgeons in London, who kindly and gene- 

* Mr. Bufke' suggested to m^ as applicable to Johnson, 
whatCieeroio Ms CaTo Major, eays of Appius : ** Intentum 
enim animum, tanquom arcum, hahebat, nee languucens guc' 
cumbebat nnectuti ;" repeating at the same time the following 

. noble words in the same passage: ^^ Ita enim senectus hotlestm 
eitf si se ipsa defendit, njus auum retinet, n nemini emanei-' 
pata ni, ri u$que ad exiremum titcs spiritm^ vindicet ju$ 

" Muum," 
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roiisly attended him without accepting fees, made 
him resoFve to return to the capital. 

From Litchfield he came to Birmingham, where 
he passed a few days with his worthy old school- 
fellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me : " He 
was very solicitous with me to recollect some of 
our most early transactions, and transmit them to 
him, for I perceived nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than calling to mind those days of our in- 
nocence. I complied with his request, and he 
only received them 8l few days before his death. I 
have transcribed for your inspection, exactly the ! 
minutes I wrote to him.*' This paper having been 
found in his repositories after his death. Sir John 
Hawkins has inserted it entire, and I have made 
occasional use of it and other communications from 
Mr. Hector,* in the coilrse of this Work. I have 
both visited and corresponded with him since Dr. 
Johnson's deaths and by my inquiries concerning 
a great variety of particulars, have obtained ad- 
ditional information. I followed the same mode 
with the Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose presence 
I wrote down a good deal of what he could tell ; 

• It is a most agreeable circumstance attending the pub- 
lication of this Work, that Mr. Hector has survived his illus- 
trious school-fellow 80 many years ;* that he still retains his 
health and spirits ; and has gratified me with the following 
acknowledgement : " I thank you, most sincerely thank you, 
fot the great and long continued (entertainment your Life of 
Dr Johnson has afforded me, and others of my particular 
friends." Mr. Hector, besides setting me right as to the 
verses on a sprig of Myrtle, (see Vol. XI. note,) has fa- 
voured me with two English odes written by Dr. Johnson, 
at an early period of his life, which will appear in my edition 
of his Poetns. 

# [Mr. Hector died in 1794. R.J 
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and be, at my request, signed his name, to give it 
authenticity. It is very rare to find any person 
who is able to give a distinct account of the life 
even of one whom be has known intimately, with- 
out questions being put to them. My friend Dr. 
Kippis has told me, that, on this account it is a 
practice with him to draw out a biographical ca- 
techism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he 
was again kindly received by Dr. Adams, who 
was pleased to give me the following account in 
one of his letters, (Feb. 17th, 1785 4^ "His last 
visit was, I believe, to my house, which he left, 
after a stay of four or five days. We had much 
serious talk together, for which I ought to be the 
better as long as I live. You will remember some 
discourse which we had in the summer upon the 
subject of prayer, and the difficulty of this sort of 
composition. He reminded me of this, and of my 
having wished him to try his hand and to give us 
a specimen of the style and manner that he approv- 
ed. He added; that he was now in a right frame 
of mind, and as he could not possibly employ his 
time better, he would in earnest set about it. But 
I find upon inquiry, that no papers of this sort 
were left behind him, except a few short ejacula- 
tory forms suitable to his present situation." 

Dr. Adams had not then received acicurate in- 
formation on this subject; for it has since appeared 
that various prayers had been composed by him at 
different periods, which, intermingled with pious 
resolutions, and some short notes of his life, were 
gititled by him ** Prayers and Meditations," and 
have, in pursuance of his earnest requisition, in 
the hopes of doing good, been published, with a 
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judtcioqs and well- written Preface, by the Reverend 
Mr. Strahan, to whom he delivered them. Thi« 
admirable collectioni to which I have frequently 
referred in the course of this Work, evinces, be- 
yond all his compositions for the publick, and all ' 
the eulogies of his friends and admirers, the i^ncere 
virtue and piety of Johnson. It proves M\h un- 
questionable authenticity, that amidst all his con- 
stitutional infirmities, his earnestness to conform 
his practice to the precepts of Christianity was 
unceasing, and that he habitually endeavoured to 
refer every transaction of his life to the will of the 
Supreme Being. 

He arrived in London on the I6th of November, 
and next day sent to Dr. Bumey the following 
note, which I insert as the last token of his remem- 
brance of that ingenious and amiable man, and as 
another of the many proofs of the tenderness and 
benignity of his heart : 

'* Mr. Johnson, who came home last night, 
sends his respects to dear Dr. Buraey, and all the 
dear Burneys, little and great." 

"to MR. HECTOR, IN BIRMINGHAM." 
"DBARSIR, 

** I DID not reach Oxford until Friday morn- 
ing, and then I sent Francis to see the balloon fly, 
but could not go myself. I staid at Oxford till 
Tuesday, and then came in the common vehicle 
easily to London. I am as I was, and having seen 
Dr. Brocklesby, am to. ply the squills; but, what- 
ever be their efficacy, this world must soon pass 
away. Let us think seriously on our duty.— I 
send my kindest respects to dear Mrs. Careless: 
let me have the prayers of both. We have all 
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lived long, and must soon part. God hare mercy' 
on us, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Amen. 

*aam, &c: 

*■ Sam. Johnson.** 
•* London, Nov. 17, 1784. 

His correspondence with me, after his letter on 
the subject of my settling in London, shall now, so 
far as is proper, be produced in one series. 

July 26, he wrote to me from Ashbourne : ^' On 
the 14th I came to Litchfield, and found every 
body glad enough to see me. On the 20th, I came 
hither, and found a house half-built, of very un- , 
comfortable appearance; but my own room has 
not been altered. That a man worn with diseai^es, 
in his seveaty-second or third year, should con- 
demn part of his remaining life to pass among 
ruins and rubbish, and that no inconsiderable part, 
appears to me very strange. — I know that your 
kindness makes you impatient to know the state of 
my health, in which I cannot boast of much im- 
provement. I came through the journey without 
much inconvenience, but when I attempt self-mo- 
tion I find my legs weak, and my breath very short; 
this day I have been much disordered. I have no 
company ; the Doctor* is busy in his fields, and 
goes to bed at nine, and his whole system is so dif- 
ferent from mine, that we seem formed for differ- 
ent elements ; I have, therefore, all my amusement 
to seek within myself." 

Having written to him in bad spirits, a letter 
filled with dejection and fretfulness, and at the 
same time expressing anxious apprehensions con- 

# The Rev. Dr. Taylor. 
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cerning him, on account of a dream which had 
» disturbed me ; his answer was chiefly in terms of 
reproach, for a supposed charge of '^afiecting dis- 
content, and indulging the vanity of complaint'* 
It, however, proceeded, " Write to me often, and 
write like a man. I consider your fidelity and 
tenderness as a great part of the comforts which are 
yet left ^le, and sincerely wish we could be nearer 
to each other. — * ♦»♦*♦♦ *. — My dear friend, 
life is very short, and very uncertain ; let us spend 
it as well as we can. My worthy neighbour, Allen; 
is dead. Love me as well as you can. Pay my 
respects to dear Mrs. Boswell— Nothing ailed me 
at that time ; let your superstition at last have an 
end.'' 

Feeling very soon that the manner in which he 
had written might hurt me, he two days afterwards, 
July 28, wrote to me again, giving me an account 
of his sufferings ; after which, he thus proceeds : 
" Before this letter, you will have had one which I 
hope you will not take amiss ; for it contains only 
truth, and that truth kindly intended. ******* 
Spar tain quam nactus es orna; make the most and 
best of your lot, and compare yourself not with the 
few that are above you, but with the multitudes 
which are below you. ***♦•* *^ Go steadily 
forwards with lawful business or honest diversions. 
* jBe, (as Temple says of the Dutchmen,) well when 
you are not illy and pleased when you are not 
angry J — ******. This may seem but an ill 
return for your tenderness; but I mean it well, for 
I love you with great ardour and sincerity. Pay 
my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell, and teach the 
young ones to love me.*' 

I unfortunately was so m'uch indispo^^ during 
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a considerable part of the year, that it was not, or 
at least I thought it was not, in my power to write 
to my illustrious friend as formerly, or without ex- 
pressing such complaints as offended him. Having 
conjured him not to do me the injustice of charging 
me with affectation,. I was with much regret long 
silent. His last letter to me then came, and af- 
fected me yery tenderly. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
** DEAR SIR, 

" I HAVE this summer sometimes amended, 

and sometimes relapsed, but, upon the wljole, have 

lost ground very much*. My legs are extrenjely 

weak, and my breath very short, and the water is 

tiow encreasing upon me. In this uncomfortable 

state your letters used to relieve ; what is the reason 

that I have them no longer ? Are you sick, or are 

you sullen? Whatever be the reason, if it be less 

than necessity, drive it away ; and of the short life 

that we have, make the best use for yourself and 

for your friends. ♦♦♦♦**. I am sometimes 

afraid that your omission to write has some real 

cause, and shall be glad to know that you are not 

sick, and that nothing ill has befallen dear Mrs. 

Boswell, or any of your family. 

" I am, Sir, your, &c. 

^ Sam. Johnson." 
" Litchfield, Nov. 5, 1784. 

Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that 
in a paragraph of this letter, which I have omitted, 
he still persevered in arraigning me as before, which 
was strange in him who had so much experience of 
what I suffered. I, however, wrote to him two as 
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kind letters as I could ; the last of whicti came too 
late to be read by him, for bis illness encreased 
more rapidly upon him than I had apprehended ; 
but I had the consolation of being informed that 
be spoke of me on his death-bed with affection, 
and I look forward with humble hope of renewing 
our friendship in a better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this Work from any 
farther personal notice of its author; who, if he 
should be thought to have obtruded himself too 
much upon their attention, requests them to con- 
sider the peculiar plan of his biographical under- 
taking. 

Soon after Johnson's return to the metropolis, 
both the asthma and dropsy became more violent 
and distressful. He had for some time kept a 
journal in Latin of the state of his illness, and the 
remedies which he used, under the title of jEgri 
EphemeriSy which he began on the 6th of July, but 
continued it no longer than the 8th of November; 
finding, I suppose, that it was a mournful and un- 
availing register. It is in my possession; and is 
written with great care and accuracy. 

Still his love of literature* did not fail. A very 
few days before his death he transmitted to his 

# It is tnily wonderful to consider the extent and constancy 
of Johnson's literary ardour, notwithstanding the melancholy 
which clouded and embittered his existence. Besides the nu- 
merous and varidus works which he executed, he had, at dif- 
ferent times, formed schemes of a great many more, of which 
the fi^owing catalogue was given by him. to Mr. Langtoo, and 
by that gendeman presented to his Majesty : 

Divinity. 
A iimall bool^ of precepts and directions fo^ piety; the faint 
taken from the directions in Morton's exercise. 
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fHeud Mr. John Nichols, a list of the ewthours of 
the UoivCTsal History, lueiitioning their several 

Philosophy, History, and Literature in general. 

History of Criticism, as it relates to judging of authours, 
from Aristotle to the present age. An account of the rise and 
improvements of that art ; of th,e difierent opinions of authours, 
ancient and modern. 
' Translation of the History of Herodian. 

New edition of Fairfax's Translation of Tasso, with notes, 
glossary, &c. 

Chsoicer, anew edition of him, from manuscripts and old 
editions, with various readings, conjectures, remarks on his 
language, and the changes it had undergone from the earliest 
times to his age, and from his to the present ; with notes ex- 
planatory of customs, &c. and references to Boccace, and 
other auliiours from whom he has borrowed, with an account 
of the liberties he has taken in telling the stories ; his life, and 
an exact etymological glossary. 

Aristotle's Rhetorick, a translation of it into English. 

A collection of Letters, translated from the modern writers, 
with some account of the several authours. 

Oldham's Poems, with notes, historical and critical. 

Koscommon's Poems, with notes. 

Lives of the Philosophers, written with a polite air, in such 
a manner as piay divert as well as instruct. 

History of the Heathen Mythology, with an explication of 
the fables, both allegorical and historical ; with references to 
the poets. 

History of the State of Venice, in a compendious manner. 

Aristotle's Ethicks, an English translation of them, with 
notes« 

Geographical Dictionary, from the French. 
. fiierocles upon Pythagoras, translated into English, per- 
haps with notes. This is done by Korris/ 

A book of Letters, upon all kinds of subjects. 
Claudian, a new edition of his woiks^ cum notis varior^nty 
m the maimer oi Burmaii. 

TuUy's Tusculan questions, a tran^ation of them. 
TuUy's De Natmrat JJeoruro, a translation ef those books. 
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shares in that work. It has, according to his di- 
rection, been deposited in the British Museum, and 

Benzo's New History of the New World, to be translated. 

Machiavers History of Florence, to be translated. 

History of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an 
account of whatever contributed to the restoratic4 of literature; 
such as controversies, printing, tihe destruction of the Greek 
empire, the encouragement of great men, with the lives of the 
most eminent early professors of all kinds of learning in differ- 
ent countries. 

A Body .of Chronology, in verse, with historical notes. 

A Table of the Specta,tors, Tatlers, and Guardians^ distin- 
guished by figures into six degrees of value, with notes, giving 
the reasons of preference or degradation. 

A Collection of Letters from English authours, with a pre- 
face, giving some account of the writers, with reasons for 
selection, and criticism upon styles ; remarks on each letter, if 
needful. 

A Collection of Proverbs from various languages. Jao 
6.-53. 

A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in imitation of Cal- 
met's Dictionary of the Bible. March, — 52. 

A Collection of Stories and Examples, like those of Val^ 
rius Maximus. Jan. 10,—- 53, 

^ From ^lian, a volume of select Stories, perhaps from 
others. Jan.* 28 — 53. 

Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Descrip- 
tions of Countries. 

Dictionary of Ancient History and Mythology. 

Treatise on the Study of Polite Literature, containing the 
History of learning, directions for editions, commentaries, &c, 

Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, after the manner of 
Bruyere, collected out of ancient authours, particularly the 
Greek, with Apophthegms. 

Classical Miscellanies, Select Translations from ancient 
Greek and Latin authours. 

Lives of Illustrious Persons, as well of the active as the 
learned, in imitation of Plutarch. 

Judgment of the learned upon English authoors. 

Poetical Dictionary of the English tongue» 
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is printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for De- 
cember, 1784. 

Considerations upon the present state of London. 

Collection of Epigrams, with notes and observations. 

Observations on the English language, relating to words, 
phrases, and modes of Speech. 

Minutiae Literaria, Miscellaneous reflections, criticisms, 
emendations, notes. 

History of the Constitution. 

Comparison of Philosophical and Christian Morality, by sen- 
tences collected from the moralists and fathers. 
. Plutarch's Lives, in English, with notes. 

Poetry and works of Imagination* 
Hymn to Ignorance. 
The Palace of Sloth, — a vision. 
Coluthua, to be translated. 
Prejudice,— a poetical essay. 
The Palace of Nonsense, -a vision. 



Johnson's extraordinary facilit;^ of composition, when he 
shook offhi^ constitutional indolence, and resolutely sat down 
to write, is admirably described by Mr. Courtenay, in his " Poe- 
tical Review," which I have several times quoted : 

'* While through life's maze he sent a piercing view, 

" His mind expansive to the object grew. 

" With various stores of erudition fraught, 

**- The lively image, the deep-searching "thought, 

** Slept in repose ; — but when the moment pressed, 

" The bright ideas stood at once confessed, 

" Instant his genius sped his vigorous rays,' 

** And o'er the lettered world difFus'd a blaze ; 

** As womb'd with fire the cloud electrick flies, 

" Anc^ calmly o*er th^ horizon seems to rise ; 

*• Touch'd by the pointed steel, the lightning flows, 

** And all th* expanse with rich efiulgence glows." 

We shall in vain endeavour to know with exact precision 
every production of Johnson's pen. He owned to me, that he 
kad written about forty sermons ; but as I understood that he 
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During his sleepless ni^ts be amissed himself 
by translating into Latin, verse, from the Gre^, 

had given or sold them to different perscms, who were to preadh 
them as their own» he did not consider himself at liberty to 
acknowledge them. Would those who were thus aided by 
him, who are still alive, and the friends of those who are dead, 
fairly inform the world, it would be obligingly gratifying a 
reasonable curiosity, to which there should, I think, now be no 
objection. Two volumes of them, published since his death, 
are sufficiently ascertained ;—l have before me, in his hand- 
writing, a fragment of twenty quarto leaves, of a translatidn 
into English of Sallust, De BeUo CatiUnario. When it was 
done I have no notion ; but it* seems to have no very superiour 
merit to mark it as his. Besides the publications heretofive 
mentioned, I am satisfied, from internal evidence, to admit 
also as genuine the following, which, notwithstanding all my 
chronological care, escaped me in the course of this work : 

" Considerations on the case of Dr. Trapp's Sfermons,"t 
published in 1739, in the Gentleman's Magazine. It is a very 
ingenious defence of the right of abridging an authour's work, 
without being.held as infringing his property. This is one of 
the nicest quesdons in the Law of Literature ; and I cannot 
help thinking, that the indulgence of almdgmg is often exceed'^ 
bgly injurious ^to authours and booksellers, and should in very 
few cases be permitted. At any rate^ to prevent difficult and 
uncertain discussion, and give an absolute security to authours 
in the property of their labours, no abridgement whatever 
should be permitted, till after the expiration of such a number 
of years as the Legislature may be pleased to fix. 

But, though it has been confidently ascribed to him, I can^ 
not .allow that he wrote a dedication to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment of a book entitled *^ The Evangelical History, Hacmo- 
nized/^ He was no croaker ; no declaimer dugdoxat the times. 
He would not have written, " That we arc faUen upon an age 
in which corruption is not barely utuversal, is universally con- 
fessed." Nor, " Rapine preys on the publick without oppo- 
sition, and perjury betrays it without inquiry .'^ Nor would he, 
to excite a speedy reformation, have conjured up such phan- 
toms of terrout as these : " A few years longer, and perhaps 
aH endeayburs will be in v^tin. We' may be swallowed by an 
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many of the epigrams in the Anthologia. Hiese 
translations with some other poems by him in Latin, 
he gave to his friend Mr. Langton, who, having 
added a few notes, sold them to the booksellers for 
a small sum to be given to some of Johnson's rela- 
tions, which wa3 accordingly done ; and they are 
printed in the collection of his works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to 
Johnson's deficiency in the knowledge of the Greek 
language, partly owing to the modesty with which, 
from knowing how much there was to be learnt, he 
used to mention his own comparative acquisitions. 
When Mr. Cumberland • talked to him of the Greek 



earthquake : we may be delivered to our enemies." This is 
not Johnsonian. 

•There are, indeed, in this Dedication, several sentences 
constructed upon t1» model of those of Johnson. But the 
imitation of the form, without the spirit of his style, has been 
so general, that this of itself is not sufficient evidence. Even 
our news- paper writers aspire to it. In an account of the fune- 
ral of Edwin, the comedian, in " The biary" of Nov. 9, 1790, 
that son of drollery is thus described ; " A man who had so 
o&en cheered the sullemiesei of vacancy, and suspended the 
approaches of sorrow." And in " The Dublin Evening. Post,' 
August 16, 179 U there is the following paragraph: << It is a 
singular circumstance, that in a city like this, containing 
200,000 people, there are three montlis in the year during 
which no place of publick amusement is open. Long vacation 
is here a vacation from pleasure, as well aA bnsiness ; nor is 
there any mode of passing the listless evenings of declining: 
summer, but in the riots of a tavern," or the stupidity of a 
coffee-house.*' 

1 have not thought it necessary to specify every copy of 
verses written by Johnson, it being my intention to pubHsh an 
authentick edition of all his Poetry, 4ith notes. 

* Mt. Cumberkmd assures nie, that he was always treated 
with great courtesy by Dr. Johnson^ who, in his " Letters to 
Mts. Thrale^" W^. II. .p; 0%^ thus speaks of that learned, in- 
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fragments which are so well illustrated in *^ The 
Observer,** and of the Greek dramatists in general, 
he candidly acknowledged his insufficiency in that 
particular branch of Greek literature. Yet it may 
be Said, that though not a great, he was a good 
Greek scholar. Dr. Charles Burney, the younger, 
who is universally acknowledged by the best judges, 
to be one of the few men of this age who are 
very eminent for their skill in that noble language, 
has assured me, that Johnson could give a Greek 
word for almost every English* one; and that 
although not sufficiently conversant in the niceties 
of the language, he, upon some occasions discover- 
ed, even in these, a considerable degree of critical 
acumen. Mr. Dalzel, Professor of Greek at 
Edinburgh, whose skill in it is unquestionable, 
mentioned to me, in very liberal terms, the impres- 
sion which was made upon him by Johnsort, in a 
conversation which they had in London concerning 
that language. As Johnson, therefore, was un- 
doubtedly one of the first Latin scholars in modem 
times, let us not deny to his fame some additional 
splendour from Greek, 

I shall now fulfil my promise of exhibiting spe- 
cimens of various sorts of imitation cf Johnson's 
style. 

In tlie " Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
1787," there is an " Essay on the Style of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson," by the Reverend Robert Bur- : 
rowes, whose respect for the great object of his 
criticism* is thus evinced in the concluding para- 

genious, and accomplished gentleman ; ** The want of company 
is an inconvenience, but Mr. Cumberland is a million." 
• We must smile at a little inaccuracy of metaphor in thd 
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graph : ** I have singled him out from the whole 
body of English writers, because his universally- 
acknowledged beauties would be most apt to induce 
imitation; and I have treated rather on his faults, 
than his perfections, because an essay might com- 
prize all the observations I could make upon his 
faults, while volumes would not be sufficient for a 
treatise on his perfections." 

Mr. Burrowes has analysed ^he composition 
of Johnson, and pointed out its peculiarities with 
much acuteness ; and I would recommend a care- 
ful perusal of his Essay to those, who being capti- 
vated by the union of perspicuity and splendour 
which the writings of Johnson contain, without 
having a sufficient portion of his vigour of mind, 
may be in danger of becoming bad copyists of his 
manner. I, however, cannot but observe, and 
I observe it to his credit, that this learned gentle- 
man has himself caught no mean degree of the 
expansion and harmony, which, independent of all 
other circumstances, characterise the sentences of 
Johnson. Thus, in the Preface to the volume in 
which the Essay appears, we find, " If it be said 
that in societies of this sort, too much attention is 
frequently bestowed on subjects barren an^ specu- 
lative, it may be answered, that no one science is 
so little connected with the rest, as not to affi)rd 
many prmciples whose use may extend considerably 

Preface to the Transactions, which is written by Mr. Bur* . 
rowes. The critick of the style q/* Johnson having, with a 
just zeal for literature, observed, diat the whole nation are 
called on to exert themselves, afterwards says : " They are 
called on by every tye which can have a laudable influence on 
theheart of man.'^ 

VOL, IV* j: e 
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b€iyoncl the science to which they primarily belong; 
and that no proposition is so purely theoretical as 
to be totally incapable of being applied to practical 
purposes. There is no apparent connection be- 
tween duration and the cycloidal arch, the proper- 
ties of which, duly attended to, have furnished us 
with our best regulated methods of measuring time : 
and he who has made himself master of the nature 
and affections of the logarithmick curve, is not 
aware that he lias advanced considerably towards 
, ascertaining the proportionable density of the air 
at its various distances from the surface of the 
earth.** 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson*s style are 
innumerable. Their general method is to, accumu- 
late hard words, without considering, that, although 
he was fond of introducing tliem occasionally, 
there is not u single sentence in all his writings 
wherfe they are crowded together, as in the first 
verse of the following imaginary Ode by him to 
Mrs. Thrale,* which appeared in the news-papers: 

* Joha8on*s wishtng to unite himself with this rich widow, 
was much talked of, but Tbelieve without foundation. The 
report, however, gave occasion to a poem, not without ch$uiu> 
teristical ment, entitled, " Ode to Mrs. Thrale, by Samoel 
Johnson, LL. D. on their supposed approaching Nuptiah;" 
prmted for Mr. Faukicr, in Bond-street — I shall quote u a 
a, the first ihree stanzas : 

'* If e'er my fingers touch'd the lyre, 

** In tadre fierce, in pleasnre |^y; 
** 1^11 not my Txeaxxa's «mil«i inaptfe ? 

'* Shall Sam icbae the •pcurtife Jay i 

*' My dearest Ladyl view your slave, 

" Behold him as your very Sem6 ; 
'' Eager to write as anthour grave, 

^ Or govern well, the brewing-tuK 
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^^ Cerviiial ^odor's viduate dame^ 
'' Ofm'$t thou this g^igantick frame, 

'^ Proeumhing at thy shrme ; 
<' Shall, ca^Mnffif by thy channs, 
** A captive in thy ambient Brmt 

" Perennially be thine?" 

This, and a thousand other siich attempte, ar^ 
totally unlike the original, which the writers ima*> 
gined they were turning into ridicule. There i^ 
not similarity enough for burlesque, or even for 
caricature. 

Mr. CaiiMAN, ia his " Prose on several occa- 
sions," has " A Letter fropi Lexiphanes ; con- 
taining Proposals for a Glossary or Vocabulary of 
the. Vulgar Tongue: intended as a Supplement to 
a larger Dictionary.'' It is evidently meant as 
a sportive sally of ridicule on Johnson, whose style 
is thus imitated, without being grossly overcharged. 
^* It is easy to foresee, that the idle and illiterate 
will complain that I have increased their labours 
by endeavouring to diminish them ; and that I have 
explained what is more easy by what is more diffi- 
cult— i^wo/ww per ignotius. I expect, on the 
other hand, the liberal acknowledgements of the 
learned. He who is buried in scholastick retire- 
ment, secluded from the assemblies of the gay, and 
remote from the circles of the polite, will at once 
comprehend the definitions, and be grateful for 
such a seasonable and necessary elucidation of his 
mother-tongue/' Annexed to this letter is a short 



'' To tiek fdMky tbwi i 

** Hy botom ^om with amoioiui fin, 
** Porter no longer shall be praised, 

'' 'lid I XTixu am TkraUs EnUn." 
Ee« 
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q>ecimen of the work, thrown together in a vague 
and desultory manner, not even adhering to alpha- 
betical concatenation.* 

The serious imitators of Johnson's style, whether 
intentionally or by the imperceptible effect of its 
strength and animation, are, as I have had already 
occasion to observe, so many, that I might intro- 
duce quotations from a numerous body of writers 
in our language, since he appeared in the literary 
world. I shall point out the following : 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D. D. 

" In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest 
state, appears as Lord of the creation, giving law 
to various tribes of animals which he has tamed 
and reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows 
his prey on the horse which he has reared, or tends 
his numerous herds which furnish him both with 
food and clothing; the Arab has rendered the 
camel docile, and avails himself of its persevering 
strength ; the Laplander has formed the rein-deer 
to be subservient to his will ; and even the people 
of Kamschatka have trained their dogs to labour. 
This, command over the inferiour creatures is one 

• ** HiOLEDY PiGGLEDY, — Conglomeration and confusion. ' 

" Hodge-podge, — A culinary mixture of heterogeneous 
ingredients ; applied metaphorically to all discordant combi- 
- nations. 

'* Tit poa Tat, — Adequate retaliation. 

*^ SuiLLT Sh ALLY, — Hesitation and irresolution. 

'< Fes I pa! pvm !*<-Gigantick intonations. 

** RiOMAROLiy-^Discourse, mcoherent andrhapsodicftl. 

" C»ijrcu<M-«RAKCUii,— Lines of irregularity and involu- 
tion. 

" DnffG-DoifG,—Tintijiabulary. chimes, used metaphori- 
cally to signify dispatch and vehemence/* 
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of the noblest prerogatives of man, and among the 
greatest efforts of his wisdom and power. With- 
out this, his dominion is incomplete He is a 
monarch who has no subjects : a master without 
servants ; and ifiust perform every operation by the 
strength of his own arm."* 

EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 

** Of all our passions and appetites, the love of 
power is of the most imperious and unsociable 
nature, since the pride of one man requires the 
submission of the multitude. In the tumult of 
civil discord the laws of Society lose their force, 
and their place is seldom supplied by those of 
humanity. The ardour of contention, the pride pf 
victory, the despair of success, the memory of past 
injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contri- 
bute to inflame the mind, and to silence the voice 
ofpity.^t 

Miss BURNEY. 

^^ My family, mistaking ambition for honour, 
and rank for dignity^ have long planned a splendid 
connection for me, to wliich, Uiough my invariable, 
repugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes 
and their views immoveably adhere. I am but too 
certain they will now listen to no other. I dread, 
therefore, to make a trial where I despair of suc- 
cess ; I know not how to risk a prayer with those 
w^ho may silence me by command." J 

♦ " History of America;" Vol. I. quarto, p. 332- 
t ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire/' Vol. I. 
-Chap. IV. 

X " Cecilia," Book VII. Chap. f. 

4 
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JtBTEEntO MR» KAB»4* 

^^ tii an enlightened and improving age, much 
perhaps is not to be apprehended from the inroads 
of mere caprice ; at such a period it will generally 
be perceived, that needless irregularity is the worst 
of all deformities, and that nothing is so truly ele- 
gant in language as the simplicity of unvioldted 
analogy. — Rules will, therefore, be observed, so 
far as they are known and acknowledged : but, at 
the same time, the desire of improvement having 
been once excited will not remain inactive ; and its 
efforts, unle§s assisted by knowledge, as much as 
they are prompted by zeal, will not unfrequently 
be found pernicious: so that the very persons 
whosa intention it is to perfect the instrument of 
reason^ will deprave and disorder it unknowingly. 
At such a time, then, it becomes peculiarly neces- 
sary that the analogy of language should be fully 
examined and understood ; that its rules should be 
carefully laid down ; and that it should be clearly 
known how much it contains, which being already 
right should be defended from change and viola- 
lion; how much it has that demands amendment^ 
and how much that, for fear of greater incoave* 
niences, must, perhaps, be left, unaltered, thou^ 
irregular." 

* The passage which I quote is taken from that gentleman's 
« Elements or Orthoepy ; containing a distinct View of 
the whole Analogy of the Ekglish Language, so far as 
relates to Pronunciationy Accent, and Quantity,** London, 
1784. I beg leave to offer my particular acknowledgements , 
to the authour of a work of uncommon merit and great utility. 
I know no book which contains ^ in the same compass, more 
learning, polite literature, sound sense, accuracy of arrange^ 
ment, and perspicuity of ex(>re8sioii. 
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A Astingatthed autfaow in ''TkeMieeor,'^ 
a periodical paper, published at Edinburghi haa 
imitated Johnsoo Tery closely. Thus, in No. 16. 
— " The effiscts of the retarn of spring have beea 
frequeatly remarked as well in relation to the jbu* 
man mind as to the animal and vegetable MrorUL 
The reviving power of this season has been traced 
from the fields to the herds that inhabit them, attd 
from the lower classes of beings up to man. Glad- 
ness and joy are described as prevailing through 
universal Nature, animating the low of the cattle^ 
the carol of the birds, and the pipe of the ahep- 
herd/* 

• ** The Rev. Dn Knox, master of Tunbridg^ 
school, a{^pears to have the imitari aveo of John<- 
son's style perpetually in his mind : and to his as** 
siduous, though not servile, study of it, we may 
partly ascribe the [extensive popularity of hia 
writings.t 

# That coUectioii was presented to Dr. Johnson^ I believe 
^y its authours : and I heard him speak very well of it 

t It were to be wished, that he had intimated that great tf*^*/^f'^'^ 
man in every respect, and had not followed the example of 
Dr. Adam Smith, in ungraciously attacking his venerabk 
Alma Maitr^ Oxford. It must, however, be observed, that 
he is much less to blame than Smith ; he only objects to certaia 
particulars; Smith to the whole institution ; though indebted 
for much of his learn'ng to an*exhibitioa which he enjoyed, 
for many years, at Baliol College. Neither of them, however, 
will do any hurt to the noblest university in the world. WhiU 
I animadvert on what appears to me exceptionable iu some of 
the works of Dr. Knox, I cannot refuse due praise to others 
of his jMToductions : particularly his sermons, and to the spirit 
with which he maintains, against presumptuous hereticks, |the 
consolatory doctrines peculiar to the Christian Revelation. 
This he has done in a manner equally strenuous and con- 
dliating. Neither ou|rfat I to omit mentioniDg a remarkable 
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In his ** Essays; Moral and Literary/' No. 3, 
we find the following passage: — "The polish of 
external grace may indeed be deferred till the ap- 
proach of manhood. When solidity is obtained 
by perusing the modes prescribed by our forefathers, 
then may the file be used. The firm substance 
will bear attrition, and the lustre then acquired 
will be durable." 

There is, however, one in No. 11, which is 
blown up into such tumidity, as to be truly ludi- 
crous. The writer means to tell us, that Members 
of Parliament, who have run in debt by extrava- 
gance, will sell their, votes to avoid an arrest,* 
which he thus expr^es; — "ITiey who build 
houses and collect costly pictures and furnitures^ 
with the money of an honest artizan or mechanick, 
will be very glad of emanicipation firom the hands 
of a bailifi*^ by a sale bf their senatorial sufiirage." 

But I think the most perfect imitation of John- 
son is a professed one, entitled ^^A Criticism on 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Church- Yard,** said to 
be written by Mr. Young, Professor of Greeks 
at Glasgow, and of which let him have the credit, 
unless a better tide can be shewn. It has not 
only the particularities of Johnson's style, but that 

instance of his candour; ^Notwithstanding the wide difference 
of our opinions, upon the important siibject of University edu- 
cation, in a letter to me concerning this Work, he thus ex- 
presses himself; ^* I thank you for the very great entertain- 
ment your life of Johnson gives me. It is a most valuable 
work. Yours is a new species of biography. Happy for 
Johnson, that he had so able a recorder of his wit and wisdom." 
• ** Dr. Knox, in his * Moral and Literary' abstraction, may 
be excused for not knowing the political regulations of his 
country. No senator can be in the hands of^ bailiff,** 
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very species of literary discussion and illustration 
for which he was eminent. Having already quoted 
so much from others, I shall refer the curious to 
this performance, with an assurance of. much en- 
tertainment. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in afay imita- 
tions of Johnson's style, every good judge must see 
that they are obviously different from the original ; 
for all of them are either deficient in its forcfe, or 
overloaded with its peculiarities ; and the powerful 
sentiment to which it is suited is not to be found. 

Johnson^s affectation for his departed relations '^ 
seemed to grow warmer as he approached nearer to 
the time when he might hope to see them again. It 
probably appeared to him that he should upbraid 
himself widi unkind inattentiopi were he to leave 
the world without having paid a tribute of respect 
to their memory. 

" TO MR. GREEN,' APOTHECARY, AT LITCHFIELD. 
" DBAR SIR, 

" I HAVE enclosed the Epitaph for my Fa 
ther. Mother, and Brother, to be all engraved on 
the large size, and laid in the middle aisle in St. 
MichaelVchurch, which I request the clergyman 
and churchwardens to permit. 

" The first care must be to find the exact place of 
interment, that the stone may protect the bodies. 
Then let the stone be deep, massy and hard ; and 
do not let the difference of ten pounds, or more, 
defeat our purpose. 

** I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter 
will pay you ten more, which I gave her for tlie 
same purpose. What more is wanted shall be 
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sent ; and I beg that all posaiUe haste be made^ 
for I wish to have it done while I am yet alive. 
Let me know, dear Sir, that you receive this. 
f " I am, Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
•* Sam. JoHNbON.'* 

VDec.2, 1784. 

" TO MRS. 7UCY PORTER, IN LITCHFSLD. 
**D£AR MADAM, 

" I AM very ill, and desire your prayers.. I 
have, sent Mr. Green the Epitaph, and a power to 
call on you for ten pounds. 

I laid this summer a ston^ overTetty, in the 
chapel of Bromley, in Kent. The inscription is in 
Latin, of which this is in the English. [Here a 
translation.] 

*^ That this is done, I thought it fit that you 

should know. What care will be taken of us, who 

can tell ? May God pardon and Mess us, for Jb- 

sus Christ s sake. 

** I am, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 
*' Dec. 2, 1784. 

My readers are now, at last, to behold Samubl 
Johnson preparing himself for that doom, from 
which the most exalted powers afford no exemption 
to man. Death had always been to him an ob^ 
ject of terrour ; so that, though by no means hap- 
py, he still clun^ to life with an eagerness at which 
many have wcHidered. At any time when he was 
ill, he was very much pleased to be told that he 
Iboked b6tter. An ingenious member of the Eu* 
melian Club* informs me, that upon one occasion, 

• A Club in Londoiiy founded by the learned and ingenious 
l^ysician, Dr. A*h, in honour of whose name it was called 
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when he said to him that he saw health retarning 
t6 Jiis ebeek, JohDsdn seized bitn by the hand and 
exclaimed, ^' Sir, your are one of the kindest 
friends I ever had.** 

His own state of his views of futurity will appear 
truly rational : and may, perhaps, impress the un- 
thinking irith seriousness. 

** You know, (says he,)* I never thought confi- 
dence with respect to futurity, any part of the cha- 
racter of a brave, a wise, or a good man. Bravery 
has no place where it can avail nothing ; wisdom 
impresses strongly the consciousness of those faults, 
of which it is, perhaps, itself an aggravation ; and 
goodhess, always wishing to be better, and imputing 
every deficieuce to criminal negligence, and every 
fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to sup* 
pose the condition of forgiveness fulfilled, nor whiat 
is wanting in the crime supplied by penitence. 

**This is the state of the best; but what must 
be the condition of liim whose heart will not suffer 
him to rank himself among the best, qt among the 
good ? Such must be his dread of the approaching 
trial, as will leave him little attention to the opinion 
of those whom he is leaving for ever ; and the se- 
renity that is not felt, it can be no virtue to feign." 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark 
manner in which Sir John Hawkins imparts the 
uneasiness which he expressed on account of 
offences with which he charged himself, may give 
occasion to injurious suspicions, as if there had 
been something of more than ordinary criminality 

Enme/fiifi, from the Greek Ev/buXior; though it was warmly 
oontendedy and even put to a vote, that it should have the 
more obvious appellation oiFraxineany from the Latin. 
# Mrs.Tbrale's collection, March 10, 1784, Vd, II, p. 3. 
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weighing upon his conscience. Qn that account,^ 
therefore, as well ais from the regard to truth which 
he inculcated, I am to mention, (with all possible 
respect and delicacy, however,) that his conduct, 
after he came to London, and had associated with' 
Savage and others, was not so strictly virtuous, in 
one respect, as when he was a ydunger man. It 
was well known, that his amorous inclinations were 
uncommonly strong and impetuous. He owned to 
many of his friends, that he used to ta^ women of 
the town to taverns, and hear them relate their 
history. — In short, it must not be concealed, that, 
like many other good and pious men, among whom 
we may place the apostle Paul upon his own au- 
thority, Johnson was not free from propensities 
which were ever " warring against the law of the 
mind," — and that in his combats with them, he was 
sometimes overcome. 

Here let the profane and licentious pause ; let 
them not thoughtlessly say that Johnson was an 
hypocrite^ or that his principles were not firm, be- 
cause his practice was not uniformly cQjiformable 
' to what he professed. ♦ \ 

Let the question be considered independent of 
moral and-religious associations ; and no man will 
deny that thousands, in many instances, act against 
conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, an hypo- 
critCy when he owns he is satisfied that his extra- 
vagance will bri6g him to ruin and misery ? We 
are sure he believes it; but immediate inclination, 
strengthened by indulgence, prevails over that be- 
lief in influencing his conduct. Why then shall 
credit be refused to the sincerity of those who ac- 
knowledge their persuasion of moral and religious 
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<J"ty, yet sometimes fail of living as it requires ? 
I heard Dr. Johnson once observe, " there is some- 
thing noble in publishing truth, though it condemns 
one s self/'* And one who said in liis presence, 
" he had no notion of people being in earnest in ' 
their good professions, whose practice was not 
suitable to them," was thus reprimanded by him : — 
" Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human nature 
as not to know that a man may be very sincere in 
good principles, without having good practice.^f 
But let ho man encourage or soothe himself in 
** presumptuous sin," from knowing that Johnson 
was sometimes hurried into indulgencies which hfe 
thought criminal. I have exhibited this circum-- 
stance as a shade in so great a character, both 
from my sacred love of truth, and to shew that he 
was not so weakly scrupulous as he has been repre* 

. sented by those who imagine that the sins, of which 
a deep sense was upon his mind, were merely such 
little venial trifles as pouring milk into his tea on 

. Good- Friday/ His understancling will be defended 
by my statement, if his consistency of conduct be 
in some degree impaired. But what wise man 
would, for momentary gratifications, deliberately 
subject himself to suffer such uneasiness as we find 

# Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d. edit p. 209. On 
the same subject, in his Letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Nov. 29, 
1783, he makes the following just observation : '* Life, to be 
worthy of a rational being, must be always in progression ; we 
must always purpose to do more or better than in time past 
The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere purposes, though 
they end as they began by airy contemplation. We compare 
and judge, though we do not practise." 

t Ibid. p. 374. 
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was experieoced by Johnson in reviewing his con- 
duct as compared with bis potion of the etbicks of 
the gospel ? Let th^ following passages be kept in 
remembrance ;♦ ** O, God, giver and preserver of 
all life, by whose power I was created, and by 
whose providence I am sustained, look down upcm 
me with tenderness and mercy; grant that I may 
not have been created to be finally destroyed ; that 
I may not be preserved to add wickedness to wick- 
edness." — " O, Lord, let me not sink into total 
depravity ; look down upon me, and rescue me at 
last from the captivity of sin."— " Almighty and 
most merciful Father, who hast continued my life 
from year to year, grq.nt that by longer lite I may 
become less desirous of sinful pleasures, and more 
careful of eternal happiness." — "Let not my years 
be multiplied to increase my guilt ; but as my age 
advances, let me become more pure in my thoughts, 
more regular in my desires, and more obedient to 
thy laws." " Forgive, O merciful Lord, whatever 
I have done contrary to thy laws. Give me such. 
e. sense of my wickedness as may produce true con- 
tritiqn and effectual repentance ; so that when I 
shall be called into another state, I may be re- 
ceived among the sinners to whom sorrow and re- 
formation have obtained pardon; for Jesus Christ*s 
sake. Amen." 

Such was the distress of mind, such the peni- 
tence of Johnson, in his hours of privacy, and in 
his devout approaches to his Maker. His sincerity^ 
therefore, must appear to every candid mind un- 
questionable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep in view, 

• From his ** Pntyerf and Meditatioiui." 
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that there was in this excellent man's conduct no 
false principle of commutation^ no deliberate indul* 
gence in sin, in consideration of a counterbalance 
of duty. His offending, and his repenting, were 
distinct and separate:* and when we consider his 
' almost unexampled attention to truth, his inflexible 
integrity, his constant piety, who will dare to ** cast 
a stone at him ?" Besides, let it never be forgotten, 
that he cannot be charged with any ofiedce indi- 
cating badness of hearty any thing dishonest, base, 
or malignant ; but, that, on the contrary^ he was 
charitable in an extraordinary degree : so that even 
in one of his own rigid judgments of himself, 
(Easter-eve, 1781,) while he says, **I have cor- 
rected no external habits f he is obliged to own, . 
'* I hope that since my last communion I have 
advanced, by pious reflections, in my submission to 
God, and my benevolence to man.'* 

I am conscious that this is the most diflScult and 
dangerous part of my biographical work, and I 
cannot but be very anxious concerning it. I trust 
that I have got through it, preserving at once my 
regard to truth, — to my friend, — and to the inte- 
rests of virtue and religion. Nor can I apprehend 
that more harm can ensue from the knowledge of 
the irregularities of Johnson, guarded as I have 
stated it, than from knowing that Addison and 
Pamell were intemperate in the use of wine ; which 
he himself, in his Lives of those celebrated writers 
and pious men, has not forborne to record. 

* Dr. Johosoti related, with vttj earnest approbation, a 
ftory of a gentleman, who, in an impulse of passion, overcame 
Ibe virtue i>f a young woman. When she said to him, V I am 
afraid we have done wrong T he answered, *^ Yes, we have 
done wrong ;•— ^or I would not ddnmch her mind." 
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It ia not my intention to give a very minute de- 
tail of the particulars of Johnson's remaining days, 
of whom it was now evident, that tlie crisis was 
fast approaching, when he must "rfie like men^ 
and Jail like one of the Frincc^J' Yet it will be 
instructive, as well as gratifying to the curiosity of 
my readers, to record a few circumstances, on the 
authenticity of which they may perfectly rely, as I 
have been at the utmost pains to obtain an accu- 
rate account of his last illness, from the best au- 
thority. ' 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, t)r. Warren, 
and Dr. Butter, physiciaps, generoiisly attended 
him, without accepting any fees, as did Mr. Cruik- 
shank, surgeon ; and all that could be done from 
professional skill and ability, was tried, to prolong 
a life so truly valuable. He himself, indeed, 
having, op account of his very bad constitution, 
been perpetually applying himself to medical in- 
quiries, united his own efforts with those of the 
gentlemen who attended him ; and iniagining that 
the dropsical collection of water which oppressed 
him '.might be drawn off by making incisions in his 
body, he, with his usual resolute defiance of pain, 
cut deep, when he thought that his surgeon had 
done it too tenderly .• 

About eight or ten days before his death, when 
Dr. Brocklesby paid him his morning visit, he 

• This bold experiment, Sir John Hawkins has related in 
such a manner, as to suggest a charge against Johnson of in- 
tentionally hastening his end ; a charge so very inconsistent 
with his character in every respect, that it is injurious even to 
refute it, as Sir John has thought it necessary to do. It is 
evident, that what Johnson did in hopes of relief, indicated an 
extraordinary eagerness to retard his dissolution. 
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seemed vejry low and desponding, and said, '* I 
have been as a dying man all night/' He then 
emphatically broke out in the words of Shakespeare. 

** Caas*t thou not minister to a mind diseai'd ; 
** Pluck from ihe memory a rooted sorrow ; 
** Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
'* Andy with some sweet oblivious antidote,, 
'* Cleanse the stufTd bosom of that perilous stuff, 
<* Which weighs upon the heart 1" 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answered, from 
the same great poet : 



> therein the patient 



'* Must minister to himself/' 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the 
application. 

On another day, after this, when talking on the 
subject of prayer, Dr. Brocklesby repeated frpm 
Juvenal, 

'' Orandum est, ut stV mens sana in earpore sano^' 

and so on to the end of the tenth satire ; but in 
running it quickly over, he happened, in the line, 

*' Qui spatium vitas extremum inter munera ponat,^ 

to pronounce supremum for estremum ; at which 
Johnson'^ critical ear instantly took offence, and 
discoursing vehemently on the unmetrical effect of 
such a lapse^he shewed himself as full as ever of 
the spirit of th^ grammarian. 

Having no other relations, it had been for some 
time Johnson's intention to make a liberal provi- 
sion for his faithAil servant, Mr; Francis Barber^ 
vou IV, Ee 
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Mrkomhe looked upon as particularly under his 
protection, and whom he had all along treated 
truly as an humble friend. Having asked Dr. 
Brocklesby what would be a proper annuity to a 
favourite servant, apd being answered that it must 
depend on the circqiji^stances of t;he master ; and, 
that in the case of a nobleman, fifty pounds 
a year was considered as an adequate reward for 
many years' faithful service ; — " Then, (said John- 
soi;!,) shall 1 be nobiUssimus, for I mean to leave 
Frank seventy pounds a-year, and 1 desire you to 
tell him so." It is strange, however, to think, that 
Johnson was not free from that general weakness 
of being averse to execute a will, so that he de- 
layed it from time to time ; and had it not been for 
Sir John Hawkin's repeatedly urging it, I think it 
is probable that his kind resolution would not have 
been fulfilled. After making one, which, as Sir 
John Hawkins informs us, extended no further 
than the promised annuity, Johnson's final dispo- 
sition of bis property was established by a Will 
and Codicil, of which copies are subjoined.* 

^ *♦ iNTHBHAMEOf Goo. AheW. 1, SaMUEL JoHKSOK, 

being in full possession of my faculties^ but fearing this night 
may p\Mi an end ta my kfie, do ocdaia this my last Will and 
Testament. I bequeath to God, a soul pointed by many 
W4» but I hppe pnrifiai by. J^sus Christ. — I leave seven 
^n^red anc^^fty pounds in tha hands o£ Benn^t Langtoni, 
^ {Isq, thi^e^ bun^r^^ P^^p4s in the hajids of l(Fr. 3arclay a^nd 
Perkms, brew^ ; one hundred* pounds in the hands of Dr. 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore; one thousand pounds, three ^ 
eenti annuitities in the publiek fimds; and one hmidted 
pQUods now lying by« me, in. ready; moneyi atttbesabeftre- 
O^tp^jOpn^d si^flp ^d prop^ijtj Ij ka|i^«, I sj^y, ti;^ $jp Jos%| 
H^npldp, Sijr Jcrfin Hawl^ip?, and. Dr. Willjfto^ Scott, ^ 
Doctors' Commons, in trui^t for the following uses :— That is 
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The consideration of numerous papers of which 
he was possessed, seems to have struck Johnson's 

to say, to pay to the representatives of the late William Iniiyft, 
bookseller, in St. Paul's Church-yard, the sum of two hundred 
pounds; to Mrs. White, my female servant, one hundred 
pounds stock in the three per cent, annuities aforesaid. The 
rest of the aforesaid sums of money and property, togetl^ 
with my books, plate, and household furniture, I leave to thi^ 
before-mentioned Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sit John Hawkins^ 
and Dr. William Scott, also in trust, to be applied, after 
paying my debts, to the use of Francis Barber, my man-servan^ 
a negro, in such manner as they shall judge most fit and 
available to his benefit. And I appoint the aforesaid Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, 
fiole executors of this my last will and testament, hereby re- 
voking all former wills and testaments whatever. In witness 
whereof I hereunto subscribe my name, and affix my seal, this 
eighth day of December, 1784. 

"Sam. Johnson, (LS.) 

" Signed, sealed, published, declared, delivered by 
the said testator, as his last will and testament, in 
the presence of us, the word two being first inserted 
in the opposite page. 

" George Strahan. 
"John Desmqulins." 

**By way of Codicil to my last will and testament, 1, Sa- 
muel Johnson, give, devise, and bequeath, my messuage or 
tenement situate at Litchfield, in the county of Stafford, with 
the appurtenances, in the tenure and occupation of Mrs. Bond, 
of Litchfield aforesaid, or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, 
to my executors, in trust, to sell and dispose of the same; 
and the money arising from such sale I give and bequeath sm^ 
follows, viz. to Thomas and Benjamin, the sons of Fisher 

Johnson, late of Leicester, and ^Whiting, daughter of 

Thomas Johnson, late of Coventry, and the grand-daughter of 
the said Thomas Johnson, one full and equal fourth part each ; 
but in case there shall be mote grand-daughters than one of 
the said Thomas Johnson living at the time of my disease, I 
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mhidy with a sudden anxiety, and as they were in 
great confusion^ it is much to be lamented that he 

ghre and bequeath the part or share of that one to and equally 
between such grand-daughters. I give and bequeath to the 
Rev. Mr. Rogers of Berkeley, near Froom, in the county of 
Somerset, the sum of one hundred pounds, requestmg him to 
apply the same towards the maintenance of Elizabeth Heme, 
alonatick. I also give and bequeath to my god-children, the 
son and daughter of Maurithis Lowe, painter, each of them, 
one hundred pounds of my stock in the three per cenL con- 
solidated annuities, to be applied and disposed of by and at the 
discretion of my executors, in the education or settlement in 
the world of themmy said legatees. Also I give and bequeath 
to Sir John Hawkins, one of my Executors, the Annales Ec- 
desiastici of Baronius, and Holinshead's and Stowe's Chro- 
Bicles, and also an octavo Common Prayer-Book, To Bennet 
Langton, Esq. I give and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. To 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, my great French Dictionary, by Mar- 
tiniere, and my own copy of my folio English Dictionary, of 
the last revision. To Dr. William Scott, one of my Executors, 
the Dictionnaire de Commerce, and Lectius's edition of the 
Greek poets. To Mr. Windham Poetse Gr»ci Heroici per 
Henricum Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Strahan, vicar of 
Islington, in Middlesex, Mill's Greek Testament, Beza's 
Greek Testament, by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my 
Greek Bible, by Wechelius. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brock- 
lesby. Dr. Butter, and Mr. Ciuiksbank, the surgeon who at- 
tended me, Mr, Holder, my apotliecary, Gerard Hamilton, 
Esq. Mrs. Gardiner of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Mr. 
Hoole, and the Rev. Mr.Hoole, his son, each a book at their 
election, to keep as a token of tlieir remembrance. I albO 
give and bequeath to Mr. John Desmoulins, two hundred 
pounds consolidated three per cent, annuities : and to Mr. 
Sastres, the Italian Master, the sum of five pounds, to be 
laid out in books of piety for his own use. And whereas the 
said Eennet Langton hath agreed, in consideration of the sum 
of seven hundred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to 
be in his hands, to grant and secure an annuity of seventy 
pounds payable during the life of me and my servant, Francis 
Barber, and the life of the survivour of us, to Mr, George 
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had not entrusted some faithful and discreet person 
with the care and selection of them; instead of 
which, he, in a precipitate manner, burnt large 
masses of them, with little regard, as I apprehend, 
to discrimination. Not that I suppose we have 
thus been deprived of any compositions which he 
had ever intended for the publick eye : but. from 
what escaped the flames, I judge that many curious 
circumstances relating both to himself and other 
literary characters, have perished. 

Stubbs, in trust for us ; my mind and will is that in case of 
my disease before the said agreement shall be perfected, the 
said sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond 
for securmg the said sum, shall go to the said Francis Barber; 
and I hereby give and bequeath to him the same^ in lieu of the 
bequest inl^is favour, contained in my said will. And I h^eby 
empower my Executors to deduct and retain all expenses that 
shall or may be incured in the execution of nay said Will, or 
of this Codicil thereto, out of such estate^ and effects as I 
shall die possessed of. All the rest, residue and remainder, 
of my estate and efiects, I give and bequeath to my said Ex- 
ecutors, in trust for the said Francis Barber, his Executors, 
and Administrators. Witness my hand and seal^ this ninth 
day of December, 1784. 

** Sam. JoHSsoN,(L. S.) 

** Signed, sealed, published, declared, and delivered, 
by the said Samuel Johuson, as,jand for a Codicil to 
his last Will and Testament, in the presence of us, 
who, in his presence, and at his request, and also hi 
the presence of each other, have hereto subscribed 
our names, as witnesses. 

" johk copely. 
" William Gibson. 
. " Henat Hole, 
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Two very valuable articles, I am sure, we have 
lost, which were two quarto volumes, containing a 

Upon these testamjentary deeds it is proper td make a few 
obsenralions^ 

His express dedaratioh with his dying breath as a Chris- 
tian, as it had been often practised in sucli solemn writings, 
was of real consequence from this great man ; for the convic- 
tion of a mind equally acute and strong, might well overba- 
lance the doubts of others who were his contemporaries. The 
expression pottuted, may, to some, convey an impression of 
more than ordinary contamination ; but that is not warranted 
by its genuine meaning, as appears from " The Rambler,'' No. 
42. The same word is us^ in the will of Dr. Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who was piety itself. 

His legacy of two hundred pounds to the rejM'esentatives of 
Mr. Innys, bookseller, in St Paul's Church-yard, proceeded 
frcwn a very worthy motive. He told Sir John Hawkins, that 
hk father having become a bankrupt. Mr. Innys had assisted 
him with money or credit to continue his business. ** This, 
(said he,) I consider as an obligation on me to be grateful to 
bis descendents." 

The amount of his property proved to be considerably more 
than he had supposed it to be. Sir John Hawkina estimates 
the bequest to Francis Barber at a sum little short of fifteen 
hundred pounds, including an annuity of seventy pounds to 
be paid to him by Mr. Langton, in consideration of seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, which Johnson had lent to that gentle- 
man; Sir John seems not a little angry at this bequest, and 
mutters '' a caveat against ostentatious bounty and favour to 
negroes.*' But surely when a man has money entirely of his 
own acquisition, especially when he has no near relations, he 
may, without blame, dispose of it as he pleases, and with great 
propriety to a faithful servant. Mr. Barber, by the recom- 
mendation of his master, retired to Litchfield, where he might 
pass the rest of his days in comfort. 

It has been objected that Johnson has omitted many of his 
best friends, when leaving books to several as tokens of his 
last remembrance. The names of Dr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, 
Dr. Bumey, Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy, the Authour of this 
•work, and others who were intimate with him, are not to be 
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&)ly iiiir) and parttctilar account of his bwn life^ 
£nom his e&rltest recollections. I owned to bim^ 
that having adcidentally seen ttiehi^ I had read it 
great deal in them; and apologizing for the liberty 
I had taken, asked him if I could help it. He 
placidly answered, " Why, Sir, I do not think 
you could have helped it/' I said that I had> for 
once in my life^ felt half an indtnblioil to cb^nmit 

found in bis Will. This may be accounted for by considering, 
that as he was very near his dissolution. at the time, he pro- 
bably mentioned such as happened to occur to him ; and that 
he may hiave recollected, that he had formerly shewn others 
»uch proofs of his regard, that it was not necessary to crowd 
his Will with their names. Mrs. Lucy Porter was much dis- 
pleased that nothing was left to her ; but besides what I have 
now stated, she should have considered, that she had left noth- 
ing to Johnson by her Will, which was hiade dilfing hi^ life- 
time, as appeared at her decease. ^ 

His enumerating several persons in one gtioiij), ^ud kav^ing * 
thetn " each a book at their election," ibight possibly havfe 
given occasion to a curious question ds to the olrdei* bf choifee, 
had they not luckily fixed dn different boolt^. hi& libriiry, 
though by no hieans handsome in it* appeiaranfee, Vas sbld by 
Mr. Christie, for two hundred and forty- seven pounds hihfe 
shillings ; many people being desirous to havie a book #hi|{h 
had belonged to Johnson. In many Of thetn he hiad ^riltfeh 
little notes : sometimes tender memoriials of his departed ivife ; 
as, " This was dear Tetty's book :" sottietimes occasional 
remarks of different sorts. Mr. LysOn^, bf Clifford's Inn, hAs 
flavoured me with the two following : 

" In ** Holy Rules and Helps to Devotions by Bryari Duppk, 
Lord Bishop of Winton," * Prece^ ^Uiddt/t ridemr diligenter 
tractasse ; spero non inauditUs.^ 

In " The Rossicrucian iufallible Aiiomata, by John Heydoft, 
Gent." prefixed to which are sotne Vel-ses addressed to the 
authour, signed Ambr. Waters, A. M. Coll. Ei. Oxon. " TAehe 
iMtin venes were written to Hobbs by BalKursty upon his 
Treutise on Human Nature^ aikd kai?e ho i-^ldtion to the 
Book. An odd fraud-*' 
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tiiefjt. It had come into my mind to cairy off 
those two Tolumes, and never see him more. 
Upon my enquiring how this would have affected 
him, *^ Sir, (said he,) I believe I should have gone 
mad."* 

During his last illness, Johnson experienced the 
steady and kind attachment of his numerous friends. 
Mr. Hoole has drawn up a narrative of what passed 
in the visits which he paid him during that time, 
from the 10th of November to the 13th of Decem- 
ber, the day of his death, inclusive, and has 
favoured me with a perusal of it, with permission 
to make extracts, which I have done. Nobody 
was more attentive to him than Mr. Langton, to 
whom he tenderly said, Te teneam moriens deficiente 
manu. And I tfiink it highly to the honour of 

^ One of these VQlumes, Sir John Hawkins informs ns, he 
put into his pocket ; for which the excuse he states is, that 
he meant to preserve it from falling into the hands of a person 
whom he describes so as to make it sufficiently clear who it 
meant ; ** havrng strong reasons, (said he,) to suspect that this 
man might find and make an ill use of the book/' Why Sir 
John should suppose that the gentleman alluded to would act 
in this manner, he has not thought fit to explain. But what 
he did was not approved of by Johnson ; who, upon being 
acquainted of it without delay by a friend, expressed great 
indignation, and warmly insisted on the book being delivered 
up; and, afterwards, in the supposition of his missing it, 
without knowing by whom it had been taken, he said, '* Sir, 
I should have gone out of the world distrusting half mankind." 
Sir John next day wrote a letter to Johnson, assigning rea« 
sons for his conduct; upon which Johnson observed to Mr. 
Langton, " Bishop Sanderson could not have dictated a bet- 
ter letter, I could almost say, Melius est sic penituisse quam 
non errasse** The agitation into which Johnson was thrown 
by this incident, probably made hm hastily burn those preci-> 
ous records, which must ever be regretted. 
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Mr. Windham, that his important occupations as- 
an active statesman did not prevent him from pay* 
ing assiduous respect to the dying sage whom he 
revered, Mr. Langton informs me, that " one 
day he found Mr. Burke and four or five more 
friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke said to 
him, * I am afraid, Sir, such a number of us may 
be oppressive to you.' — * No, Sir, (said Johnson,) 
it is not so ; and I must be in a wretched state, 
indeed, when your company would not be a delight 
to me.' Mr, Burke, in a tremulous voice, expres- 
sive of being very tenderly affected, replied, * My 
dear Sir, you have always been too good to me.' 
Immediately afterwards he went away. This was 
the last circumstance in the acquaintance of these 
two eminent men." 

The following pa,rticulars of his conversation 
within a few days of his death, I give on the autho- 
rity of Mr. John Nichols : • 

• On the same undoubted authority, I give a few articles, 
which should have been inserted in chronological order ; but 
which^ now that they are before me, I should be sorry to omit: 

" In 1736, Dr. Johnson had a particular inclination to have 
been engaged as an assistant to the Reverend Mr, Budworlh, 
then head-master of the Grammar-school, at Brewood, in 
Staffordshire, * an excellent person, who possessed every 
talent of a perfect instructor of youth, in a degree which, {to 
use the words of one of the brightest ornaments of literature, 
the Reverend Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester,) has been rarely 
ibund in any of that profession since the days of Quintilian/ 
Mr. Budwoitti, * who was less known in his life-time, from 
that obscure situation to which the caprice of fortune oft con- 
demns the most accomplished characters, than his highest 
merit deserved,' had been bred under Mr, Blackwell, at 
Market Bosworth, where Johnson was sometime an usher; 
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*' tie said, that the Parliamentary Deb&tds Mere 
the only part of his writings which then gave him 

iHiich migbt nalarally lead to the appltcatioii. Mr. Bud- 
worth was certainly no stranger to the learning or abilities oif 
Johnson^ as he more than once lamented his having bee^ 
under the necessity of declining the engagement, from an 
apprehension that the paralytick affection under which our 
great I'hilologist laboured through life^ might become the 
object of imitation br of ridiciil^, among hii pupiisi" — 
Capta'm Budworth, his gmndson, has confirmed to me tins 
anecdote. 

" Among the early associates of Johnson, at St. John's 
tiate, was Samuel l^oyse, well known by his ingenious produc- 
tions ; atid not less noted for his iinprildenc^. It ^s uot 
unusual for Boyse to be a customer to the pawn-broker. Oii 
one of these occasions, Dr. Johnson collected a sum of nioney 
to redeem his friend's clothes, which in two days after were 
pawned again. * The sum, (said Johnson,) was collected by 
sixpences, at a time when to me sixpence was a serious consi- 
deration.* 

'* Speaking one day of a person for whom he had a real 
friendship, but in whom vanity was somewhat too predoihhiant, 
he observed, that * Kelly was so fond of displaying on his 
sideboard the plate which he possessed, that he added to it 
his spurs. For my part, (said he,) I never was master of a 
' pair of spurs but once; and they are now at tlie bottom of 
the ocean. By the carelessness of BoswelFs servant, they 
were dropped from the end of the boat, on our return from the 
Isle of Sky.* 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badcock, having been intro- 
duced to Dr. Johnson, by Mr. Nichols, some years before his 
death, thus expressed himself in a letter to that gentleman : 

" How much I am obliged to you for the favour you did me 
in introducing me to Dr. Johnson ! Tantum vidi Virgilium. 
But to have seen him, and to have received a testimony of re- 
spect from him, was enough. I recollect all the conversation, 
and shall never forget one of his expressions. — Speaking of 
Dr. ?#####*, (whose writings, I saw, he estimated at a low 
rate,) he said, * You have proved him as deficient in probity 
as he ti^ in learning.' — 1 called him an Index-scholar;* but he 
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any compunctioii : hut that at the time he wrote 
tbem^ he had no conception he was imposing upon 
the world, though they were frequently written 
iirom very slend^ materials, and often from none 
at all, — the mere coinage of his own iniagination. 
He never wrote any part of his works with equal 
velocity. Three columns of the Magazine, in ati 
hour, was no uncommon efTort^ which was ffilster 
than most persons could have transcribed th^t 
quantity. 

" Of his friend Cave, he always spoke with great 
affection. *Yet, (said he,) Cave, (who never 
looked out of his window, but with a view to the 
Gentleman's Magazine^) was a penurious pay-mds- 
ter ) he would contract for lines by the huhdred, 
and expect the long hundred ; but he was a good 
mfm, and always delighted to have his fHends at 
his table.' 

" When talking of a regular edition of his own 
works, he said^ that he had power, [from the book- 
aellers,] to print such an edition, if bis health ad- 
mittedit; but had no power to assign over any 
edition^ unless he could add notes, and so alter 
them as to make them new works ; which his state 
of health forbade him lo think of. I may possibly 
live, (said he,) or rather breathe, three days, or 
perhaps three weeks; but find myself daily and 
gradually weaker." 

was not willing to allow him a claim even to that merit. H^ 
said, ^ that he borrowed from those who had been borrowers 
themselves, and did not know that the mistakes he adopted 
had been answered by others.' — I often think of our short, but 
precious, visit to this great man. 1 shall consider it as a kind 
of an ara in my life." 
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** He said at another time, three or four days 
only before bis death, speaking of the little fear he 
he had of undergoing a chirurgical operation, . ^ I 
would give one of these legs for a year more of life, 
I mean of comfortable life, not such as that which 
I now suffer;* — ^and lamented much his inability to 
read during his hours of restlessness. • I used for- 
merly, (he added), when sleepless in bed, to read 
like a Turk: 

" Whilst con6ned by his last illness, it was his 
regular practice to have the church-service read to 
him, by some attentive and friendly Divine. The 
Rev. Mr. Hoole performed this kind office in my 
presence for the last time, when, by his own de- 
sire, no more than the litany was read ; in which 
his responses were in the deep. and sonorous voice 
which Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, and 
with the most profound devotion that cain be io^ai- 
gined. His hearing not being quite perfect, he 
more than once interrupted Mr. Hoole, with 
* Louder, my dear Sir, louder, I entreat you, or you 
pray in vain !' — and, when the service wa^ ended, 
he, with great earnestness, turned round to an ex-? 
cellent lady who was present, saying, ^ I thank 
you. Madam, very heartily, for your kindness in 
joining me in this solemn exercise. Live well, I 
coiyure you ; and you will not feel the compunc- 
tion at the last, which I now feel.*' So truly hum- 
ble were the thoughts which this great and good 
man entertained of his own approaches to religious 
perfection. 

'* He was eamestiy invited to publish a volume 
of Devotional Exercises; but this (though he lis- 
tened to the proposal with much complacency, and 
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a large sum of money was offered for it,) he de- 
clined from motives of the sincerest modesty. 

" He seriously entertained the thoughts of trans- 
lating Thuarius, He often talked to me on the 
subject ; and once, in particular, when I was rather 
wishing that he would favour the world, and gratify 
his Sovereign, by a Life of Spenser, (which he said 
that he would readily have done, had he been able 
to obtain any new , materials for the purpose,) he 
added, * I have been thinking again, Sir, of Thua- 
nus : it would not be the laborious task which you 
have supposed it. I should liave no trouble but . 
that of dictation, which would be performed as 
speedily as an amanuensis could write." 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and Divines 
of diflferent communions, that although he was a 
steady Church-of- England man, there was, never- 
theless, much agreeable intercourse between him . 
and them. Let me particularly name the late Mr. 
La Trobe/and Mr. Button, of the Moravian pro- 
fession. His intimacy with the English Benedic- 
tines, at Paris, has been mentioned ; and as an 
additional proof of the charity in which he lived 
with good men of the Romish Church, I am happy 
in this opportunity of recording his friendship with 
the Reverend Thomas Hussey, D. D. His Catho- 
lick Majesty's Chaplain of Embassy at the Court 
of London, that very respectable man, eminent 
not only for his powerful eloquence as a preacher, 
but for his various abilities and acquisitions. — Nay, 
though Johnson loved a Presbyterian the least of 
all, this did not prevent his having a long and un- 
interrupted social connection with the Reverend 
Dr. James Fordyce, who, since his death, hath 
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gfHtefuUy celebrated biin \ifk a warm strain of de- 
votional compositiopt 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung over 
the dying Johnson, his characteristical manner 
shewed itself on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren, in the usual style, hoped 
that he was better ; his answer was, ** No, Sir ; 
ypu cannot conceive with what acceleration I ad- 
vance towards death.** 

A man whom he had never seen before was em- 
ployed one night to sit up with him. Being asked 
next morning how he liked his attendant, his answer 
was, *^ Not at all, Sir: the fellow's an ideot; he is 
as aukward as a turnspit when first put into the 
wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse." 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conve- 
niently to support him, he thanked him for his 
kindness, and said, *• That will do, — all that a pil- 
low can do." 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consisting 
of several stanzas, in fonr.lines, in alternate rhyme, 
which he said he had composed some years before, 
on occasion of a rich, extravagant young gentle- 
man's coming of age; saying he had never repeated 
it but once since he composed it, and had given 
but one copy of it. That copy was given to Mrs. 
Thrale, now Piozzi, who has published it in a 
Book which she entitles " British Synonimy," but 
which is truly a collection of entertaining remarks 
and stories, no matter whether accurate or not 
Being a piece of exquisite satire, conveyed in a 
strain of pointed vivacity and humour, and in a 
manner of which no other instance is to be found 
in Johnson's writings, I shall here insert it : 
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Long-expected oiie*aiid-tweBty, 

Ling'ring year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleaiure^ pomp and plenty. 
Great , are now your own* 

Loo8en*d from the Minor's tether, 

Free to mortgage or to sell, 
Wild as wind, and light as feather. 

Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 

Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

AU the names that banish care ; 
Lavish of your grandsire's guineas, 

Shew the spirit of an heir. 

All that prey on yice and folly 

Joy to se^ their quarry fly ; 
There the gamester, light and jolly. 

There the lender, grave and sly. 

Wealth, my lad, Was made to wander, 

Let it wander as it will ; 
Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them come and^ take their fill. 

When the bonny blade carouses. 

Pockets full, and spirits high — 
What are acres ? what are houses ? 

Only dirt, or wet oir dry. 

Should the guardian friend or mother 

Tell the woes of wilful waste : 
Scorn their couaael, scorn their pother,-^ 

You cai^ hang or drown at last. 

As he opened a note which his servant brought 
to him, he said, ** An odd thought strikes me : — 
we shall receive no letters in the grave/' 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds: — To forgive him thirty pounds which he 
had borrowed o( him; — to read the Bible; — and 
never to u^e his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua 
readily acquiesced. 
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Indeed he showed the greatest anxiety for the 
religious improvement of his friends, to whom he 
discoursed of its infinite consequence. He begged 
of Mr. IJoole to think of what he had said, and to 
commit it to writing ; and, upon being afterwards 
assured that this was done, pressed his hands, and 
in an earnest tone thanked him. Dn Brocklesby 
having attended him with the ptmost assiduity and 
kindness as his physician and friend, he was pecu- 
liarly desirous that this gentleman should not en- 
tertain any loose speculative notions, but be con- 
firmed in the truths of Christianity, and insisted on 
his writing down in his presence, as nearly as he 
could collect it, the import of what passed on the 
subject; and Dr. Brocklesby having complied with 
the request, be made him sign the paper, and 
urged him to keep it in his own custody as long as 
he lived. 

Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, 
amidst all his bodily distress and mental sufferings, 
never forsook him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, as a man 
in whom he had confidence, to tell him plainly 
whether he would recover. '' Give me (said be) 
a direct answer." The Doctor having first asked 
him if he could bear the whole truth, which way 
soever it might lead, and being answered that he 
• could, declared that, in his opinion, he could not 
recover without a miraqle. " Then, (said Johnson,) 
I will take no more physick, not even my opiates: 
for I have prayed that I may render up my soul to 
God unclouded." In this resolution he persevered, 
and, at the same time, used only the weakest kinds 
of sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. Windham to 
take somewhat more generous nourishment, lest too 
low a di^t should h^ve the very effect which he 
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dreaded) by debilitating His mind, he said, ^^ I will 
take any thing but inebriating sustenance." 

The Reverend Mr. Strahan, who was the son of 
his friend, and had been always one of his greatest 
favourites, had, during his last illness, the satisfac^ 
tion of contributing to soothe and comfort him» 
That gentleman's house, at Islington, of which'he 
is Vicar, afforded Johnson, occasionally and easily, 
an agreeable change of place and fresh air ; and he 
attended also upon him in town in the discharge of 
the sacred offices of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assu*^ * 
ranee, that, after being in much agitation, John^ 
son became quite composed, and contmued so till 
his death. 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be Suspected of 
fanaticism, obliged me with the following accounts : 

*^ For some time before his death, all his fears 
were calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his 
faith, and his trust in the merits and propitiation 
of Jesus Christ. 

** He talked often to me about the necessity of 
faith in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessajy beyond 
all good works whatever, for the salvation of man- 
kind. 

" He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke, and to 
read his Sermons. I asked him why he pressed 
Dr. Clarke, an Arian.* * Because, (said he,) he 
is fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice/' 

#The change of his sentimeiits with regard to Dr. Clarice, in 
thus mentioiied to me in a letter from the late DnAdams* 
Master of Pembroke College; Oxford.— ^ The Doctoi^s pre- « 
judices were the strongest, and certainly in smother sense the 
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Jobnson having thus in his mind the true Chris- 
tian scheme, at once rational and consoIatory,*unii:- 
Vfg justice and mercy in the Divinity, with the 
iQApfovement of human nature, previous to his re- 
ceiving the. Holy Sacrament in his apartmeot, 
camposedt and fervently uttered this prayer :* 

** Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, 
9$ to human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, 
for the last time, the death of thy Son Jesus 
Ciuti&T, our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O 
Lord, that my whole hope and confid^ice may be 
in his merits, and thy mercy ; inforce and accept 
my imperfect repentance ; make this commemora- 
tion available to the confirmation of my faith, the 
establishment of my hope, and the enlargement of 
my charity ; and make the death of thy Son Jesus 
Christ effectual to my redemption. Have mercy 
upon me, and pardon the multitude of my oifiences. 
Bless my friends ; have mercy upon all men. Sup- 
port m^, by thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weak- 
ness, and at the hour of death ; and receive me^ at 
my death, to everlasting happiness, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen." 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made 

weakest^ that ever possessed a sensible roan. You know hk 
fXttf^me zeal for orthodoxy. But did you e^ver hear what he 
told me himself? That he had made it a rule not to admit Dr. 
Clarke's name in his dictionary. This, however, wore oC 
At some distance of time he advised with me what books he 
should read in defei^ce^ of the Christian Religion^ Ireeon^ 
mended * Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
fpoa,' as^the best ©f; the kind-; and I find* in- what is^ called* his 
'* layers and* Meditations/ that he was frequently empl^ftd 
iti-t^e litter part of his time in reading Clarke's Sfermons.'^ 

# Tke^ Rtovi^ Mp. Stredtan took care to< have i^ preserte^ iaA 
has inserted it in < Prayers aod Meditations.' 
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liiB will oa the 9tk atid 9th of DeeemW^ and 
settled all his worldly affairs^ he languished till 
Monday, the ISth of liiat month, when he expired^ 
about seven o'clock in the evening, with so little 
appareijit pain that his attendants hardly perceived 
when his dissolution took place. 

Of his last momentSr my brother, Thomas 
David, has furnished me witii the following parti- 
culars: 

*^ The Dodtor, from the time that he was certain 
his death was near, Appeared to be perfectly 
resigned, was seldonvor never fretful or out of tenl- 
per, and often said to his faithful servant, who gave 
me this account, ^ Attend, Francis, to the salva- 
tion of your soul, which is the object of greatest 
importance :* he also explained to him passages in 
the scripture, and seemed to have pleasure iia talk- 
ing upon religious subjects. 

" On Monday, the I3tb of December, the day 
on which he died, a Miss Morris, daughter to a 
particular friend of his, called, and said to Francis, 
that she begged to be permitted to see the Doctor, 
that she might earnestly request him' to g^ve her 
his blessing. Francis went into his room, followed 
by the young lady, and ddivered the message. 
The Doctor turned himself in bed, and said, * God 
bless you, my dear!' These were the last words 
he s^poke.— Hia difficulty of breathing increased 
till about seven o'clock i# the ertetiing, when IMhr. 
Barber and Mrs. Desimonlinfs, who were sitting in 
the room, observing that the noise he made in 
brea?thing had ceasc^,^ w^flt' ttt the bed, andf found 
he was dead.** 
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About two days .after his death, the following 
very agreeable account was communicated to Mr. 
Malone, in a letter by the Honourable John Byng, 
to whom I am much obliged for granting me per- 
mission to introduce it in my work. 

" DEAR SIR, 

" Since I saw yOu, I have had a long con- 
versation with Cawston,* who sat up with Dr. 
Johnson, from nine o'clock on Sunday evening, till 
ten o'clock on Monday morning. And, from what 
r can gather from him, it should seem, that Dr. 
Johnson was perfectly composed, steady in hope, 
and resigned to death. At the interval of each 
hour, they assisted him to sit up in his bed, and 
move his legs, which were in much pain : when he 
regularly addressed himself to fervent prayer; and 
though, sometimes, his voice failed him, his sense 
never did, during that time. The only sustenance 
he received, was cyder and water. He said his 
mind was prepared, and the time to his dissolution 
seemed long. At six in the morning, he inquired 
the hour, and, on being informed, said that all 
went on regularly, and he felt he had but a few 
hours to live. 

^* At ten o'clock in the morning, he parted from 
Cawston, saying, 'You should not detain Mr. 
Windham's servant : — I thank you ; bear my re- 
membrance to your master.* Cawston says, that 
no man could appear more collected, more devout, 
or lei^s terrified at the thoughts of the approaching 
vminute. 

" This account, which is so much more agree- 

* Servant to the Rrght Honourable William Windham. 
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able than, and somewhat different from, yours, has 
given us the satisfaction of thinking that that great 
man died as he lived, full of resignation, strength- 
ened in faithj and joyful' in hope.** • 

A few days before his death, he had asked Sir 
John Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he 
should be buried; and on being answered, " Doubt- 
less, in Westminster-Abbey," seemed to feel a 
satisfaction, very natural to a poet : and indeed in 
niy opinion very natural to 6very man of any 
imagination, who has no family sepulchre in which 
he can be laid with his fathers. Accordingly, 
upon Monday, December 20, his remains were de- 
posited in that noble and renowned edifice ; and 
over his grave was placed a large blue flag-stone, 
with this inscription : 

^' Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 

" Ohiit XIII die Decembris, 

" Anno Domini 

" M. DCC. LXXXIT. 

" JElatis sua h^xxi*' ^ 

His funeral was attended by a respectable num- 
ber of his friends, particularly such of the members 
of The Literary Club as were then in town; 
and was also honoured with the presence of several 
of the Reverend Chapter of Westminster. Mr. 
Burke, Sir Joseph Bank^, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Langton, Sir Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colman, 
bore his pall. His school feUow, Dr. Taylor, per- 
formed the mournful office of reading the burial 
service. 

I trust I shall not be accused of affectation, when 
I declare, that I find myself unable to express all ^ 
that I felt ujjon the^loss of such a ^^ Guide^^Phila-^^gl^ 
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sopher, and Friend.^ I shall, &erefore, Bot eay 
one word of my own, but adopt tiiose of an eoiji* 
nentfriend^t which heuttemd wkli an abrupt fe- 
licityjt superior to all studied coflipositions z^r^^^ He 
has made a chasm, which not only nothing can fill 
up, but which nothing has a tendency to fill up. — 
Johnson is dead.— Let us go to the next best : there 
is nobody ; no man can be said to put you in mmd 
of Johnson.** 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him 
duriug his life, j: so no writer in this nation ever had 

* On the subject of Johnson I may adopt the words of 1^ 
John Harrington, concerning his venerable Tutor and Diocesan^ 
Dr. John Still, Bish<^ of Bath and Wells ; <' who hath given 
^ me some helps, more hopes, all encouragements in my best 
** studies : to whom I never came but 1 grew more religious ; 
<' from whom I never went, but I parted better instructed. 
" Of him therefore, my acquaintance, my friend, my instruc- 
<* tor, if I speak much, it were not to be marvelled; if I 
*' speak frankly, it is not to be blamed ; and though I speak 
** partially^rit were to be pardoned." Nugte AntiquaSy Vol. I. 
p. 136. There re one circumstance in Sir John's character of 
Bishop Still, which is peculiarly applicable to Johnson ; ^' He 
^' became so famous a disputer, that the leamedst were even 
*^ afraid to dispute with him :^nd he finding his own strength, 
'' could not stick to warn them in their arguments to take 
'< heed to their answers, like a perfect fencer that will tell 
^ aforehand in which button he will give the venew, or like a 
.*' cunning chess-player that will appoint aforehand with which 
<< pawn and m what place he will give the mate.'' Ibid. 
t The late Right Hon. William Gerard Hamilton, 
t Beside the Dedications to him by Dr. Goldsmith, the 
Reverend Dr. Franklin, and the Rev. Mr. Wilson,' which I 
have mentioned according to their dlU;e^, there was one by a 
lady, of a versification of " Aningait and Ajut," and one by 
the ingenious Mr. Walker, of his '* Rhetorical Grammar." I 
have introduced into this work several compliments paid to 
him in the writings of his contemporaries; but the number of 
them is so great, that ^e may fairly say that there was almost 
a general tribute. Digitized by vjuu^ic 
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such an accainidation of litelttiy faonours ailer his' 
death. A sermon u{)on that evfetit was preached 

Let me not be forgetful of the honour 3one to him by Colo- 
nel Myddleton, ofGwaynync^, near Detihigh; ^ho, on th6 
banks of a livalet in his paik, where Johnson delighted to 
stand and repeat verses, erected an «m with the following in- 
scnption : 

*^ This spot was often dignified by the presence of 

" Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
" Whose moral writings, exactly conformable to the v 

** Precepts of Christianity, 
** Gave ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth." 

As no inconsiderable circumstance of his fame, we must 
reckon the extraordinary zeal of the artists to extend and per- 
petuate his image. I can enumerate a bust by Mr. Noliekens, 
and the many casts which are made from it ; several pictures 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from one of which, in the possession 
of the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Humphry executed a beautiful 
miniature in enamel : one by Mrs. Frances Reynolds, Sir 
Joshua's sister ; one by Mr. ZofFanij ; and one by Mr. Opie ; 
and the following engravings of his portrait: 1. One by Cook, 
from Sir Joshua, for the Proprietors' edition of his folio dic- 
tionary. — 2, One from ditto, by ditto, for their quarto edition. ^ 
— 3. One from Opie, by Heath, for Harrison's edition of his 
Dictionary, — 4. One from NoUekens' bust of him, by Barto- 
lozzi, for Fielding's quarto edition of his Dictionary. — 5' One 
small, from Harding, by Trotter, for his "Beauties." — 6. 
One small, from Sir Joshua, by Trotter, for his " Lives of the 
Poets."— 7. One small, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for " The 
Rambler." — 8. One small, from an original drawing, in the 
possession of Mr. John Simco, etched by Trotter, for another 
edition of his *' Lives of the Poets.*' — 9. One small, no pain- 
ter's name, etched by Taylor, for his " Johnsoniana." — 10. 
One folio whole-length, with his oak-stick, as described in 
BoswelFs "Tour," drawn and etched by Trotter.— 11. One 
large mezzotinto, from Sir Joshua, by Doughty. — 12, One 
large Roman head, from Sir Joshua, by Marchi. — 13. One 
octavo, holding a book to his eye, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, 
for his works.— 14. One small, from a drawing from the hfe, 
and engraved by Trotter, for his Life published by Kearsley. 
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in St Mary's church, Oxford, before the University, 
by the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen Col- 
lege.* The Lives, the Memoirs, the Essays, both 
in prose and verse, which have been published 
concerning him, would make many volumes. The 
numerous attacks too upon him, I consider as 
part of his consequence, upon the principle which 
he himself so well knew and asserted. Many 
who trembled at his presence, were forward in as- 

—15. One large, fifom Opie, by Mr. Townley, (brother of Mr. 
Townley of the Commons,) an ingenious artist, who resicled 
some time at Berlin, and has the honour of being engraver to 
his Majesty the King of Prussia. This is one of the finest 
mezzotintos that ever was executed ; and what renders it of 
extraordinary value, the plate was destroyed after four or five 
impressions only were taken ofil One of them is in the pos- 
session of Sir William Scott. Mr. Townley has lately been 
prevailed with to execute and publish another of the same, 
that it may be more generally circulated among the admirers 
of Dn Johnson — 1 6. One large, firom Sir Joshua's first picture 
of him, by Heath, for this work, in quarto. — 17. One octavo, 
by Baker, for the octavo edition. — 18. And one for " Lava- 
ter's Essays on Phsiognomy," in which Johnson's countenance 
is analysed upon the principles of that fanciful writer. — There 
are also several seals with his head cut on them, particularly a 
very fine one by that eminent artist, Edward Burch, Esq. R. A. 
in the possession of the younger Dr. Charles Burney. 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, 
that there are copper pieces struck at Birmingham, with his 
head impressed on them, which pass current as half-peuce 
there, and in the neighbouring parts of the country. 

# It is not yet published. — In a letter to me, Mr. Agutter 
says, " My sermon before the University was more engaged 
with Dr. Johnson's moral than his intellectual character. It 
particularly examined his fear of death, and suggested several 
reasons for the apprehensions of the good, and the indifference 
of the infidel in their last hours ; this was illustrated by con^ 
trasting the death of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume ; the text 
was Job xxi. 152—26. 
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8ault» when they no longer apprehended danger. 
When one of his little pragmatical foes was invidi- 
ously snarling at his fame, at Sir Joshua-Reynolds's 
table,- the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed, with his 
usual bold animation, "Ay, now that the old lion is 
dead, every ass thinks he may kick at him." 

A monument for him, in Westminster- Abbey, 
was resolved upon soon after his death, and was 
supported by a most respectable contribution :/ bu t 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's having come 
to a resolution of admitting monuments there, upon 
a liberal and magnificent plan, that Cathedral was 
afterwards fixed on, as the place in which a ceno- 
taph should be erected to his memory : and in the 
cathedral of his native city of Litchfield, a smaller 
one is to be erected. To compose his epitaph, 
could not but excite the warmest competition of 
genius.* If laudari a laudato viro be praise which 
is highly estimable, I should not forgive myself 
were I to omit the following sepulchml verses on 
the authour of The English Dictionary, 
written by the Right Honourable Henry Flood ;t 

# The Rev. Dr. Parr, on being requested to undertake it, 
thus expressed himself in a letter to William Seward, Esq. 

^^ I leave this mighty task to some hardier and some abler 
writer. The variety and splendour of Johnson's attainments, n 
the peculiarities of his character, his private virtues, and his 
literary publications, fill me with confusion and dismay, when 
I reflect upon the confined and difficult species of composition, 
in which alone they can be expressed, with propriety upon his 
monument." 

But I understand that this great scholar, and warm admirer 
of Johnson, has yielded to repeated solicitations, and ex- 
ecuted the very difficult undertaking. 

t To prevent any misconception on this subject, Mr. Ma- 
lone, by whom these lines were obligingly communicated, re- 
quests me to add the following reanark : r^ T 
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** No need of Latin or of Greek to grace, 

" Our JoRfrsoN's memory or inscribe his grave; 

^' His native language claims this mournful space, 
" To pay the immortality he gavje.*^ 

The character of Samuel Johnson has, I 
trust, been so developed in the course of this 
work, that they, who have honoured it with a 
perusal^ may be considered as well acquainted 
with him*. As, however, it may be expected that 
I should collect into one view the capital and dis- 
tinguishing features of this extraordinary man, I 
shall endeavour to acquit myself of that part of my 
biographical undertaking,^ however difficult it may 
be to do that which many of my readers will do 
better for themselves. 

** In justice to the late Mr. Flood, now himself wanting, 
and highly meriting, an epitaph from his country, to which 
his transcendent talents did the highest honour, as well as 
themost important service; it should be observed that these 
lines were by no means intended as a regular monamental 
inscription for Dr. Johnson. Had he undertaken to write an 
appropriate and discriminative epitaph for that excellent and 
extraordinary man, those who knew Mr. Flood's vigour of 
mmd, will have no doubt that he would have produced one 
worthy of his illustrious subject. But the fact was merely 
this: In Dec. 1789, after a large subscription had been made 
for Dr. Johnson's monument, to which Mr. Flood liberally 
contributed, Mr. Malone happened to call on him at his house, 
in Bemer's street, and the conversation turning on the pro- 
posed monument, Mr. Malone maintained that the epitaph, by 
whomsoever it should be written, ought to be in Latin. Mr. 
Flood thought differently. The next morning, in the posN 
script to a note on another subject, he mentioned that he con- 
tinued of the same opinion as on the preceding day, and sub- 
joined the lines above given." 

* As I do not, see any reason to give a different character 
of my illustrious friend now, from what I formerly gave, tiie 
greatest part of the sketch of him in my ** Journal X)f a Tour 
to the Hebrides," is hete adopted. , . ,. „ , ..^ 
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His ^re was large and well formed, and his 
iCOunteoance of the cast of an ancient statue; yet 
his appearance was rendered strange and somewhat 
uncouth, by convulsive cramps, by the scars of 
that distemper which it was once imagined the 
royal touch could cure, ^md by a slovenly mode of 
dress. He had the use only of one eye ; yet so 
much does mind govern, and even supply the defi- 
cieQcy of organs, that his visual perceptions, as far 
as they extended, were uncommonly quick and 
' aceunU:e. So morbid was his temperament, that 
he never knew the natural joy of a free ^nd vigor- 
ous use of his limbs : when he walked, it was like 
the struggling gait of oqe in fetters ; when he rode, 
he had no command or directbn of his horse, but 
was carried as if in a balloon. That with his 
constitution and habits of life he should have lived 
seventy-five years, is a proof that an inhereut 
vivida vis is a powerful preservative of the human 
frame. 

Man is, in •general, made up of ccHitradictory 
qualities ; and these will ever shew themselves in 
strange succession, where a consistency in appear- 
ance at least, if not reality, has not been attained 
by long habits of philosophical discipline. In pro- 
portion to the native vigour of the mind, the con- 
tradictory qualities will be the more prominent, 
and more difficult to be adjusted ; and, therefore, 
we are not to wonder, that Johnson exhibited an 
eminent example of this remark which 1 have 
mads upon buo^an nature. At different times, he 
seethed a different man, in some respects; not, 
however, in any great or essential article, upon 
which he had fully employed his mind, and settled 
certain principles of duty, but only in hi^n^ap^n^^^^l^ 
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and in the display of argument and fancy in 'his 
talk. He was prone to superstition, but not to 
credulity. Though his imagination might incline 
him to a belief of the marvellous and the mysteri- 
' ous, his vigbrous reason examined the evidence 
with jealousy. He, waS a sincere and zealous 
Christian, of high .Church-of- England and monar- 
chical principles, which he would not tamely suffer 
to be questioned ; and had, perhaps, at an early 
period, narrdwed his mind somewhat too much, 
both as to religion and politicks. His being 
impressed with the danger of extreme latitude in 
either, though he was of a very independent spirit, 
occasioned his appearing somewhat unfavourable 
to the prevalence of that noble freedomi of senti- 
ment which is the best possession of man. Nor 
can it be denied, that he had many prejudices; 
which, however, frequently suggested many of his 
pointed sayings, that rather shew a playfulness of 
fancy than .any settled malignity. He was steady 
and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of reli- 
gion and morality; both frDm a regard for the 
order of society, and from a veneration for the 
Great Source of all order; correct, nay stem 
in his taste ; hard to please, and easily offended ; 
impetuous and irritable in his temper, but of a most 
humane and benevolent heart,* which shewed itself 
not only in a most liberal charity, as far as his cir- 

• In the " Olla Pod rid a," a collection of Essays pub- 
lished at Oxford, there ijs an admirable paper on the character 
of Johnson, written by the Rev. Dr. Home, the late excellent 
Bishop of Norwich. The following passage is eminently 
happy :— •" To reject wisdom, because tiie person of him who 
communicates it is uncouth, and his manners are inelegant; — 
what is it, but to throw away a pine-apple, and assign for a 
reason, the roughness of its coat ?" Digitized by v^y u^ ic 
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cutnatances would allow, but in a thousand instances 
of active benevolence. He was afflicted with a 
bodily disease, which made him often restless and 
fretful ; and with a constitutional melancholy, the 
clouds of which darkened the brightness of his 
fancy, and gave a gloomy cast to his whole course 
of thinking ; we, therefore, ought not to wonder at 
his sallies of impatience and passion at any time ; 
especially when provoked by obtrusive ignorance, 
or presuming petulance; and allowance must be 
made for his uttering hasty and satirical sallies 
even against his best friends. And, surely, when 
it is considered, that, *' amidst *sickness and sor- 
row," he exerted his faculties in so many works, 
for the benefit of mankind, and particularly that he 
atchieved the great and admirable Dictionary of 
our language, we must be astonished at his resolu- 
tion. The solemn text, " of him to whom much 
-is given, much will be required," seems to have 
be«n ever present to his mind, in a rigorous sense, 
and to have made him dissatisfied with his labours 
and acts of goodness, however comparatively great ; 
so that the unavoidable consciousness^ of his supe- 
riority wasy in that respett, a cause of disquiet. 
He suffered so much from this, and from the gloom 
which perpetually haunted him, and made soli- 
tude frightful, that it may be said of him, " If 
in this life only he had hope, he was of all men 
most miserable." He loved praise, when it was 
brought to him ; but was too proud to seek for it. 
He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. As he 
was general and unconfined in his studies, he can- 
not be considered as master of any one particular 
science ; but he had accumulated a vast and vari- 
ous collection of learning and knowledge, which 
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-WW 96 arranged in bis^ mod^ as to beaver in readi- 
ness to be bronght forth. But his snpcriorily over 
other learned men consisted chiefly in what may 
be called the art of thinfking, the art of using his 
mind; a certain continual power of seizing the 
useful substance of all that he knew, and exhibiting 
it in a clear and forcible manner ; so that know- 
ledge, which we oftai see to be no better than 
lumber in men of dull understanding, was, in him, 
true, evident, and actual wisdom. His moral 
precepts are' practical; for tl^ are drawn from an 
intimate acquaintance with human nature. His 
maxims carry conviction ; for they are founded on 
the basis of common senses and a very atteative 
and minute survey of real life. His mind was so 
full of imagery, that he might have been perpeta- 
ally a poet ; yet it is remarkable, that, howefer 
rich his prose is in this respect, his poetical pieces, 
in general, have not much of that splendour, but 
are rather distinguished by strong sentiment, and 
acute observation, . conveyed ia harmonious and 
energetick verse, particularly in heroick couplets. 
Though usually grave, and even awftil in his de- 
portment, he possessed uncommon and peculiar 
powers of wit and hdmour ; he frequendy indulged 
himself in colloquial pleasantry ; and the heartiest 
merriment was often enjoyed in his company ; 
with this great advantage, that, as it was enti>pely 
free from any poisonous tincture of vice or ini- 
piety, it was salutary to those who shared in it. 
He had accustomed himself to such accuracy in 
his common conversation,* that heat all times 

• Thou^ a perfect resemblance of Johnson is not to be 
f6und in any age, parts of his character are admirably expres- 
sed by Clarendon, in drawing that of Lord Falkland; whom 
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expressed his thoughts with great force, and an 
it choice of language^ the effect of which was 



the noble and masterly historian describes at bis seat near 
Oxford :— " Such an immebseness of wit, such a solidity of 
judgment, so infinite a fancy, bound in by a most logical 
rattodnation. — His acquaintance was cultivated by the most 
polite and accurate men, so that his house was an Umyarsity 
in less volume^ whither they came, not so much for repose as 
study, and to examine and refine those grosser propositions, 
which laziness and consent made current in conversation.*^ 

Bayle's account of Menage may also be quoted as exceed- 
ingly applicable to tfie great subject of this work.—" His 
illustrious frknds erected a very glorious monument to him in 
the collection entitled Menagiana* Those who judge of things 
aright, will confess that this collection is very proper to shew 
the extent of genius and learning which was the character of 
Menage. And I may be bold to say, that the excellent workt 
he published wiU not dhtingtUsh him from other learned 
men so advantageousfy as this. To publish books of great 
learning, to majce Greek and Latin verses exceedingly well 
turned, is not a conunon talent^ I own ; neither is it extremely 
rare. It is incomparably more difficult to find men who can 
furnish discourse about an infinite number of things, and who 
can diversify them^ an hundred ways. How many authoiurs 
are .there, who ase admired for their works, on account of the 
vast learning that is disjda^ed in them, who are not able to 
sustain a conversation. Those who know Menage only by 
his books, might think he resembled those learned men ; but 
if you shew the Menaoi ana, you distinguish him from them, 
and make him known by a talent which is given to very few 
learned men. There it appears that he was a man who spoke 
off-hand a thousand good tilings^ His memory extended to 
what was ancient andi modem.; to the co^t and to the city ; 
to the dead andst^ theHving languages; to things serious and 
things jocose : in> a» wotfdi, to a* thousand sorts of sobjectdk 
'"That which appeared a trifle to some readers of the Menagiana^ 
who did not consider circumstances, caused admiration in 
other readers, who minded the difference between what a man 
speaks without preparation, and that which he prepares for 
thie press. And, therefore, we cannot sufficiently commend 
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aided by his having a loud voice, and a slow deli^ 
berate utterance. In him were united a most 
logical head -with a most fertile imagination, which 
gave him an extraordinary advantage in arguing: 
for he could reason close or wide, as he saw best 
for the moment. Exulting in his intellectual 
strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, 
.be the greatest sophist that ever contended in the 
lists of declamation ; and, from a ftpint of contra-* 
diction, and a delight in shewing his powers, he 
would often maintain the wrong side with equal 
warmth and ingenuity ; so that, when there was an 
audience, his real opinions could seldom be gather- 
ed from his talk ; though when he was in company 
with a single friend, he wpuld discuss a subject 
with genuine fairness ; but he was too conscienti- 
ous to make errour permanent and pernicious^ by 
deliberately writing it; and, in all his numerous 
works, he earnestly inculcated what appeared to 
him to be the truth ; his piety being Constant, and 
the ruling principle of all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose 
talents, acquirements, and virtues, were so extraor- 
dinary, that the more his character is considered, 
the more he will be regarded by the present age, 
and by posterity, with admiration and reverence. 

the care which his illustrioue friends took to erect a monument 
so capable of giving him immortal glory. They were not 
obliged to rectify what they had heard him say ; for, ia 
so doing, they had not been faithfid historians of his conver- 
sation.'' :**^ 

FINIS. 
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